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PREFACE 


I CANNOT more clearly explain the reasons for which this 
history has been written than by making the following 
quotation from a book of my own. published three years 
ago:— 

‘ Sir Henry Maine has pointed out with admirable truth the 
Lonsequcnccs in India of the fact that English Classical literature 
towards the end of the last century was “ saturated with party 
politics.’’ 

‘ “ This,” he says, ” would have been a less serious fact if, at this 
epoch, one chief topic of the great writers and rhetoricians, of 
Burke and Sheridan, of Fox and Francis, had not been India 
itself. 1 have no doubt that the view of Indian government taken 
at the end of the century by Englishmen whose works and speeches 
are held to be models of English style has had deep effect on the 
mind of the educated Indian of this day. \Vc arc only now be¬ 
ginning to see how excessively inaccurate were their statements of 
fact and how one-sided were their judgments 

‘ These remarks of Sir Henry Maine point to what I have long 
believed to be a serious misfortune to our Indian Government—the 
non-existence of any history of British India, which is trustworthy 
and complete in its facts, and which at the same lime possesses the 
essential quality of literary excellence. Since the earlier part of 
the present century the old stories of the crimes by which the 
establishment of our power in India was attended have been passed 
on from one author to another. A few students know that for 
the most part these stories are false, and (to use the words of Sir 

‘ Tbc Reign of Queen Victoria, ‘ India,’ vol. i. p. 508. 
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brilliant essays as the chief sources of their knowledge regarding 
ihe establishment of our Empire in India*.’ 

It has been my object in the present work to bring 
together all the materials necessary for enabling students 
of this period of Indian history to form an accurate judg¬ 
ment on the proceedings of Hastings in connection with 
the Rohilla war. 

The original materials arc very voluminous, of very 
unequal value, and not always easy of access. Among 
them the following are the more important:— 

(i) The Proceedings or Consultations of the Bengal 
Government, and of the Secret Select Committee by which 
a very large part of the more important business was con¬ 
ducted. These Consultations, to which I have had free 
access, form a complete series of large manuscript volumes at 
the India Office. They are, as Sir James Stephen says, ‘one 
of the most interesting, authentic, and curious collections in 
the world. It was the practice for a long scries of years to 
enter minutes of all the proceedings at every meeting of the 
Council.. . . To the present day it is possible to follow with 
perfect clearness the progress of every measure—legislative, 
financial, military, or administrative—which occurred in the 
government of India during a long series of years.’ 

It is much to be regretted that little has hitherto been 
done to make this immense mass of invaluable records 
accessible to students of Indian history; but measures arc 
now in progress which will, it may be hoped, remove this 
reproach. 

(a) In 1781 a ‘Committee of Secrecy’ was appointed by 
the House of Commons ‘ to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, and of the condition of the British 
possessions in those parts.’ It was also authorised to 
Inquire into 'the general state of political connections and 
interests in India,’ to sit in the India Office, and to call for 

* ‘ lodm/ by Sir John Stmebey^ p, 194, 
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all papers that it desired to see. The Committee presented 
a number of Reports, but the only one of them that need 
be noticed here is the Fifth Report, printed in 1782. It 
contains an account of the relations of the Hcngal Govern¬ 
ment with the Emperor, the Nawab \'izier, the Marathas, 
the Roiiillas, and other powers, during the greater part of 
the period with which the present work is concerned. The 
Report itself is far less valuable than its numerous Appen¬ 
dices. which fill more than 8co pages of a huge folio 
volume. It will be seen, from the frequent references 
that I have made to them, that they contain a large pro¬ 
portion of the Consultations of tlie Bengal Government, 
and of the Secret Select Committee, relating to the Rohilla 
war and to other events between 1772 and 1776, letters to 
the Court of Directors, correspondence with civil and mili- 
tary officers-, minutes by the members of the Government, 
and a multitude of other papers. They have been printed 
with no sort of arrangement, chronological or other, and 
it is often no easy matter to discover w’hat they contain or 
what is omitted. 

(3) In i8yo three volumes of‘Selections from the Letters. 
De.spatchcs, and other State Papers preserved in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India. 1772- 
17^0’ were published in Calcutta. They w’crc edited by 
Mr. George \V. Forrest, the accomplished officer now per¬ 
manently appointed to the charge of the old records of the 
Government of India. ‘His object,’ he says in his Pre¬ 
face, ‘ is to trace the history of our Indian Empire from 
X772, the year Warren Ha.stings became Governor of 
Bengal, to the ist of February, 1783, the day on which 
he resigned the office of Governor-General. The story 
of the administration of Warren Hastings—one of the 
most important periods in the history of our Empire—is 
told by the letters and narratives, the dissents and discus¬ 
sions of the chief actors. These have been printed letter 
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by letter exactly as they were entered day by day in the 
Secret Proceedings of the Select Committee of Council. 
The value of these Selections has been greatly increased 
by an admirable introduction by Mr. I'orrest. It gives a 
careful and valuable suntmary of the principal facts con¬ 
nected with the administration of blastings. The greater 
number, but not all, of the papers relating to the Rohilla 
war printed in Mr. I'orrcst’s Selections, arc to be found 
in llie Appendices to the Fifth Re[)ort from the Committee 
of Secrecy above noticed. 

(4) The Speeches and Charges of Rurkc. These, al¬ 
though 1 have frequently referred to them, throw little 
or no light on the questions with which the present volume 
deals. The House of Commons having rejected the first 
Charge relating to the Rohilla war. this did not form one 
of the Articles of Im()cachmciU, and the other Charges 
to which I have had more particularly to refer were not 
gone into at the trial of I lastings. No one acquainted with 
Burke's Charges can doubt the justice of Sir James Ste¬ 
phen’s description :— 

‘ Instead of being short, full, pointed and precise, they are bulky 
|)amphlcts sprinkled over with imitations of legal phraseology. 
They are full of invective, oniloric.al matter, needless recitals, 
arguments, statements of evidence—everything in fact which can 
po.ssibly seem to make an accusation difTicuU to umlerstand and 
to meet. I'hey are, moreover, extremely tricky, being full of 
insinuations, and covering, by ibeir profusion of irrelevant matter, 
the total and no doubt designed absence of averments essential to 
the conclusion which they arc meant to support. In short they 
arc as shuffling and disingenuous in substance as they arc clumsy, 
awkward and intricate in fomi 

Hastings himself, in his Defence before the House of 
Commons in described these Chaises in not dis¬ 

similar terms:— 

‘ In truth they are not charges, but histories and comments. But 

^ * Nuticom&r and Impcy/ vol. ii« p. 9. 
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they arc yet more ; they are made up of mutilated quotations ; 

of facts which have no mutual relation, but are forced bv f.ibe 

# 

arrangement into connection; of principles of pernicious policy 
and false morality; assertions of g:uilt without proof or the attempt 
to prove them; interpretations of secret motives and designs wlticli 
passed within my own breast, and wljicli none but myself could 
know; actions of others imputed to me; and e])iihets and in¬ 
vectives alTixetl to acts ascribed to me. equally to lho>e which in 
the construction are Utd, as to those which are indilTcrcnt or even 
meritorious/ 

It is not easy to understand how such a man as Hu ike 
can have used ‘the almost insane language* which, as 
Mr. Lecky says, is often attributed to him in his published 
speeches. Some of this, but not much, may perhaps be 
due to the imperfect reporting of those da)*s. 

Hurkes contemporaries often expressed their amazement 
at his language. For instance, in the Debate of the zoih 
June, 1794' when Pitt moved that the thanks of the Mouse 
should be given to the Managers for their conduct in tl)c 
Impeachment of Hastings, La\s' said that 
‘ he could not suppress his surprise and astonishment at the 
conduct of gentlemen of character, whose talents he revered, in 
attempting to excuse the Icatling Manager by asserting that in 
some instances his cx()rcssions had been misrepresented. Mr. Law 
solemnly alhrmed that they were not; that the English language 
did not afford cxj>rcssions more gross, violent, abusive, and in¬ 
decent than those which the Manager liad used. If any pas'^age 
in his speech could be called sublime and beautiful it was at best 
but sublime and beautiful nonsense; at other limes his expressions 
w'erc so vulgar and illiberal, that the lowest blackguard in a bear¬ 
garden would have been ashamed to utter them. . • . Ilis ex¬ 
pressions could not be mistaken, and he was confident that if the 
minutes of the short-hand writers were called for, it would appear 
that the terms he used were more illiberal, outrageous, and offensive 
than his Honourable friends had represented them to be. I'hey 
were universally reprobated, from the first characters among the 
numerous audience that had heard them, down to the mess<.*ngcrs, 
door-keepers, and guards/ 
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The ‘History of the Trial of Warren Hastings’ [Debrett, 
1796, pp. contains many illustrations of the ex¬ 

traordinary language applied by Burke to Hastings. I 
will quote a few examples :— 

■ For yc-ars he l.ij- down upon that sty of disgrace, fattening in it, 
lying feeding upon tliat offal of disgrace and excrement, and every¬ 
thing that can be opprobrious to the human mind.’—‘ Such are the 
damned and damnable proceedings of a judge in hell, and such a judge 
was Warren Hastings.’—' A wild l)cast when his belly is full may be 
pleased and lick your hand. You might have a serene day under 
such a beast, but can you under that man Hastings?’—‘A captain- 
general of iniquity, thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, sharper, swindler; 
we call him all these names, and are sorry that the English 
language docs not afford terms adequate to the enormity of his 
offences.’—‘Sir Walter Raleigh was called a spider of hell. This 
was foolish, indecent, in Lord Coke. Had he been a Manager on 
this trial, he would have been guilty of a neglect of duty had he not 
callctl the prisoner a spidor of hell.'—‘What! compare this man, a 
bullock-driver, with Tamerlane and those conquerors! When 
God punished Pharaoh and Egypt, he did not send armies but lice 
and locusts to lay the land waste'.’ 

No one doubts that Burke’s persecution of Hastings was 
prompted by pure and noble motives, but, in the words 
of Macaulay, 'his imagination and his passions, once ex¬ 
cited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice and good 
sense.' There can be no question that his animosity against 
Hastings had its origin in the vile malevolence of Francis, 
which he unfortunately mistook for virtue. Francis him¬ 
self declared that he had been the chief mover in the 


' Much that CAunot be cxcase<l was 
said nnd written on l>chaUof Hastings^ 
but none of his advocates before the 
Lords, or in the <kbatc» in the House 
of Commons, ever used language that 
could be compareti in virulence and 
indecency to that of llurke. Hastings 
himself maintained at all times the dig* 
nity and equanimity by which he had 
through life been distinguished. It is 
true that Major Scott, thinking perhaps 


of the welbknown epigmin) called 
llurkc a reptile, but Macaulay, when 
he tells (he story, docs r>ot add that 
Uurke had prcWously caUe<l him a 
jackal. The character of Scott, it 
may be added, although he was often 
on injudicious friend, has been very 
unjustly misrepresented. See * Memoirs 
of Charles Keade,' vol. i. p. 8. Scott 
was Charles Rcadc's grandfather. 
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impeachment, that ‘he supplied the information, furnished 
the materials, and prompted the prosecution.’ 

(o) The British Museum contains 264 volumes of the 
‘Official and private correspondence of Warren Hastings, 
with some additional correspondence of his family after his 
death.’ The greater part of this collection, which is of 
inestimable value to the student of the life of Hastings, 
was left by his widow to her son Charles Inihoff. He in 
his turn left the papers to Mr. Winter. Rector of Dayles- 
ford, who married the niece of Mrs. Hastings. In 1872 
they were purchased by the British Museum from Mrs. 
Winter, the widow of the Rector of Kingham. Chipping 
Norton. Many of these volumes contain duplicate copies 
of the Official Consultations of the Bengal Government 
while Hastings was at its head. The private letters and 
papers are often extremely interesting, and throw impor¬ 
tant light on the history of the time. Little or no use has 
hitherto been made of them. It will be seen that they 
have been frequently quoted in the present volume. 

(6) Mill’s History of British India. My own opinion, and 
that of Sir James Stephen, regarding this work, which 
is still usually accepted as the standard history of the 
foundation of our Indian Empire, has been already stated. 
The reader of the present book will be able to judge 
whether or not—so far as the Rohilla war is concerned— 
those opinions are justified. How wc ought to explain 
the strange inaccuracies of Mill’s history, his suppressions 
of the truth, his garbling of documents, his falsification 
of evidence, is a problem on the solution of which I shall 
not speculate. 

I have now named the principal English sources of in¬ 
formation for the history of the period with which this 
book is specially concerned. I have also consulted a mul¬ 
titude of works of which it is unnecessary to give a list, 
but which I have, in some cases, quoted. I will mention 
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a few of them only, and there is one in particular which 
has become so famous that it must be specially noticed. 

I refer to Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. My 
reasons have been given for considering his account of 
some of the transactions in which Hastings was concerned 
with the Vi/icr, the Rohillas. and the Emperor, totally un- 
deserx'ing of credit. His essay is a splendid tribute to the 
genius of Hastings, but when he wrote it the authority of 
Mill was undisputed, and Macaulay accepted that authority 
with no suspicion of its worthlessness. 

Gleig’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life of W'arrcn Hastings,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1M41, descr\’cd the small respect with which 
Macaulay treated them. It would be difficult to name 
a biography more unsatisfactory, from cvcr>' point of view, 
than this. Its sole value lies in the extracts from the 
original papers of Hastings—now in the British Museum— 
to which Gleig had access. 

A good article on the Rohillas in Northern India, by 
Mr. Whiteway of the Bengal Civil Scrt’icc, will be found 
in the ‘Calcutta Review,’ 1H75, and much information on the 
same subject is contained in the District Gazetteers of the 
North-western Provinces. 

Several short biographies of Warren Hastings—the most 
important of them by Sir Alfred Lyall—have been pub¬ 
lished in the last few years; but I will not more particularly 
refer to them, because it did not fall within their scope to 
discuss in detail the subjects of which the present volume 
treats. 

In addition to the materials which have been mentioned, 
and which are mostly of English origin, there are other 
sources from which valuable information can be obtained 
regarding tlic Afghans in Rohilkhand, and the war which 
ended their dominion. 

(i) The most important of these is the 'Historical 
Relation of the Origin, Progress, and final dissolution of 
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the Government of the Rohilla Afghans in the Northern 
Provinces of Hindostan, compiled from a Persian manu¬ 
script and other original papers, by Charles Hamilton, Esq., 
an officer in the service of the Honourable East India 
Company on the Bengal Establishment,’ published in 1787. 
Hamilton says in his Preface that the Persian Manuscript in 
question, which he had translated about ten years before, 
was given to him by ‘a person of some consequence, who 
was an Afghan, then acting on the part of the Rohilla 
Chief, Paizullali Khan, in a confidential capacity’; tiiat 
this person had been himself engaged in many of the c\‘cnts 
related, and that the Persian Manuscript had been written 
under liis inspection. In some parts of the work specially 
referring to the proceedings of the English Government, 
Hamilton says that he had recourse to other sources of 
information. Although he docs not conceal his sympathies 
with Hastings, he claims credit for having delayed the 
publication of the book until the charge against him in 
connection with the Rohilla war had been finally rejected 
by the House of Commons in 1786. He was, he says, 

‘ deterred by an apprehension that were it to come forth 
at a period when the contest of opposite factions respecting 
the affairs of India had agitated men’s minds to an un¬ 
common degree of animosity, or whilst the decision of the 
legislature upon the most interesting part of its subject was 
yet pending, it might have been regarded as a frivolous 
farrago, vamped up merely to serve the purpose of the 
hour, and as such have drawn upon its author suspicions 
which he trusts cannot, with any support of probability, 
be imputed to him at present.’ Although Hamilton docs 
not say in his Preface that the actual author of the Manu¬ 
script was a Rohilla, he several times, in the body of the 
work, speaks of the ‘Rohilla narrator,’ or ‘Rohilla his¬ 
torian.’ The author, however, appears to have been a Hindu. 
A description of the original Persian work will be found in 
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Dr. C. Rieu’s Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, vol. i. p. 306. It is called ' Tankh-i-Faiz 
Baksh’ (the History of the Bestower of favours or the 
Bountiful), a title evidently, as Dr. Ethd has observed to 
me. coined in honour of the author's patron Faizullah 
Khan. ‘The author’ (I am quoting from Dr. Rieu) ‘was, 
as appears from the preface, in the service of the Rohilla 
Chief, Faizullah, who employed him as his agent in his 
ncgociations with the Colonel in command of the British 
force at Bilgriim. There he became acquainted with Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, at whose request he wrote the present work. 
He completed it in A. 11 . 1190 [a-D. 1776]. and dedicated 
it to the Nawab, to whom it was submitted for correction. 

. . . His name, Shiv Parshad, is a conclusive proof of 
Hindu nationality.’ A full account of the contents of the 
Persian Manuscript, which is in the main identical with 
that used by Hamilton, is given in Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
■ Ilijitory of India, as told by its own historians,’ vol. viii. 
pp. 175-179, but the editor of that work docs not seem to 
have known of the English translation. 

This is the most valuable of all the contributions made 
by native historians to our knowledge of the Rohillas in 
Rohilkhand, and wherever it is possible to check its state¬ 
ments. by comparing them with those of the official English 
authorities of the time, it is found to be remarkably ac¬ 
curate. There is, however, one respect in which it cannot 
be expected to be free from prejudice. It represents the 
views of Faizullah Khan; and although he had been treated 
by Hafiz Rahmat with greater consideration than that 
shown to the other sons of All Mohammad—for he had 
been left in possession of a considerable territory—it was 
hardly possible that his feelings should be friendly towards 
the man who had despoiled his family of the greater part 
of their inheritance. 

(2) The life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan was written by his 
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son, Mohammad Mustajab Khan, under the title of ‘ Guli- 
stan-i-Rahmat.’ An abridged translation of this work, 
called ‘The Life of Hafiz ooI-MooIk,’ was published by 
Mr. Charles Elliott in 1831. There is a description of tlic 
original Persian Manuscript in Dr. Ricu’s Catalogue, vol. i. 
P- 307- Another life of Hafiz Rahmat, ‘an expanded re¬ 
cension of the Gulistan-i-Rahmat,’ was written by his 
grandson, Sadat Yar Khan of Rareilly. An account of 
both these works will be found in Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
Histor>'. They have little historical value. The object of 
their authors was to eulogize Hafiz Rahmat ; everything 
that seemed to throw discredit on him is suppressed, and in 
the narrative of the events which led to the Rohilla war the 
facts are often completely misrepresented. For instance, 
no reference, except one that is altogether misleading,' 
IS made to the treaty entered into in 1772 between the 
Rohillas and the Vizier, which was attested by the English 
Commander-in-Chicf, and the non-fulfilment of which led 
to the ruin of the Rohilla Government. 

(3) The only other work of an Indian historian that 
need be mentioned here is the ‘Sair-ul-mutakherin’ (•Re¬ 
view of Modern Times'), written by Ghulam Husain 
Khan, and completed in 1783. Although it does not 
throw any fresh light of importance on the history of the 
Rohilla war. of which it gives a description, it is worth 
consulting because the work is one of great interest and 
value. A full account of it will be found in Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s History, vol. viii. pp. 194-198. 'It was translated 
into English by Mustafa, a French renegade, and pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta in 1789 in three quarto volumes. . . , 
His version is full of Gallicisms. A large portion of the 
impression of his work was lost on its way to England, 
and it has long been a rare book, only to be found here' 
and there in public libraries.' An amended version of one 
volume was published by General Briggs. Ghulam Husain 

b 
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is ' the Musulman historian of those times ’ whom Macaulay, 
in his Essay on Clive, has quoted with approval. 

The rc|nitation of Hastings has passed through remark¬ 
able vicissitudes. In India no Governor was so universally 
honoured, and no man possessed in a higher degree the 
faculty of making himself beloved by the people that he 
governed. He was beloved not only for his personal 
qualities, but for the happiness that he had brought into 
the homes of the pco[)le of Ikngal. lie gave to them, 
for the first time within their nie-morj’, security, imperfect 
thougli we shoukl now think it, for their lives and property, 
and means, such as they had never possessed before, of 
obtaining justice against their oppressors. llcforc him 
there was virtually no government. Bengal was a sink of 
misrule and crime and official corruption. When he left 
India, a rare example of personal integrity and honour¬ 
able poverty, our provinces had become ‘the most flourish¬ 
ing of all the States in India.’ ‘It was I,’ he said, with 
well-justified pride, ‘who made them so. . . . The valour 
of others acquired, I enlarged and gave shape and con¬ 
sistency to the dominion which you hold there; I pre¬ 
served it ... I gave you all, and you have rewarded me 
with confiscation, disgrace, and a life of impeachment * ’ 

He was ac(|uittcd upon every charge, and the nation was 
practically and rightly unanimous in the conclusion that 
the judgment had been just. During the rest of his life 
that conclusion was not disturbed, and he was treated with 
constantly increasing honour. Lords and Commons, on 
a well-known occasion, ‘ rose with their heads uncovered, 
and stood in silence till he passed the door of their 
chamber.’ When he died, he doubtless thought that he 
had outlived calumny, and it might have been confi¬ 
dently believed that he would be remembered not only 

• Addrc&s to the House of Lord*, June and, 1791. * History of the Trial of 
Warren Hastings,’ Parti?, p. 103. 
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among the most wise and courageous of the founders of 
our Indian Empire-for that even his enemies could hardly 
deny—but as one of the most virtuous. This was not to 
happen. As time went on the truth became more and 
more forgotten, while the writings and speeches of liurkc, 
his great accuser, were imperishable. ‘ We are onl>- now 
beginning’ (to repeat the words of Sir Henr>- Maine that 
I have already quoted) ‘to see how excessively inaccurate 
uere their statements of fact and how one-sided were their 
judgments.’ There is no history of Briti.sh India that de¬ 
serves the name, and the task of writing a pretended 
history fell into the hands of James Mill, the most preju¬ 
diced of men. His work remains to this day our standard 
and often worthless authority. He rcjjcated ever)' false¬ 
hood that Ignorance or folly or malice had invented against 
t e great men who had built up our empire. After this 
came the crowning misfortune. Macaulay, obviousl)' with¬ 
out independent inquiry, received as truth the baseless 
stories that had been recorded as history, and gave them 
fresh life in his glittering periods. Thus the fame of 
Hastings has become obscured. It is only in our own time 
that the work of reparation has begun. One of the 
imaginary crimes of Hastings, the judicial murder of Nand- 
kumar, has been blotted out by Sir James Stephen. If 
I should help to satisfy the students of Indian history that 
the crime of selling the services of a British army for 
the extermination of a noble people is imaginary also. 

the object with which this book was written will have 
been gained. 


JOHN STRACHEY. 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OP 
INDIAN WORDS. 


In the spelling of Indian words I have generally followed the 

system adopted for official purposes by the Government of India. 

and now in more or less common use. Accent.s, however, have 

been almost always omitted. Unless very sparingly cmploxed 

they liave, in a work like this, a disagreeable atul somewhat 

ix.dantic appearance. Those who wish to know. apj)roximately, 

how the principal proper names should be pronounced, can 

consult the Indc.x, where, whenever it seemed necessary, accents 

have been inserted. The following, taken from Sir William Hunter, 

shows the sounds to be given to accented and non-accented 
vowels: — 

a has the sound of a in rural. 


a 



a in far. 

e 

M 

** 

in grey. 

i 

»* 


/’ in police. 

/ 

• « 

9» 

in pier. 

o 

• » 

t9 

0 in bone. 

u 


}f 

u in bull. 

u 


99 

u in j^urc. 

ai 


i9 

y in lyre. 

vorcis have become, wuh more or 
glish language. No one need r 


»j»eiiing oi SUCH worcis as Caliph, 
Vizier, Calcutta, Bombay, Ondh, Cawnporc. About many other 
words there is much greater room for doubt or di.spuie. No rule 
can be laid down. Strict accuracy in this matter of orthography 
is impossible, unless, as Sir William Hunter says, ‘we resort to 
puzzling un-English devices of typography, such as dots under 
the consonants, curves above them, or italic letters in the middle 
of words.’ Consistency is impossible also, and there will always 
be differences of opinion in regard to the compromises which an 
author may adopt. 
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THE ROHILLA H^AR. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE RUIN OF THE MOGHAL EMMRE.—THE GROWTH OF 

THE POWER OF THE MARATIIAS.—THE AFGHANS IN 
INDIA. 

The decay of the Empire before the death of Auranjjzcb —The rise of the 
Marathas^Thcir mode of warfare and policy.-Immcnse extension of their 
j-ower—Destruction of their army at Panipat—Kccovery of their power.- 
\ heir aim at universal dominion over India.—Proteelioti of the British provinces 
against the Marathas the key to the policy of Hasiinss —The Kohillas or 
Afghans in India. 

JN 1750, when Warren Hastings first landed in India, 
the ruin of the Moglial Empire was virtually com¬ 
plete. llie last of the great Emperors had been Au- 
rangzeb, but before his death, in 1707, his dominion, 
which had at one time been more extensive and undis¬ 
puted than that of any of his predecessors, had begun 
to break up under the consUint and exhausting attacks 
of the Marathas. During the next fifty years the growth 
of the Maratha power was such that it seemed destined to 
overwhelm the whole of India. There was hardly a 
province between the Himalaya and the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula whidi had not been either 
occupied or invaded by its plundering hordes, or from 
which it had not exacted tribute. Throughout a tract 
hardly less extensive than the whole of civilised Europe, 
men for a long series of years lived in dread of the sudden 

B 
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inroads of tlic Mar.itlia horsemen, the rapidity of whose 
movements baffled all attempts at resistance or defence. 
It was no part of their policy to meet their enemies in 
the open field ; plunder and ruthless destruction seemed 
usuall)' to be their sole objects, and the only way of 
escape for the rulers of invaded countries was the pay¬ 
ment of ransom or a formal engagement to make over 
annually to the Maratha authorities a fixed proportion of 
their rcvcmics. 

Instead of directly establishing their own government in 
the countries which they had conquered, the Marathas 
usuall)’ preferred an organised system of spoliation. Forty 
years before the death of Aurang/eb. Sivaji the founder of 
their power, began to demand, under the name of chauth. 
an assignment to himself of one-fourth of the revenue 
of the countries in which he was strong enough to exact 
compliance. The system received afterwards an immense 
development, and it gave to the Marathas great and 
permanent resources. In 1717 their right to receive this 
tribute, as well ns other pa)’mcnts, from the whole of 
the States of Southern India was formally recognised 
by Imperial grants. In 1741, and in the following years, 
they repeatedly overran and devastated great portions of 
Bengal. For several generations the people remembered 
the horrors of that time, and a record of it survives to 
the present day in the name of the Maratha ditch made 
b)* the English for the protection of their settlement of 
Calcutta. In 1751, only six years before the victory of 
Clive at Plasscy, the Viceroy of Bengal was compelled to 
purchase peace by the engagement to pay to the Marathas 
an annual chauth or tribute, and by the cession of the 
southern part of the province of Orissa. In 1759 they 
occupied Delhi. They were in possession of the Punjab, 
and declared their intention of leaving no part of India 
unconquered. ‘ Their power,’ writes Elphinstone, ‘ was at 
this time at its zenith. Their frontier extended on the 
north to the Indus and Himalaya, and on the south nearly 
to the extremity of the peninsula ; all the territory within 
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those limits that was not their own paid tribute. The 
whole of this great power was wielded by one hand. The 
establishments of the ^^aratha Government had increased 
with its power. Its force was no longer composed of 
predatory bands alone ; it included an army of well-paid 
and well-mounted cavalry in the direct service of the State, 
and 10,000 disciplined infantry, who, though a very imper¬ 
fect copy of that commanded by Europeans, were far 
superior to any infantry previously known in India. The 
Marathas had now also a train of artillery surpassing that 
of the Moguls, which they had so long regarded with awe 
and envy. They even endeavoured to assume the pomp 
which was characteristic of their rivals. Rich dresses, 
spacious tents, and splendid caparisons became common 
among them, and their courts and retinues were formed 
on the Mogul modeP.’ Although titular Emperors re¬ 
mained, the dynasty of the Moghals had now virtually 
perished. 

At the very time in which the power of the Marathas 
seemed to have become irresistible, they were on the 
brink of a tremendous catastrophe. The Afghan monarcli 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had three times since 1748 invaded 
India, and in September 1759 he again entered the Punjab. 
During the following year he held possession of that 
province, and towards the end of the rainy season ho 
marched towards Delhi, supported by Shuja-ud-daula the 
Nawab Vizier, and by large numbers of his Afghan 
countrymen who had settled or taken service in India. 
The Marathas met him, early in January 1761, at Panipat 
with an army said to number some 300,000 men. The 
result of the battle that followed was their almost total 
destruction. In the course of the campaign 200,000 men 
are said to have been killed, and few of the great Maratha 
chiefs escaped. Ahmad Shah made little use of his victory, 
and soon after the battle he returned to Kabul. 

It seemed for a time that the Marathas could never 
recover from their defeat, but within a few years their 

* ‘History of India,’ book xii. ch. 4 . 
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power and the terror that they inspired were hardly less 
formidable than before. They returned to Northern India, 
possessed themselves of Delhi, and devastated the Doab 
and Rohilkhand. Oudh narrowly escaped a similar fate, 
but the English, whose power was now rapidly extending, 
were strongly interested in the safety of that province 
which was contiguous to their own territories, and by their 
arms and influence it was saved from the ruin of a Maratha 
invasion. 

It does not fall within my purpose to give in anj’ detail 
the history of the Marathas, but it has been ncccssar)’ at the 
outset of my work to remind the reader how nearly the>’ 
achieved that universal dominion over India which thc\' 
openly declared to be their aim In the recognition of 
that fact, and of the peril with which in common with other 
Indian countries our own provinces were threatened, lies 
the key to the policy of Mastings throughout the events 
which it is the special object of this work to describe. 

IJeforellie establishment, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, of the Moghal dynasty, a great part of India had 
been ruled for several centuries by princes of Afghan origin, 
and it was their practice to surround themselves with 
the hardy soldiers of their own religion and race. When 
Habar invaded India in 1526, and founded the empire 
which, under a succession of remarkable sovereigns, lasted 
for more than 150 years, there was scarcely a district of 
Northern India without its settlement of Afghans. The 
Peshawur valley and the country between the mountains 
and the Indus had been before that time conquered and 
permanently occupied by Afghan invaders, and in that tract 
men of Afghan race still constitute the most numerous 
section of the population. Further south in the Punjab, 
and in what are now called the North-Western Provinces, 
Afghan chiefs often obtained grants of land for military 
services, and settled in their new homes; neither they nor 
their followers were usually inclined to devote themselves to 
agricultural pursuits, and they remained for the most part, 
as their descendants often remain still, a small minority in 
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the midst of a Hindu population. During the time of com¬ 
parative prosperity between the accession of Akbar and the 
earlier part of the reign of Aurangzeb there was less room 
for Afghan adventurers, but after the death of Aurangzeb. 
when the empire was rapidly breaking up, they became 
more numerous than ever. Tempted by the certainty of 
military service and by the hope of finding distinction and 
wealth and plunder, they flocked from their mountains into 
India. In the words of the Sair-ul-mutakhcrin, ‘ they .seemed 
to shoot up out of the ground like so many blades of grass.’ 
‘The country,' writes Hamilton, ‘swarmed with multitude.s 
of vagrants, chiefly in search of employment, who were 
ready to enlist under any standard that might be raised, or 
to fight in any cause that might offer. Comparatively few 
of these men received regular pay; the horse and accoutre¬ 
ments of every trooper were his own property, and he often 
engaged with no other view than plunder*.’ 

The history of India at this time is full of the contests in 
which bands of Afghan soldiers took an active part, of 
the terror they inspired, and the atrocities they committed. 
Even the Marathas who were then deva.stating India were 
less sanguinary and faithless than the Afghan.s. If the 
latter were less formidable and less destructive, it was only 
because they were less numerous, and because unlike the 
former, who had common interests and were obedient to 
their chiefs, the Afghan thought of little, as a rule, but 
his own personal advantage, and was ready at a moment’s 
notice to transfer his services to a new master. Having 
no single purpose, there was no possibility that a new 
Mohammedan power should be raised by the Afghan.s 
on the ruins of the empire of the Moghals. 

‘RohillaV a word signifying ‘Mountaineer’ or 'High¬ 
lander,' was the name often given in India to these Afghan 

* * History of the Robilla Afghans/ a name by which Afghans, or mote 
P* particularly Afghans settled in Hindu* 

I have retained the ordinary speIN stan, arc somctimcj known. The word 
log 'Rohilla/ but -Hohdab* would appears to lx? Pushtu, or 

be more accurate. I quote the follow- formetl fromr^u, ‘‘moun- 

ingfrom Colonel Yule- -'Robilla,” tain/* thus signifying “ mountaineer of 
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adventurers or immigrants. Whether originally there were 
any diffcrcncesof signification or not, the three terms Afghan, 
Rohilla, and Pathan, became practically synonymous. 


Hot a brge i>art of 
Kastem Afghanistan specifically bore 
the name of Kch* Colonel Vole gives 
a quotation from the Tarikh't-Sbahi. 
uriltcn in the time of Akbar, which 
nictitions the 'Afghans of koh» who 
vamc, AS is their wont, like ants and 
locusts to enter the king’s service ’; and 
.nnolhcr from Ferishta which sa)'s :— 

' Koh is the name of a particular 
mountain [•country] which eatemis in 
length from Swad and Uajaur to the 
town of Siwi belonging to Bhakar. 
In breadth it stretches from Hasati 
A 1 x 1 a 1 to Kabul. Kandahar Usituatc^l 
in this territory.’ Yule’s ' Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian Words.* p. 580. The 
trnn Kohitia is now seldom heard in 
Northern India, but in the Pcccan. 
ami cs{>ccia1l)* in Hydtrabad where 
.Xfghan immigrants are numerous, it is 
•till in common use. The name by 
which Afghans settled in India arc 


now more usually known is P.athan.a 
word of which, as Colonel Vule sa3S, 
the derivation is obscure. According 
to some authorities, it is a name of 
Afghan origin, according to others it 
is Indian. Colonel Vide has given 
some of its fanciful derivations; an¬ 
other still more fanciful is found in 
Ferishta’s Intro<luction to his 11 is* 
lory;—‘The people of this country 
call their home in their own language 
Afghanistan and themselves Afghan. 
The people of India call them Pathan ; 
but the reason for this is not know'n. 
But it seems to me that when under 
the rale of Mohammedan sovereigns, 
Mussulmans fir^t came to the city of 
Patna and dwelt here, the people 
of India, for that reason, called 
them Potans.—but Cod knows 1 * Sir 
li. M. lilliot’s ‘ History of India, as 
toM by its own Historians/ vol. >1. 
p. 56s. 
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Dcitmction of the Maratha army at Panipat. 

'T'lIAT portion oftlicvast alluvial plain of Northern India 
which lies between the borders of tlic Punjab and of 
Bengal, and which now comprises the greater part of the 
North-Western Provinces and the whole (jf Oudh, in¬ 
cludes two extensive tracts of country, separated from each 
other, through a distance of more than 400 miles, by tltc 
Ganges. The first of these tracts, situated between the 
right or western bank of that river and the Jumn.i, which 
Joins the Ganges at Allahabad, contains the districts of 
the Dodb, and on the right bank of the Jumna arc 
Delhi and Agra, the capitals of the Afghan and Moghal 
Sovereigns. The second of these tracts lies between the 
left or eastern bank of the Ganges and the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya. It comprises the whole of Rohilkhand and 
Oudh, 'with which my present narrative will mainly be 
concerned. Physically there are no important differences 
between these two provinces, nor are they separated by 
any natural boundaries. They form one continuous plain 
with hardly any undulation of surface except where it is 
broken by the rivers that intersect it. Owing to their 
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position below the mountains, Oudh and Rohilkhand have 
a damper climate and a more luxuriant vegetation than the 
countr>' on the other side of the Ganges, and their com¬ 
parative greenness, the greater abundance of wood, and in 
many parts the views of the distant peaks of the snowy 
Himalaya, give them a more pleasant aspect. 

Oudh, the larger of the two provinces, lying to the south¬ 
east of Rohilkhand. has an area of 24,000 square miles, 
and it contains at the present time a population of more 
than 11.000,000. 

In the last centurj’. during the time of which I am about 
to write, the people of Oudh had often to sufTer from 
misgovemment and oppression, but their lot was in one 
respect comparatively fortunate. The province was in a 
great measure protected by its geographical position from 
foreign invasion. While the greater part of India was being 
devastated or subjected to tribute by the Marathas, Oudh, 
although the danger seemed sometimes imminent, escaped 
this crowning calamity. On its northern frontier, the 
Himalaya was an impassable barrier 5 on the south and 
cast the unfordablc Ganges or the British provinces gave 
sufficient protection, and the only frontier that was 
perilously weak was that on the north-west, on the side of 
Rohilkhand. During the winter months, when the floods 
of the rainy season have ceased, and the river has not yet 
been swollen by the melting of the snow in the Himalaya, 
the Ganges in the upper part of its course is often fordable. 
Rohilkhand was thus exposed to the attack of the Maratha 
hordes, and through that country the road into Oudh and 
towards our own provinces was open to them. They 
repeatedly crossed the river and carried destruction through 
Rohilkhand ; they threatened, but. deterred by fear of the 
English, they never actually invaded Oudh. 

Rohilkhand has an area of 12,000 square miles, about 
that of Belgium, and it has at the present time a population 
of nearly 6,000,000. It extends from Hardwar, where the 
Ganges enters the plains from the mountains, along the 
foot of the Garhwal and Kumdon Himalaya, to the frontiers 
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of Oudh, a distance of nearly 200 miles. It is now one of 
the richest and most highly cultivated parts of the North- 
Western Provinces; it includes six- British districts and 
many large towns, and in the middle of the pro\ incc lies 
the small native state of Rampur, with about half a million 
people, ruled by a Mohammedan prince, the descendant and 
representative of one of the Roliilla chiefs of whose historj’ 
I am about to write. We shall not find in the plains of 
Rohilkhand the ‘fair valleys’ of Macaula>'’s description; 
his ‘snowy heights’ at the sources of the Ramganga, the 
chief river of central Rohilkhand, arc not quite so imaginary, 
but the beautiful hills from which it comes arc hardly more 
snowy than those at the sources of the Thames*. 

One other geographical fact must be explained because, 
in the troubled times of which this narrative will treat, it 
often affected the fortunes of the people and the rulers of 
Rohilkhand. The whole of the province is not the rich and 
cultivated country of which I have spoken. Immediately 
below the mountains, which rise like a wall suddenl>' from 
the plains, lies a belt of forest, usually ten or twelve miles 
broad, locally known as the Bhabar. It is almost entirely 
without water, and the soil consists of a vast deposit of 
sand and boulders. The larger rivers struggle across this 
remarkable tract, but the smaller streams arc absorbed as 
soon as they leave the mountains, and except during the 
rainy season they disappear from their shingly beds. 
Much of the forest has been destroyed, but parts may still 
be found where it retains its former splendour, and 
immediately below the hills scenes of extreme beauty arc 
not uncommon. At a distance of ten or twelve miles 
from the mountains the waterless forest suddenly ceases ; 
the streams that were absorbed in the great deposit 
of shingle come again to the surface, the water runs on 
sluggishly or collects in swamps, and in place of the 
forest we enter on a tract covered with tall reeds and 
grasses. This is the Tarii, well known for its tigers, and 
infamous during a portion of the year for its fevers. It 

^ MacaulayEssays: ^^'aITcn Hastings. 
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lias usually a breacUh of about ten miles, and gradually 
passes into the cultivated districts of the plains. Many 
parts of the Tarai were more populous and better cultivated 
a century ago than now. When anarchy prevailed, or 
when the country was threatened with savage invasion, the 
Tar.-ii and forest aiTorded, in spite of their deadly climate, 
a comparatively safe asylum to the people of Rohilkhand. 
It was their established custom, in time of danger, to fly 
with their families, their cattle, and their valuables to 
these refuges where no enemy was usually disposed to 
follow, and on more than one critical occasion the rulers 
of the province were able to escape destruction by re¬ 
treating to the fastnesses at the foot of the Himalaya. 
This was especially the ease during the Rohilla dominion 
(»f which I propose to give the history. 

The ancient name of Rohilkhand, and one still in common 
use by tlic people, was Katehr. The name Rohilkhand was 
first applied to it in the middle of the eighteenth century 
when it fell into the hands of the Rohillas. It had long been a 
rich province of the Moghal ICmpirc, ruled by Mohammedan 
governors; many grants of land were from time to time 
given to Mohammedans, especially In the northern districts 
now known as Bijnor and Moradabad. The number of 
converts from Hinduism was unusually large. At the 
present time there is no part of the North-Western 
Provinces in which Mohammedans arc so numerous, but 
they form less than one-fourth of the population, and the 
mass of the people is and has always been Hindu. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century Afghans had 
become numerous in Katehr. After the death of Aurangzeb 
the authority of the Emperor was often hardly recognised. 
The Hindu chiefs, who if they had been united under a 
common head might have freed themselves from Moham¬ 
medan dominion, thought only of their own quarrels and 
jealousies, and general confusion prevailed. It was at this 
time that an enterprising soldier, Ali Mohammad, rose 
rapidly to power, and became the founder of the short-lived 
rule of the Afghans in Rohilkhand. 
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According to accounts that have been usually accepted, 
tlii.s remarkable chief was not an Afghan by birth, but a 
Hindu, a Jat by caste. When a child he was forcibly seized 
by an Afghan adventurer called Daud, who, bcgljining life 
as a slave, obtained by the murder of his master Shah 
Alam and by his own energy a position of importance 
in Katehr. AH Mohammad was adopted by Daud as his 
son, and was brought up as a Mohammedan. This is the 
account given in the GuIi.stan-i-Rahmat and by other 
authorities, but according to the Persian manuscript on 
which Hamilton’s history is based, Daud was the son of 
Shah Alam, and the brother of Hafiz Rahmat of whom I 
shall .soon have to speak ; Ali Mohammad is there stated 
to have been the son of Daud, the story of his Hindu birth 
and adoption is denied, and nothing is said rcs[}ccting the 
murder of Shah Alam. It is needless to enquire which of 
the two accounts is true. The author of the Gulistan-i- 
Rahmat and the friends of Hafiz Rahmat were interested 
in maintaining the low origin of Ali Mohammad and in 
disparaging a family whose rights Hafiz Rahmat had 
usurped. On the other hand, the work from which 
Hamilton mainly derived his history was written by an 
adherent of Kaizullah Khan, the son of Ali Mohammad, and 
he desired to give as much honour as possible to his master. 

Daud. in his turn, was murdered, and Ali Mohammad, 
succeeding to his property and to the command of his 
retainers, soon became the most important personage in 
Katehr. He was a man of ability and courage, and his 
great reputation attracted large numbers of Afghan adven¬ 
turers to his service. His power was chiefly established by 
the usual means, by violence, assassination, treachery and 
corruption, but he did not owe to them the whole of his 
success. ‘ He neglected,’ writes Hamilton, in his History of 
the Rohilla Afghans, ‘no means in his power to strengthen 
his interest and enlarge his connections, and the circum¬ 
stances of the times afforded him ample scope for accom¬ 
plishing these views by methods the most easy and 
obvious. The Court of Delhi being, at this time, torn 
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to pieces by the struggles of contending nobles, had lost much 
of its power and influence, so that Ali ^lohammad, conscious 
of his strength, showed little attention to the imperial 
mandates, and delayed or avoided, on various frivolous 
pretexts, any payment of revenue into the royal treasury, 
employing the income of his lands in raising troops, 
purchasing artillery and military stores, and. .above all, in 
securing the friendship of many of the principal personages 
in the province, by a judicious and well-timed liberality; 
neither was he remiss in cultivating the attachment of the 
lower orders by the same practices as enabled him to 
succeed with their superiors, and he now only waited an 
opportunity to throw off the mask and openly assert his 
independence, .as most of the governors in the more distant 
jirovinccs had already done’.’ 

The inv.asion of India by Nadir Shah in 1739 strength¬ 
ened the power of Ali Mohammad by weakening that of 
the Ivmperor, and large numbers of Afghan soldiers took 
service with him. He further improved his position and 
guarded himself .against future danger by attaching to 
his interests his uncle. Rahmat Khan, the m.an who was 
destined to become the most important of all the Afghan 
chiefs in Rohilkhand. He joined Ali Mohammad and 
received from him a large grant of land. 

Rahmat Khan was bom in Afghanistan about the year 
j/io. His father Shah Alam had settled in Katchr in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and obtained from 
the Moghal Government service in that province. He 
tells us, in .a work which he wrote on the genealogy of 
the Afghans, that the whole of his tribe, the Kutah Khail, 
had emigrated from Afghanistan into India. His family 
originally belonged to the Baraich or Badalzdi tribe in the 
province of Kandahar. His great-grandfather, he says, 
was Shaikh Shihab-ud-din, * but he liked to call himself 
the dog (Kutah) of the Prophet,’ and from this was de¬ 
rived the name of his tribe, the Kutah Khail. His sons 
and grandsons lived, and became people of some import- 

’ llAmiltorii p. 40. 
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ance, among the Yusufzais on the Peshawar frontier. The 
greater number of the Rohillas settled in Rohilkhand were 
of Yusufzai origin, and Rahmat Khan aftei^vards gave 
evidence of his interest in that tribe by ordering an old 
history of their occupation of Kabul and of their subsequent 
movements into India to be translated from Pushtu into 
Persian k 

In 1740 the greater part of tlie country now called 
Rohilkhand was in Ali Mohammad’s possession, and he 
was recognised by the Emperor as its Governor. P'or five 
jears his authority was almost undisputed, but in 1745 he 
quarrelled with Safdar Jang the Subahdar of Oudh. The 
ictaincr,s of Ali Mohammad had seized some propert}' 
belongiitg to Safdar Jang’s servants, and redress for the 


' The work of Maflz Kahmnt Kli.nn, 
mentioned on p 12. is called the 
* Khnla^t An accfjunt of 

it will \x: found in Pr Kien's Cata* 
lo^uc of lVr>ian MSS. in the Kritish 
hfuMrum. voL i page 3i2. and in 
Dr. Ethe’s of MSS. in the 

India Office Library. No. Fn ihe 

tronslation of the Giilisian>i‘Kahniat 
(noliccfi in the Preface*)» the author* 
of the KhQla<yji*ul*an^ab is er¬ 
roneously ascril.M:d to Shaikh Shihab- 
ud din. I have to thank T)r. ICthc 
for the infonnation that he has 
me regarding the contentsofthis work. 
Dom, in the notes to his translation 
of Kiamat Ullah's ' Hl.Uory of the 
Afghans,’ has made numerous refer¬ 
ences to the* Khulisat u]-ans;lb/ Sec 
also Ravcrly, ‘On the Origin of the 
Afghan People/ p. 571. I have been 
unable to discover an)thing further 
legarding the Kutah Khail tribe to 
which Ilafiz Kahmat I>clongcd. Dr. 
IMIcw, to whom 1 am indcbte<I for 
much interesting infonnation, suggests 
that Kulah Kbail may be the same as 
Kutazni, a sub-division of the Kukuzai, 
a small section of the im|>ortant tribe 
of the Moliroands, wlio occupy the 
mountainous country to the north¬ 
west of Peshawar. He tells me that 


htUah, though not a Puduu uord. 
is commf»nly u<h 1 by the Afghans 
on the Indian bor<ier. and reprv'cnu 
the Pathan pronunciation of the Hindi 
Kuita (dog). The history of the 
Vusiifrais, rvfcfrc<l to in the text, is 
the ‘Tawarikh'i'Rahinat Kliani/lnrlia 
Office MSS. Nos. S8. fSf, 58z. Pr. 
I'dhe sa>8 in his Catalogue that thi.< 
was an ohl l^u-htn hictor)' written 
alxmt AJ>. 163a, which Hafiz Kahmat 
<lcNire<I, about 1770, should l>c con* 
denied and re-written in Persian in an 
easy and readable style, It is noticed 
by Pont in his preface to the M listory 
of the Afghans/ and an abridged Ger¬ 
man transl.ntion of the work was given 
by him in the bulletin Scieiitillquc dc 
PAcademic Imperialc dc St. Peters- 
Iioiirg, vol. IV. p. 6 . Hcgnrd- 

ing the scttlenicnts of Vusufr.tis in 
Kubilkhand and elsewhere in India, sec 
EIpbinstunc's * Kingdom of Caubul.* 
vol. it p. dee. and hii ‘History of 
India/ book xil. chap. 3; Dr. Bcl- 
Icw’s ‘General Rcj>ort on the Yu^uf- 
zAis/ and his ‘Races of Afghanistan ; * 
Mr. Tbbetson's ‘Report on the Punjab 
Census of 1881 • Hayal-i-Afghan, or 

Afghani>tan and its inhabitant, by 
Muhammad llaydt Khan^C.S.L, trans¬ 
lated by H. Pricatlcy.* 
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injury was refused. Safdar Jang, furious at the insults he 
had received, and jealous of the growing power of his 
neighbour, went to Delhi and induced the Kmperor to 
order Ali Mohammad to make instant restitution of the 
property that had been seized and to deliver up the 
Rohillas who had been guilty of the outrage. Ali Moham¬ 
mad refused in positive terms to obey the imperial mandate. 
The r-m()cror. Mohammad Shah, was easily persuaded to 
punish, if possible, this oncnce. and to endeavour to expel 
Ali Mohammad and his Afghan followers from Rohilkhand. 
With the help of Safdar Jang and others a considerable 
force was collected, and accompanied by the I'.mpcror in 
person it crossed the Ganges. Ali Mohammad was de¬ 
serted by his troops; he made his submission, and was 
taken to Delhi, where he received honourable treatment. 
His adherents were still so strong and turbulent that it was 
necessary to conciliate him, and he was soon entrusted 
with the government of Sirhind between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. 

In 1/4^, the invasion of India by Ahmad Shah Abdali 
gave to Ali Mohammad the opportunity of recovering his 
power. Me returned to Rohilkhand. was joined by most 
of his old retainers, and was soon in virtually independent 
possession of nearly the whole country. Almost every 
military and civil post of importance was given to Afghans 
whom he could trust, and large numbers of his followers 
received grants of land. 

Ali Mohammad’s rule was by no means oppressive 
to the mass of the Hindu population, but he drove across 
the Ganges every one of whom he had any apprehension. 
Hindus of rank and influence were treated with cruel 
severity; Hindu zemindars were deprived of their lands, 
and public officers of their employments. ' In the space of 
a few weeks,’ says Hamilton, ‘the country was put com¬ 
pletely under a Pathan government, and this decided mode 
of proceeding, although harsh and tyrannical, was certainly 
the only means of securing AH Mohammad in that absolute 
independence at which he aimed. During the remainder 
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of his life no attempt was made to disturb or subvert the 
despotic authority of the Afghans in Rohilkhand.’ The 
historian goes on to express his belief that if Ali Mohammad 
had lived longer he would have raised the countrj- to a 
high degree of prosperity, for, ‘ being altogether unmolested 
by other interference, he employed his whole time in 
making various wise and salutary regulations, placing his 
army on a respectable footing, and correcting and arranging 
the different departments of Government with a skill which 
distinguished his character as much for his policy and 
prudence in the exercise of power, as his preceding actions 
for the perseverance and enterj^rise by which that power 
was acquired 

Ali Mohammad's capital was Aonla, in the district of 
Bareilly, His tomb is still to be seen there among the 
ruins of mosques and other relics of the time of the 
Rohillas. , 

In 1749, little more than a year after the re-establishment 
of Ali Mohammad's power, he died. He left six sons, 
of whom the two elder, Faizullah Khan and Abdullah 
Khan, were absent, having been taken by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali to Kandahar, and the other four were children. 
Before his death, he made arrangements for dividing the 
country among them, and he chose his uncle and trusted 
friend Rahmat Khan to be ‘ Hafiz,’ or chief guardian of his 
sons during their minority. Dundi Khan, the cousin of 
Rahmat Khan and a distinguished soldier, was at the same 
time appointed Commander of the troops ; he was to 
take part with Rahmat Khan in the guardianship of the 
children and In the supreme government of the country. 
These two men gave to Ali Mohammad solemn assurances 
of attachment to his sons, and they swore upon the Koran 
to observe their promises. Other chiefs were appointed 
by Ali Mohammad to administer, in subordination to the 
guardians, districts which were assigned to them, and to 
preside over some of the more important departments of 


' Hamilton^ p. 87. 
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the governmenL AH Mohammad hoped in this way to 
establish checks on the power of Rahmat Khan and Dundi 
Khan and to guard the interests of his children. All the 
chiefs were to consult together when emergencies occurred ; 
each of them was to pay his share towards the common 
expenses of the central government, and to contribute troops 
for the common defence. As might have been anticipated, 
these arrangements did not last long. The death of AH 
Mohammad was soon followed by quarrels and intrigues 
among the chiefs, and by the attacks of foreign enemies. 

While the Rohillas were establishing their power in 
Kohilkhand, other Afghan adventurers were possessing 
themselves of considerable territories on the other side of 
the Ganges. In the Central Doab, an Afghan, Kdim Jang, 
belonging to the Bangash tribe, established himself at 
Farukhabad, and became, by means very similar to those 
of AH Mohammad, the ruler of a largo district. Further 
north, Najib Khan, afterwards called Najib-ud-daula, had 
already begun a distinguished career. He was one of the 
bravest and most able of AH Mohammad s adherents ^ he 
received from him a grant of land in Bijnor, the most 
northerly district of Rohilkhand, and married the daughter 
of Dundi Khan. A few years after AH Mohammad’s 
death, Najib-ud-daula became the First Minister of the 
Emperor and the master of a large tract in the upper DoAb 
between the Ganges and Jumna, extending southwards 
from the mountains almost as far as Delhi. By his 
ability and integrity he upheld for a time the falling 
fortunes of the empire. 

Thus in the middle of the eighteenth century, Afghan 
chiefs were in possession not only of the whole of RohiU 
khand, but of a large portion of the DoAb. 

Safdar Jang, the Subahdar of Oudh, who had be¬ 
come Vizier of the empire, found in the death of AH 
Mohammad a good opportunity for promoting his own 
interests, and he saw with anxiety the increasing power 
of the Rohillas on the borders of his own territories. 
Acting under his advice, Kutb-ud-din, whose father had 
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formerly received from the Emperor Mohammad Shah the 
military' command of the district of Moradabad, claimc<i 
the succession to that office. He invaded Rohilkhand. Ik 
was defeated by the Rohillas under Dundi Khan, and he 
him.sclf was killed. Safdar Jan" then cncoura"cd the 
Afghan chief of Farukhabad, Kaim Jang, to renew the 
attack, knowing that, whatexer might be its result, war 
between the two Rohilla powers was likely to turn to his 
own advantage. In the winter of 17.^0, Kaim Jang invaded 
Rohilkhand with a large force. Me was met b>- Hafiz 
Rahmat and Dundi Khan, and after a battle near Bud.ion 
he was defeated and killed. The villagers, Mr. White- 
way tells us, still point out the battle-field, and tell how 
phantom armies fight by night in the skic.s •. 

Safdar Jang, thinking the opportunity favourable for his 
own aggrandisement, .seized Fanikh.ab.ad and the territories 
of his Afghan ally, but Ahmad Khan, the son of Kaim Jang, 
.soon succeeded in collecting his adherents, and defeated th^e 
troops of the Vizier. Enraged at this. Safdar Jang caused 
all the members of Kaim Jang’s family on whom he could 
lay hands to be put to death, and he marched in person 
with a numerous army to attack Ahmad Khan. He was 
totally routed, he himself was wounded, and escaped with 
difficulty, and the Rohillas overran the country as far as 
Allahabad, which they seized and plundered. 

Safdar Jang was furious at his failure, and resolved, a.s 
the only means of destroying the power of the Rohillas, to 
call in the aid of the Marathas. Their chiefs, Malhar Rao 
Holkar and Jaiapa Sindia, agreed, on receiving promises of 
large subsidies, to join him with their troops ; he himself 
collected a large force, and the united armies marched with 
irresistible numbers towards Farukhabad. Ahmad Khan 
applied for assistance to Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan. 
tJrging that all Rohillas should combine against a common 
danger. Although they refused the request, some of the 
chiefs were less prudent and joined Ahmad Khan. This 
fatal step involved the whole Rohilla confederacy in the 

‘ ‘Calcutta Review/ 1875. 
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ciuarrcl; it brought the Marathas into Rohilkhand, and 
was the beginning of events wliich ended with the downfall 
of the Rohilla power. 

Ahmad Khan was soon defeated; in 1751 the Marathas 
and Safdar Jang entered Rohilkhand ; the Rohillas, unable 
to resist the attack, retreated to the wild forest tract below 
the mountains, and the province was soon overrun and 
devastated. The Marathas. we arc told by a Mohammedan 
writer, ‘ ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escape, anil every article of money or property 
they carried off as booty In the following year, \ 
the alarm of a fresh invasion of India by Ahmad Shah 
made Safdar Jang and the Marathas anxious to leave 
Rohilkhand. and they agreed to evacuate the province on 
the condition that bonds for fifty lakhs of rupees should 
be given by the Rohillas to the Vizier, and that the 
Rohillas should pay every year a tribute of five lakhs 
to the Kmperor. I he bonds were made over by Safdar 
Jang to the Marathas in part payment of the subsidies that 
he had promised. They were never paid, and they after- 
ward.s formed the basis of Maratha claims on Rohilkhand. 
I'hc ravages of the Marathas had reduced the country to a 
state front which it did not recover for years*. Ahmad 
Khan was allowed to rc-c.stablish himself in Farukhabad. 

Soon after these events, violent quarrels broke out among 
the heirs of Ali Mohamm.id and their followers, and in 1754 
Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan resolved no longer to 
regard the pledges which they had given, and they appro¬ 
priated to themselves the most valuable portions of Rohil¬ 
khand. The larger share was taken by Hafiz Rahmat, 
and he soon became by far the most important man in the 
province, and virtually its ruler. Small districts tvcrc 
assigned to Faizullah Khan and Abdullah Khan the two 
elder sons of Ali Mohammad, and to several infiucntial 

' Tnrik i-Ahmad Shah. Elliot, yoI. and by other aulhorilies, to the death 
viii. p. 119. of All Mohammad and to the events 

• Elphinstone, book xil. chap. 4. of the following two or three years. 
There arc discrepancies in the dnUs 1 have given those which seem most 
by Elphto^onc, by llomUton, likely to be correct. ^ 
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chiefs; a money allowance was given to Saidiillali Khan, 
another son of Ali .Mohammad, and the other sons received 
nothing. ^Thus,' writes the native historian, giving their 
honour to the winds, and suffering the tide of avarice and 
ambition to sweep away the dying injunctions of their 
benefactor into the ocean of oblivion, the guardians iniqui- 
tously deprived the children of .Ali Mohammad of their 
birthright, and seized the reins of authority with the hand 
of ingratitude A’ 

It is needless to describe in detail the events of the next 
few years. Rohilkhand had suffered terribly from the 
devastations of the Marathas ; great tracts of country had 
been almost deserted by their inhabitants, and fresh mis¬ 
fortunes were soon to follow. 

In 1754, the Emperor Ahmad Shah was dcpo.scd .ind 
blinded by his unscrupulous Minister Ghazi-ud-din. 
Safdar Jang died soon afterwards, and was succeeded in 
the government of Oudh by his son Shuja-ud-daula.a man 
who during the next t\\ enty years was to take a conspicuous 
part in the history not only of the Rohillas but of the 
English in Northern India. In Ahmad Shah 

Abdali invaded India for the third lime, and captured 
Delhi. When in the following year he returned to his own 
dominions, he appointed the Afghan chief, Najib-ud-daula, 
of whom I have already spoken, to be First Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief to the nominal Emperor, Alamgir the 
Second. Immediately after the departure of Ahmad Shah. 

* 7 . 57 ) Ghazi-ud-din, in the hope of restoring his own 
power, persuaded the Marathas to help him. With their 
assistance he marched on Delhi and occupied the city, and 
Najib-ud-daula was forced to retire to his own territory in 
the northern parts of the Doab and Rohilkhand. 

In 1758, the Marathas were in possession of the whole of 
the Punjab. In concert with Ghazi-ud-din they resolved to 
attack Najib-ud-daula and possess themselves of Rohilkhand 
and Oudh, and ‘ they talked (writes Elphinstone) without 
the least reserve of their intended conquest of the whole 

* Quoted by tlfimiUon, p 
C 1 
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of Hinclostan.’ Shuja-ud-daula had been on friendly terms 
with Xajib-ud-daula, the relations between him and the 
other Rohilla chiefs had been more amicable than in the 
time of his father, and the common danger to which they 
were now exposed brought about an intimate alliance. 
He knew that if the IMarathas established themselves in 
Rohilkliand the road to his own territories in Oudh would 
be open to them. No time was lost by the Marathas. 
In the autumn of 1759, after laying waste the country of 
Najib-ud-daula, who was forced to take refuge with the 
greater part of his forces in entrenchments on the western 
bank of the Ganges, they crossed the river into Rohilkhand. 
In the districts of Hijnor and Moradabad alone, in the 
course of a month, they destroyed 1300 villages and com¬ 
mitted every conceivable atrocity. Hafiz Rahmat and 
the other Rohilla chiefs could offer no cfTectual resistance ; 
they retreated with their troops to the forest below the 
mountains, and sent urgent messages to Shuja-ud-daula 
for assistance. He was not backward in affording it. He 
had already, on hearing of the Maratha invasion, marched 
rapidly with his army from Lucknow; he entered Rohil¬ 
khand, surprised the Marathas. and, in November, I 759 » 
drove them with heavy loss across the Ganges. 

The intervention of the Vizier had saved the Rohillas 
from destruction, but it would probably have been less 
successful if the Marathas had not been compelled by the 
approach of a more dangerous enemy to devote all their 
attention to other matters. Ahmad Shah Abdali was now 
beginning his fourth invasion of India ; he had entered the 
Punjab in September, 1759, and there was nowhere any 
power except that of the Marathas, which had now reached 
its highest point, to oppose him. More than a year elapsed 
before the final trial of strength. Ahmad Shah was joined 
by Najib-ud-daula, by Hafiz Rahmat and by other Rohilla 
chiefs, with all the troops they could collect'. The co- 

£1 ph ins t one/Kingdom of Can bol/ to 40,000 of his own subjects, 30,000 
vol. ii. p. 296, says I conjecture Rohilla troo|>s, nnd 10,000 belonging 
Ahmad Sh:)h*s force to have amounted to the Indian chiefs.* 
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operation of Shuja-ud-daula was, for some lime, doubt¬ 
ful, but he at last threw in his lot with the invader. 

In October 1760, Ahmad Shah marched towards Delhi, 
and on the 6th January, 1761, the army of the Marathas 
was destroyed at the great battle of Panipat. Ahmad Shah 
remained only a short time in India after his victory; 
before his departure he acknowledged Shah Alam as 
Emperor, he restored Najib-ud-daula to the post of First 
Minister, he appointed Shuja-ud-daula to be Vizier, and 
gave to the Rohilla chiefs who had joined him the districts 
that he had occupied in the Doab. Etawa and the country 
between Agra and Kalpi fell to the share of Hafiz Rahmat 
and Dundi Khan. For a few years after their terrible defeat, 
the Marathas did not actively interfere in the affairs of 
Northern India, and this was the most peaceful time of the 
Rohilla dominion. 



CHATTliR III. 

THE KOini-l.AS. 

( hnmcicr of Ihc RohillAs or I'AlhAns.—I'hc Vusuf/Ais.—The Kohillas in 
H<»hiikhan<l.—Their injc pO'*iiion.— MisTC|>rc$cnlAtions of Hurkc nn<l Mac* 
niUny.— H.ifir R.'iUniat nnd the Foct Harir.—Xumlxr of RohiUns in Rohil- 
khnn<l.—The Rohill.i Government.—liarir Rabnmfs Achninistralion.—Com* 
pAr.itive prosperity after the battle ofFanipat. 

T HAVE already given some account of the origin and 
^ character of the Roliillas. but, although I may have to 
anticipate some of the facts belonging to a later period 
of my history, I wish before going further to show still 
more clearly what sort of people these Afghan adven¬ 
turers were. Ignorance in regard to this matter has been 
at the root of much of the error and misrepresentation 
which, after the Rohilla war, began to prevail in England, 
and which even now continue to obscure the fame of Warren 
Hastings- 

The Rohillas, or to give them the name by which they 
arc now more commonly known, the Pathans, when they 
have been settled for several generations among a com¬ 
paratively civilised people, lose in a great measure, but by 
no means cntircl)', their barbarous characteristics, but the 
Pathan when he first entered India was, as he still is in his 
native mountains, a ruthless and treacherous savage. The 
character which these people bore in the last century was 
so precisely that which they bear now, that a description 
of them at the present day is as applicable as it would have 
been in the time of AH Mohammad or of Hastings. An 
account of the Pathans on the Punjab frontier has been given 
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by Mr, Ibbetson In his * Report on the Census of the Punjab 
(1881), and 1 make from It the following quotatioji:— 

‘The true Path-in is pcrliaps the most barbarous of all ilic racc» 
with which we arc brought into contact. He is bloodthirsty, cruel, 
and vindictive in the highest degree; he does not know what truth or 
faith is, insomuch that the saying A/^hiin b4 itttiifi ^ has passed into a 
proverb among his neighbours; and though he is not without counigt* 
of a sort and is often curiously reckless of his life, he would scorn (o 
face an enemy whom he could stab from l>ehind, or to meet hin^ on 
equal terms if it were possible to lake advantage of him, however 
meanly. Here are some of his proverbs: “ Keep a cousin poor, but 
use him.** “When he is little play with him: when he is grown up 
he is an enemy; fight him.*‘ “Speak good words to an enemy ver>’ 
softly; gradually destroy him root and branch.'* At the same time he 
has his code of honour, which he observes strictly. It imposes upon 
him three obligations : the right of asylum, which compels him to 
shelter and protect even an enemy who comes as a supplunt; the 
necessity to revenge by retaliation; and open-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And there is a son of charm about him, 
especially about the leading men, w hich makes one forget his treacherous 
nature. As ihe proverb says, “The Path<1n is one moment a saint, and 
the next a dcvil.“ There is an air of masculine independence about 
him which is refreshing in a country like India. He is a bigot of the 
most fanatical type, exceedingly proud and extraordinarily super¬ 
stitious 

The Kohillas who established themselves In Rohil- 
khand arc said, as I have already mentioned, to have been 
for the most j^art Yusufzais. Tlie following passage, 
whicli, in a .slightly abbreviated form, I quote from the 
work called Ilaydt-i-Afghan, describes the people of this 
tribe on the Punjab frontier:— 

‘The Yusufidis arc of somcw*hat robust build, of full stature, fair 
complexion, and high bearing. Highway robbery, cattle-lifting, house¬ 
breaking, and kindred forms of violence arc familiar to all, and form 
the chief means of subsistence to some. Not a few of the young men 
find a charm in the career of a soldier of fortune, and enter the sendee 
of some independent state, or enlist in some of the British infantry 
regiments, where they arc accounted good soldiers. Rarely indeed is 
any Yusufzii found engaged in trade or a handicraft, not because he 
has any especial contempt or aversion for trade, but rather bec.iusc 
he feels himself to have no capacity for it. They are, on the whole, 
rather rigidly confonnist to the external rites and discipline of Ishim. 


’ ^ * without faith.' 


^ Report, p. 200, 
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TJiey arc well instructed in the obligations of their faith as to prayers, 
pilgrimages and almsgiving. Among a people so complacently 
and invincibly ignorant, whose best-bom despise all learning as only 
becoming to the mulla. or clerical, no wonder that superstition is rife. 
But no scruple of religion nor fear of priest, strong as these may be, 
will avail to turn the Yusufz.li from any course of action on which his 
sclf-wiUcdness has once been set. Excessive self-esteem finds itself 
(jiutc at home w 'lih excessive ignorance, and the Yusufzdi is profoundly 
impressed with the €un\iciion that cver)*lhing in and about himself 
IS matter of Just and swelling pride. Me is proud of his clan, of his 
ov\n and his ancestors’prowess, and not least of his own ignorance 
and obstructiveness. Nor is his pride of the lofty kind that is satisfied 
\Mth the rapt and silent c<intcm|)!ation of its own superiority. On the 
contrar>', it h>scs no chance of finding expression in arrogant demeanour 
and blatant boastfulness. They arc but too truly charged with being 
passionate, malignant, resentful, envious, covetous, avaricious, and 
iinpl.icably vindictive. The success or (>rospcrily of their fellow they 
regard with an evil eye, and though courteous and conciliatory to the 
fiow'ciful, they have a heavy hand on the poor and the helpless. Their 
neighbours call them pitiless, without generous or chivalrous feeling, 
and devoid of all notion of gratitude. On the other hand, the Yusuftdi 
is noted for a high sense of honour, allowance being made for hi3 
ideas as to what constitutes honour, and a scrupulous sensitiveness 
to whatever affects his fair name and fame. These trails arc especially 
conspicuous in his rigid obscr>'ancc of the Afghan code of honour, and 
in his jealous regard for the reputation of his women. The Afghan 
code of honour, whose provisions are of such stringent obligations, 
has reference chiefly to three things : (i) Right of asylum, which every 
Afghan is bound to render, with all needed aid and protection, to any 
one, even a deadly enemy, who comes as a suppliant. This right, 
however, is limited to the boundaries of the premises, and if the 
fugitive step over them, he may be dealt with as may be thought 
(iropcr. With reference to the sacredness of this right of asylum, a 
current Pushto proverb says that if even a pig, most unclean of 
creatures, come into one’s house it must be protected. (2) The sacred 
duty of revenge for a wrong, of whatsoever kind, by retaliation on the 
wTong-docr. No efflux of time can cancel this obligation, and if 
circumstances should for a while baffle the desired revenge, it is be* 
queathed as a legacy from father to son, and may even run on for 
generations ere the favourable opportunity, patiently waited for, 
arrives, and (he debt is paid in full. (3) Hospitality, or the duty of 
providing for the wants of the guest and the stranger. The guest is 
provided with food and a bed in the guest*hou$c, and, if of rank, the 
cUicken-broth, sweetmeats, and leavened bread, that will probably 
form his repast, will be prepared by the ladies of the host’s family, 
and brought by the host himself or some member of his family. The 
poor friendless traveller repairs to the mosque^ and makes a meal 
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from the morsels begged from door to door. Bat all this cordiality 
of reception will not protect the traveller from being openly robbed 
by the host out of whose boundaries he has just passed, should his 
wealth and the probability of impunity tempt to the act 

I am far from wishing it to be supposed that all the 
Rohillas were savages of this type. Some of them had 
been settled in India long enough to give them a tinge 
of civilization, and some of their chiefs were undoubtedly 
deserving of respect, but it is a matter of historical 
certainty that the descriptions which I have quoted would 
have been generally applicable to them. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than the idea, 
still I suppose commonly believed, that the Rohillas were 
a nation inhabiting Rohilkhand. The term ‘ nation ’ was 
frequently applied to them by Burke and l-'rancis and 
others during and before the trial of Hastings. ‘To this 
man,’ said Burke, referring to the Vizier and to Hastings. 

* he sold this whole nation^ whose country was cultivated 
like a garden,... the bravest, most honourable and generous 
nation upon earth.' In the same way, Macaulay writes of 
the Rohillas as ‘ an injured nation,’ ‘ the finest population 
in India’; he refers to them as if, though originally 
colonists from Afghanistan, they had become the inhabitants 
of the country; he calls them a people ‘distinguished by 
skill in the arts of peace'; he says that during the 
Rohilla war, more than a hundred thousand people fled 
from their homes, and the reader supposes that these were 
Rohillas; he tells us that when the military resistance of 
the Rohillas ceased, their villages were burned, and 
it is inferred that the people of the villages were 
Rohillas. When Macaulay compares the actions of Shuja- 
ud-daula m Rohilkhand to' those of Catherine in Poland 
and to those of the Bonapartes in Spain, the reader assumes 
that the position of the Rohillas was similar to that of 
the Poles and Spaniards, that of an injured people violently 
oppressed by foreign invaders. Every one who has lived, 
as I have done, in Rohilkhand, knows as a fact that re- 

' p. 121, 
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quires no evidence of its truth that to apply such language 
to the Kohillas is nothing less than absurd. It would be 
less inaccurate to compare the position of the Rohillas in 
Rohilkhand with that of the Russians in Poland, or with 
that of the Trench in Spain in the time of Napoleon. The 
three eases had at least this in common, that in each of 
them a bo<ly of foreign soldiers was more or less successful 
in imposing, by violence and bloodshed, its rule over a 
large and unwilling population. The Rohillas were as 
much foreigners in Rohilkhand as Prcnchmen in Spain or 
Russians in Poland 

These facts were repeatedly pointed out by Hastings 
and others. Thus, in a letter dated the 30th December, 
>774, addressed to the Court of Directors by Prancis and 
the majority of the Council, a month after their arrival in 
Calcutta, when their virulent opposition to Hastings had 
already begun, the Rohillas were described as‘a brave and 
independent, though from the nature of their constitution, 
a weak and divided nation’; and Hastings, replying to this, 
wrote as follows: 'Brave and independent arc the epithets 
of declamation, and require no reply, but they arc not very 
consistent with the description given of the Rohillas. I 
must beg to except to the word “ nation " applied to the 
Rohillas. They arc a tribe of Afghans or Pathans, free¬ 
booters, who conquered the country about sixty years ago*, 
and have ever since lived upon the fruits of it, without 
contributing either to its cultivation or manufactures, or 
even mixing with the native inhabitants. The Rohillas 
arc Mahometans, the Natives Hindus, and have only 
changed masters®.’ A little later, Hastings wrote again: 
‘ The majority know, as well as myself, that the Rohillas 
arc not the people of the country, but a military tribe 
who conquered it, and quartered themselves upon the 

Ml) h)s L&say on Clive, |>ub- ^ l^e^s than forty ycArs would have 

linhctl before that oo Warren Hastin^i been more correct. 

Macaulay referred to the KobiUas in ^ Minute by Hastmg«» to Jan. I775> 
more accurate language: band 5th Kcport, App. No. 45. Forrest's 

of mercenary soldicta occupied Ro« Selections^ voh i. p. 178. 
hilkhand.^ 
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people, without following any profession but that of ann'^, 
or mixing in any relation with the native inhabitants.’ 

‘ Agriculture and commerce,’ Macaulay w rites, ‘ flourished 
among them, nor were they negligent of rhetoric and 
poetry.’ The connection of the Rohillas with agriculture 
was this, that they collected the rents and revenue of the 
land as zemindars or superior landlords, the land itself 
being left in the occupation of the Hindu cultivators. 
‘They added,’ the Mohammedan historian tells us, ‘to 
their own Afghan stubbornness all the perverseness and 
refractory behaviour inherent to the character of a ze¬ 
mindar*.’ Middleton, who was British Resident with the 
Vizier during the whole of the Rohilla war, speaking of 
what he had him.sclf seen and learned by personal observ’a- 
tion in Rohilkhand, stated in his evidence before the 
House of Commons, ‘ the Rohillas never applied them¬ 
selves to any profession but arms, never to husbandry, 
manufactures, or mechanic arts-.^^ 

The ‘rhetoric and poetry’ of which Macaulay tells us 
the Rohillas were not negligent deserve a brief notice, for 
the apparent origin of this statement is curious. Through¬ 
out nearly the whole period of the rule of the Rohillas, 
their most prominent chief was Hafiz Rahm.it Khan. The 
term ‘ Hafiz was, as I have already said, a title, signifying 
‘Guardian,’ given to him when he was made by Ali Mo¬ 
hammad the chief guardian of his children and of the state. 
By one of the many absurd mi.stakcs of the time, Hafiz 
Rahmat was supposed by some of the enemies of Hastings to 
be Hafiz, the famous Persian poet of the fourteenth century. 
It was as if, in a history of the Irish Viccroyalty of Lord 
Spencer, he were credited with the authorship of the 
I* aerie Quecne. Law, in his opening speech in the Defence 
of Hastings, referred to this absurd blunder. ‘ Hafiz Rah¬ 
mat,’ he said, ‘ had been particularly lamented, not only as 
being a great prince, not only as an hereditary one, but on 
account of his gallantry, his soldier-like qu.alities, and al-so 
as a poet. I have read an ingenious publication on the 
' Sair>ul-Mutakhcrio, vol. iii. p. 54. > Evidence, 32nd May, 1786. 
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subject, which states his being celebrated throughout the 
l{ast on account, not only of his valour, but for the beauty 
of Iiis poetic compositions. Hafiz is a great poet, but this 
man, so far from being a poet, if he had not signed this 
treaty, I should liavc doubted whether he could make his 
mark.’ 

Sometimes, although the identity of Hafiz Ralimat with 
the poet Hafiz was not asserted, he was spoken of as the 
worthy successor of his great name-sake. Thus, in his 
speech on I'ox's lia>t India Hill, on the 1st December, 
i/S^, Hurkc referred to him as ‘ the most eminent of the 
Rohilla chiefs, one of the bravest men of his time, famous 
throughout the Hast for the elegance of his literature and 
the spirit of his poetical compositions, by which he sup¬ 
ported the name of Hafiz.’ h'inally, the names of Hafiz 
and Hafiz Rahmat drop out, and the legend takes the form 
giveti to it in Macaulay’s Essay,—‘ nor were the Rohillas 
negligent of rhetoric and poetry.’ 

These stories were, however, not so ridiculous and base¬ 
less as Law imagined. Hafiz Rahmat was far from being 
ignorant and uneducated. He was certainly a man of 
considerable literary attainments. I have already referred 
to the Persian work on the genealogy of the Afghans of 
wliich he was the author*. His son, in the Gulistan-i- 
Rahmat, tells us that ‘ in his fifth year he commenced the 
perusal of the Koran, and at the age of ten years he had, 
in addition to the Koran, read many learned works.’ He 
was also, like many of the great Afghan chiefs of his time, 
something of a poet, and, no doubt, he and the Rohillas 
generally were as fond as the rest of their countrymen of 
the popular songs which have always been, and still are, so 
marked a characteristic of the Afghans’^. Several of the 
members of Hafiz Rahmat's family were men of education. 
His son, Mustajab Khan, wrote the Gulistan-i-Rahmat, a 
life of his father. Another son, llahyar Khan, compiled 
a Hindustani and Pushtu Dictionary, with explanations 

* > 3 . 

* i-or a further accoont of Hafu Rahmat os a poet, ice Appendix A. 
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in Persian’; another, Muhabbat Khan, wrote an Afghan 

grammar and dictionar>*; and a grandson. Sadat Var Khan 

was the author of another life of Hafiz Rahmat. called the 
Gul-i-Rahmat •. 

There is not much evidence to show the number of 
Afghans in Rohilkhand when their power was at its 
height. Mr, Whiteway, who has given much attention 
to their history, thinks that there may have been about 
forty thousand of them in a population of about a 
million Hindus ^ and it is ver>’ improbable that this 
number was ever exceeded. According to Hamilton, the 
best authority on the subject, there were fifteen or 
twenty thousand Rohillas in Rohilkhand in the time of AH 
Moliammad. In 1768, according to Vcrcist, who succeccSod 
Clive as Governor in Bengal, the strength of the army of 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan was estimated at from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand horse and foot ^ The number of men 
brought into the field by the Rohillas in their final struggle 
with the English and the Vizier is variously stated at forty 
and at twenty-cight thousand. These figures, however, are 
of little or no value as a guide towards the probable number 
of the Rohillas in Rohilkhand, because it is well known 
that their troops, like those of our own and other Indian 
armies, were composed, not only of their own people, but 
of any soldiers that the chiefs were able to engage, and 
they often included considerable numbers of Hindus { 


* Dr, Rieu's Calnlog^ic of Persian 
MSS. in the British Maseam^ vol. i. 
No. 399. 

* For an accoant of the Galistan-i- 
Rahmat and GoRi*Rahmat, see Pre* 
iace. 

* 'Calcutta Review.’ 1875. 

' Letter to the Court of Directors, 
March 28, 1786; Vcrcists ‘View of 
the Rise, Progress, &c. of the English 
Government in Bengal/ 1772, App. 
No. IV. '' 

* It is hardly worth while to give 
examples of the misslatemenu and 
exaggerations regarding the Rohillas 
put forth ID Parliament and else¬ 


where by the enemies of Hastings; 
hut 1 give the fono>ving quotation 
from a speech made by Francis in 
the Hoose of Commons on June 2, 
1786:^* The argument of Mr. Has¬ 
tings that the Rohillas were not a 
nation is fallacious in the extreme. 
They were a people capable of send¬ 
ing 60,000 6gl>ting men into the tlcld. 
A body capable of doing that mcriie<l, 
in his mind, the name of n people. 
What must the number of that jwople 
be who, exclusive of the women, old 
men, and chi]<lrcn, were capable of 
bringing 60,000 men into the field?’ 
Mill says that ‘ the united force of all 
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It was frequently asserted by the enemies of Hastings 
that the gnvcrnm(.nt of tlic Rohillas in Rohilkhand had 
been one of remarkable excellence. It became part of 
their ease to dwell in moving terms on the happiness of 
the people under their Rohilla rulers, and to contrast it 
with the misery that prevailed under the abominable ad¬ 
ministration of the Oudh authorities after the death of 
Shiija-ud-daula. Oriental historians seldom thought it 
worth while to describe the condition of the people, or to 
treat of matters other than those connected with the pro¬ 
ceedings of chiefs and princes and the wars and disputes 
in which they were almost constantly engaged, and little 
is known of the state of Rohilkhand during the more pros¬ 
perous times of Rohilla dominion. Although there can be 
no question that the accounts given by Burke and others 
of the extraordinary prosperity of the country were grossly 
exaggerated, we know that Hafiz Rahmat and several of 
the other chiefs were men of ability, and there Is reason to 
believe that under their strong persona! rule the mass of 
the Hindu population were treated with greater consider¬ 
ation and received better protection than was the ease in 
any of the neighbouring provinces, excepting those in the 
possession of Najib-ud-daula. Elphinstone tells us, but 
without giving his authority, that * their kindness to their 
1 lindu subjects cannot be denied, and the state of improve¬ 
ment to which they had brought their country excited the 
admiration of our troops*.' 

Some of the few facts that arc known regarding the ad¬ 
ministration of Hafiz Rahmat seem to show that he had 
greater intelligence than many of the rulers of his time. 
Thus, we are told by his son. in the Gulistan-i-Rahmat, 
that in the year 1769 ‘he gave orders that henceforth no 


ihcsc KatieM was cs-limalctl fit 80,000 
horse an<l foot.* This is taken front 
VcrcKt, but it was an estimate of the 
number of troops that all the Af^^han 
chiefs, (^cat and small, not only in 
kobilkhand but throughout Northern 
India, might bring together if unitcth 


and it had no reference to the number 
of men at the disposal of the chiefs in 
Kohtikhand. 

• ' Kingdom of Caubul/ toI. ii. 
p. 35. For ft i^ulicc of Mill's state* 
ments rcgftrding the Rohilla govern* 
nicnt see Appendix Ik 
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duties should be levied on any article of merchandise 
throughout his dominions : his sirdars strongly objected to 
the measure, as depriving him of a large source of revenue, 
and consequently from keeping up such an army as the 
circumstances of the times required ; but his object was to 
gain the affection of his subjects, and no pcrsuasir)ns could 
induce him to rescind the order. Throughout his dominions 
he abolislied taxes of evcr>’ denomination, whether on ex¬ 
ports or imports, though those imposts liad j-ielded man>- 
lakhs of rupees annually, nor would he revive this odious 
demand, even when his finances were at their lowest ebb.’ 
Trancklin, who visited Bareilly in 179,5, says that it had 
become ‘an emporium of commerce’ through the ■dis¬ 
criminating foresight’ of Mafiz Rahmat. aareilly had 
long been, and still remains, the principal city in Rohil- 
khand.but the favourite place of residence of Hafiz Rahmat 
was Pilibhit. where he built himself a palace and a hand- 
some mosque. The annual revenues of Hafiz Rahmat 
were said by Vcrclst to be fifty or sixty lakhs of rupees. 
Colonel Champion, who had good opportunities of learning 
the truth, stated, after the downfall of the Roliilla govern¬ 
ment, that he believed the revenues of the whole of Rohil- 
khand to have been between seventy and eighty lakhs '. 

The most peaceful and prosperous period of Roliilla 


* Sec Evidence of Colonel Cham¬ 
pion regarding the kohilla war, M^S. 
Kecoids, India Office, and Forrcirs 
5 >clections, vol. i. p. 173. Major 
Hannay (Forrest's Select i«ins, p. 
171) gave evidence to (he same effect 
The ilonrd of Commissioners in the 
Ceded andCon<fiicrcd Frovincct slated 
in a Report, dated April 13, 1808, 
that the province was said to have 
yielded in the time of the Kohillas an 
annual revenne of cjghty-four lakhs, 
but they point out that the nipecs 
then current in Kohilkhand were in¬ 
ferior in value to those of the Com¬ 
pany. 5 >ce ‘ Selections of Papers from 
the Recordsat (heEast India House/ 
vol. I. p. A.D. i8io. Francklln, 


who went to Kohilkhand when the 
country had been mined by the ninl- 
administration of the Oudli rulers, 
says that in the ffourishing limes of 
the empire the revenue of Kalehr 
was five millions sterling. an<l 'under 
the Kohilla goveniment, >sho paid 
unremitting attention to agriculture, 
the province might have yielded (hat 
sum/ Francklin s ‘ Shah Alarn/ p, 59. 
These figures obviously deserve no 
crctlit. In 1889, the gross land revenue 
of Kohilkhand was (taking the rupee 
at the conventional rate of two shil¬ 
lings) nearly ^690.000. .nnd the re¬ 
venue from all sources was a little 
more than jfi.ooo.oooo. 
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role \vn<? that which followed the defeat of the Marathas 
at Panipat, but it was of short duration. Before that time, 
as the preceding narrative has shown. Rohilkhand had 
suffered almost constantly from war, from violent dissen¬ 
sions among the chiefs, or, worst of all, from the devasta¬ 
tions of the Marathas, but between 1761 and 1768, it 
enjoyed comparative peace. During these seven years, 
Hamilton tells us— 

‘ The KohiUas had no enemies to interrupt their tranquillity from 
without, and alihout>h the injustice of the ^ardians gave rise to 
frequent jealousies and disputes, yet the vigorous administration of 
the chiefs who had usurped the government preserved the country 
in a tolerable degree of internal harmony, but we have no documents 
from which we might enter into a more minute description of the 
domestic management or political intrigues which occupied their 
attention within this period, as all that the Kohilla narrator remarks 
upon it is, “The Afghan sirdars, being freed from the vexatious inter¬ 
ruptions of the marauders of ihc Deccan by their chastisement at 
Panipat, and allaying the ferments of the discordant and the factious 
by the wisdom of their auspicious councils, passed seven years in 
harmony and ease ” 

Not only was Rohilkhand free at this time from Maratha 
invasion, but its frontiers on the north and west were kept 
in security by the wise administration of Najib-ud-daula. 
Shuja-ud-daula. although he had saved the Rohillas from 
destruction, might at any time have become a dangerous 
neighbour, but he was engaged in looking after his interests 

elsewhere. 

' Hamilton, p. t6i. 



CHAPTER IV. 


RETURN OF 


the marathas.—the nawab vizier, the 

EMPEROR, AND THE ENGLISH. 




'piIE Marathas did not again enter Kohilkhand until the 
beginning of 1772, but they had returned to Northern 
idia wi h hardly diminished force before that time. In 
/65 and in the follou-ing years their constantly growing 
power was one of the chief anxieties of Clive and of hi! 

o l Shah Alxlali 

to Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan. In the following year 

Io?°; '‘"H^irable 

OSS to the Rohillas. He was succeeded in his territories 

sil dTlf f K^“"’ his administration 

seemed likely to be successful, and he exerted himself in 

bringing his unruly followers under control \ Rut the diffi- 

cultics of his position soon proved too great for Iiim, and 

he inherited few of the good qualities of his father In 

the same year the Rohillas in Rohilkhand lost their most 


' Evcd Najib-nd'daola found this a 
difficult task. ‘AllLough.' says the 
Sair-ul-Mulakherin, ‘he was attached 
to the rules of justice and equity, wished’ 
well to every one, aod studied the 
^se and welfare of the people of 
God, almost all bis people or even ail 


of them were Rohillas; and after all 
the Rohillas are but the l>cst of a race 
of men in whose blood it would be 
difficult to find one or two single in¬ 
dividuals endowed with gootl nniurc, 
and with scnliincnU of equity. In 
one word they arc Afghans, and that 
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gallant soldier and perhaps the most respected of their 
cliiefs by the death of Dundi Khan. 

Early in 1771 the Marathas took possession of Delhi, 
Zabita Khan was obliged to flee, and it soon became clear 
that Rohilkhand would not long escape attack. Before, 
however, continuing the history of that country it is 
necessary to refer to events that had occurred in the neigh¬ 
bouring prox’inces of the Nawab Vizier of Oudh and of 
the Emperor. 

S.^dat Khan, the founder of the Oudh dynasty, became 
Subaheiar or Governor of Oudh in 1720. Faithless and 
treacherous like most of the chiefs of his time, he was a 
good soldier and administrator, and Oudh flourished under 
his rule. Sir Henry Lawrence s.ays that 

‘ Me respected the poor and restricted his exactions to the rich. 
Me overthrew many lurdlings, and established in their stead one 
stronjjer and therefore Ijetter rule. No questions of conscience stood 
in his way. The agurandircmcnt of his own family was liis one 
object, in furtherance of which he was regardless alike of gratitude, 
loyalty, or patriotism. So long as his own tciTilor>’ escaped, he eared 
not that Persian or Maratha should ravage the empire and humble 
the monarch in whose weakness he found his own strength 

lie was succeeded in 1739 by his son Safdar Jang. His 
quarrel with Ali Mohammad, his invasions of Rohilkhand, 
and the devastation of that province with the help of the 
Maratha.s have been already noticed. Safdar Jang died in 
17/54, and was succeeded by his son Shuja-ud-daula. 

' No public man,’ Sir Henry Lawrence has obscra’ed, 
‘ has ever been painted in more opposite colours than 
Shuja-ud-daula.’ The close relations between him and 
Hastings caused him to be singled out by Hastings’ 
opponents as the incarnation of all that was cruel, 
contemptible, and vile, and in India itself he had so 

soMicry cxcricti upon the imapned, nor is there any mentioning 

inhabitants of the capital, most of those violences with any decency, or 

whom were gentlemen of character or even to any purpose; the sulTerers 

noblemen of ancient race, sneh Ti<^ have suflTercdi and past is what is 

Icnces and such extortions, and they past/ 

invented such new ways of tormenting ^ Sir H. Lawrence, Essays, *The 
them, that nothing like is to be Kingdom of Oude/ p. 83. 
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many enennes that it was easy to quote contemporary 

authority for eveo' epithet of blame. Some great crimes 

he undoubtedly committed. The one virtue which friend 

and foe alike attributed to him was personal courage 

Even Dow, who calls him ‘ cruel, treacherous, unprTn- 

ciplcd. dewitful,’ allows that he possessed this redeemino^ 

quality, /rancklin describes him as ^ active and vigorous 

n his mind bold, daring, and enterprising. His temper 

uas irascible, which often led him to commit acts of 

cruelty, yet he was an excellent magistrate, a lover of 

justice, and anxiously desirous of the prosperity of his 
country h’ i t' y ms 

f ‘f fc.\trcmcly handsome, active, and 
fond of field sports, ‘ so ncivous and strong that with one 
stroke of the .sabre he could cut off the head of a buffalo 
... more fit for the manly exercises of the field than for de¬ 
liberation in the closet V Many stories were told of his per¬ 
sonal intrepidity. The Sair-uI-Mutakherin gives an account 
of his reception by Ahmad Shah Abdali. which, whether 
true or not serves to illustrate the character which he bore 
m India. He was welcomed, we arc told, with the greatest 

dLstinclion, and on his first interview with the Af-han 
monarch, 

ADUali s camp. The King answered mildly that it was unorecedented 
and contrao- to rules. “ It may be so for other music,*’ rcE SlS 

of vt*: M ■ Hindosun ani not 

Th^ I "°r am I your subject but only your well-wisher ” 

stom r;;" 

.h» dorxtS’’' 

Various accounts are given of the conduct of Shuja-ud- 
thtula in the battle of Panipat; some authorities say that 
he took no active part in it, but according to Francklin, it 
was mainly owing to his skill and courage that the victory 
was gained ; Ahmad Shah is said to have embraced him 


I 4 


Shah Alam/ p. 66. 


Dow $ * HiMory of HindosUn,' tSi 
voL ii- p. 357* 


* Sajr*ul-Mutakhcrio, section 2 , p. 


D 2 
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when all was over, to have called him his son, and ordered 
tlic victory to be proclaimed in his name. Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s estimate of the character of Shuja-ud-daula 
is probably as correct as any other that could now be 
made:—‘He was an able, energetic, and intelligent Prince, 
and he possessed at least the ordinary virtues of Eastern 
rulers'.’ I do not doubt that he also possessed their 
ordinary vices. Middleton, the llritish Resident at his 
Court, said that ' in most of his transactions with him he 
had experienced much duplicity, evasion, and deceit.’ The 
justice of the view taken by Sir Henry Lawrence is, how¬ 
ever. supported on the whole by all that we know of his 
rel.ations with the English Government during the adminis¬ 
tration of Clive and Hastings. This at least is certain. ll\at 
he was not the contemptible coward and villain of Hurkc 
and Mill and Macaulay. 

In 1764, events which have no direct connection with 
the present narrative brought Shuja-ud-daula into conflict 
with the English, and his power was completely broken 
by the decisive battle of lluxar. He sent his family into 
Kohilkhand, and he himself followed, and applied to Hahz 
Rahmat and Uundi Khan for assistance. His reception 
was hospitable, but the Rohilla chiefs were little disposed 
to interfere in his behalf. When, however, in the following 
year he attempted to renew the war with the English, 
a small force was sent to join him under the command of 
a son of Hafiz Rahmat; whether it took part in the short 
conte.st that followed is a matter on which the authorities 
differ. In May 1765. the Vizier, who had obtained the 
services of a body of Maratha.s, was defeated by General 
Carnac at Kora, and he resolved to throw himself on 
the generosity of the English. He was honourably re¬ 
ceived, but final arrangements were delayed pending the 
arrival of Clive who had returned to India a short 
time before. In August 1765, he met Shuja-ud-daula 
and the Emperor at Benares and Allahabad. 

There was, in Clive’s opinion, one line of policy which it 

‘ Essa>-*, i>. 97. 
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was above all things necessary to follow for cnsurin- tlie 
safety of our possessions in JJcngal. That policy ua” the 
rnamtenance. at all times, of a strong and friendly state on 
the borders of our own provinces. There was. he held, no 
other means of keeping them apart from the contests that 
were going on without intermission in Northern India, and 
of preserving an eftcctual barrier against the destructive 
inroads of the Marathas. This policy was in complete 
accordance with tlic views of the Court of Directors. They 
looked with extreme alarm on the prospect of a iMaratha 
war. and on the results that would follow the ruin of the 
Vizier. They anticipated the necessity of having to 
maintain a war 6co miles beyond the boundaries of our 
own territories, from the success of nhich no advantage 
could be derived, and in which defeat might be fatal', 
hor these reasons Clive resolved to re.storc to Shuja-ud- 
daula the whole of his former dominions, excepting 
the provinces of Kora and Allahabad These he -ave 
to the Dmperor ‘as a royal demesne for the supm>rt 
of his dignity and expenses." Although at this time 
almost nothing remained of the power of the Mo-hal 
Sovereigns, the remembrance of past greatnc.s.s and^the 
conflicting jealousies of those into whose hands the frag¬ 
ments of the empire had fallen, still gave to the EmperSr 
a position of considerable importance \ On the J2th of 


* I^UcT to Frcsi<Jen( an<! Council, 
Feb. 19, 1766. Sec also letter from 
Court of Directors,November 11,1768, 
par. 3a, Fifth Report, App. No. 12. 

* The town of Kora, now much 
flecayed, b about 100 miks to the 
nonh-wcsl of Allahabad. It was a 
place of importance, and the capital 
of a province of the Moghal empire. 
The provinces given to the Emperor 
by Clive were often called Kora and 
Karra, the latter being the name of a 
considerable town about 40 miles to 
the north'west of Allahabad. 

^ ^ The small remains of that puls* 
sance and splendour, which had digni* 
fied and decorated the throoe of the 


Moguls, was now daily consuming a way 
under the feeble government of their 
successor Shah Alam. The great de¬ 
pendencies and revenues of the empire 
had been squandered and tom from it 
to Income the prey of the servants mul 
•upportert of the Crown. The in¬ 
dependent greatness of its former vas¬ 
sals now hardly allowed the mere 
name of subordination ; and the King 
was apparently suffered to retain pos- 
scMion of the scanty relies of do. 
minion, because internal jealousy alone 
preventer! the extinction or usurpation 
of his titular sovereignly; which, be- 
sides, was made use of as a political 
pageant to attract some small j>opu- 
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August, 1765, the famous arrangement known as the grant 
of the Diwani was made, under which the Emperor for¬ 
mally assigned to the Company the right of collecting the 
revenues of Hcngal, Hehar, and Orissa, and the Company 
on its part agreed to pay to him annually twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees. A few days later a treaty of strict 
alliance was concluded with the Vizier, under which, if he 
were attacked, wc were bound to assist him to the utmost 
of our ability, and in consideration of the restoration of 
his territories he agreed to pay il’500,000 to the English 
Government. These arrangements were accepted by the 
Vizier with much gratitude, for he had expected no such 
favourable terms. Although suspicions were sometimes 
felt regarding his intentions, the alliance remained un¬ 
broken throughout the life of Shuja-ud-daula, and the 
close connection between him and the English had an 
important bearing on the subsequent history of the 
Rohillas, because it brought about, before many years 
had passed, the interference of the English in the 
affairs of Rohilkhand. l-'or, as wc shall sec, Hastings 
followed steadily the policy of Clive, and treated the 
support of the Vizier and the protection of his domi¬ 
nions against the Mamthas as conditions absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the security of our own possessions*. 


IftHiy to ihc party which carried it 
willi them/ Pifth Report from the 
Committee of Sccrccy, 1783. 

' Amuhg the UritUh Museum MSS. 
there is an interesting letter wTitten by 
Warren Hastings, in Dcccmlicr 181 a, 
to the Marquis of Hastings, then liail 
of Moir^i, who was about to leave 
England to assume charge of the oflice 
of Cl ovemof-General. After saying 
that * our foreign dependencies and 
political Alliances aiqwar to be too 
much cxtciulcd * he makes the follow* 
ing rtfcrcnce to Oudh :—*1 except 
from the application of the preceding 
observations the dominions of the 
Nabob of Oudh, which from their 
cootignity and his absolute depen* 
dertce on the Company, approach 


almost to an integral part of oar 
own; And any calamity bcfaUiiig them 
Would afTcc| our own interests as 
much or rather much more than if 
it bcfel our own, as in that ease we 
should be charged with the necessity 
of repelling it by extraneous force 
without command of its constitutional 
authorities.' Hastings goes on to 
say that ' it rtcah not the spirit of 
divination to foretell that the whole 
of that countr>’, comprising with our 
own all the territory bounded by the 
north of the Ganges, will in process 
of time become the avowed property 
of the British nation.^ MSS. ^9,333, 
and 39»>34; the former contains the 
original draft of the letter wriltcn by 
Hastings himself. 
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A few months later an attack by the Marathas on the 
districts assigned to the Emperor by the English was 
believed to be imminent, and Clive invited the ^'izie^ and 
the Emperor’s representative to meet him at Chapra to 
discuss measures of mutual defence. He thought at one 
time that it might be desirable to obtain the adhesion of the 
chiefs of the Rohillas and Jats to a league with the English 
and the Vizier for this purpose ; but ‘from consideration of 
the little advantage the Company would deduce from such 
distant allies in case of an invasion, he chose to leave this 
matter unfinished, and to entrust Shuja-ud-daula with the 
management of such treaties as he might think convenient 
for his own and the Company’s welfare.’ The Vizier, 
however, promised to enter into no agreement of the 
kind without the previous approval of the English 

Altliough the Emperor had gladly agreed to Clive’s 
arrangements, he had not abandoned the hope of return¬ 
ing to Delhi. In several of his letters to the Court of 
Directors, Clive stated that the Emperor had been in 
communication with the Marathas with the object of in¬ 
ducing them to help him to carryout this project. On the 
8th of September, 1766, he wrote as follows From 
the deputies at Chapra of the Maralha chiefs, and also 
from the letters they brought, it evidently appears the 
Maratha forces arc assembled at the King’s requisition, 
and upon the positive assurances he gave that an English 
army would join them to escort him to his capital. His 
Majesty has indeed laboured hard by every artifice of per¬ 
suasion, intrigue, and negotiation, to succeed in his favourite 
scheme, which we are convinced would terminate in his 
own ruin, and destroying the peace of the whole empire.’ 
Again, on the 9th of December, 1766, Clive wrote that 
‘the King had plied every engine of state artifice and 
deceit to disturb the repose of the empire by arming, for 
the purposes of his wild ambition, a power who in a short 

‘ Uilcr from Clive, Comae, and Verclst lo Coart of Directors. September 
I76O. ' 
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time would shake the foundation of his throne, and deprive 
liim of that independent and comfortable revenue which 
he now possesses for the support of his dignity’.’ 

Katly in 1767 Clive left India, making over the Govern¬ 
ment to Vcrelst. In 1768 doubts were felt in regard to 
the designs of Shuja-ud»daula. and a fresh treaty was 
made with him, renewing and confirming the stipulations 
of the treaty of t765, with additional conditions restricting 
the strength of his army to 3.5.COO men, none of whom 
were to be drilled or equipped like English troops. This 
treaty was soon allowed to become a dead letter, for when 
Hastings succeeded to the government he considered it to 
have been not only uncalled for, but to have been opposed 
to the fundamental principles by which our relations with 
the Vizier ought to be guided. 

During the nc.xt three years the power and insolence of 
the Marathas went on increasing. They made no actual 
attacks on the Vizier or on the English, but they sent, on 
several occasions, demands couched in imperative terms 
for the payment of chauth or tribute from our provinces 
of llcngal and lichar. Even the Court of Directors, who 
always desired that the efforts of their servants in India 
should be confined to the defence of their existing terri¬ 
tories and those of the Vizier, were so much alarmed by the 
progress of the Marathas,and at the‘terror and despondency 
spread by them in the minds of those powers which were 
the remote barrier of our possessions,' that they admitted 
that they might have to consider ‘how far we may be 
disposed to carry our arms beyond the bounds of our pro¬ 
vinces, or the territories of our allies, and become the 
parties in an offensive war*.’ 

The Emperor continued to live at Allahabad, maintain¬ 
ing his nominal dignity by means of the revenues of the 
provinces assigned to him by Clive, and by the sub¬ 
sidies from Bengal, but when, In 1771, the Marathas occu¬ 
pied Delhi, he fancied that this afforded a good opportunity 

* Vcrelst, App. 4 and 5, 

^ Ccncral letter to Bengal, Aagust 1771; Fifth Report, App. No. 
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for reviving the projects whicii he liad long chcrisiicd. 
It served the purpose of tlic Marathas to promise to 
restore him to greater dignity and power, and in spite of 
the strong objections of the English, whose approval he 
had asked, he left Allahabad in May 1771, with a force 
of i6,oco men, which with the help of the Vizier and the 
nobles of the Court, he had managed to collect. The 
English Government, although they refused to give their 
sanction to his departure, desired to remain on good terms 
with him, and they allowed him, first, however, withdraw, 
mg their own officers, to retain in his service some batta¬ 
lions of sepoys who had been trained in the European 
fashion. The English Commandcr-in-Chief and the Vizier 
accompanied him to the frontiers of the Kora province. 
\vhcre, says hrancklin, ‘having again renewed their soli¬ 
citations to detain him, but without effect, they took their 
leave h’ 

During the rainy season the Emperor remained near 
Earukhabad, and the death of Ahmad Khan Eangash. the 
chief of the province, gave the opportunity of obtaining 
a considerable sum of money from his succe.ssor. Aftct* 
accepting all the demands and conditions of the Marathas, 
the Emperor entered Delhi on the ajth December, 1771. ’ 


* 'SbohAl.im.' 



CHAPTER V. 

A. 0 . 1772. MARATHA INVASION OF ROHILKHAND.— 

ACTION TAKEN BY THE VIZIER AND THE ENGLISH. 

—TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE ROHILLAS 

AND VIZIER* 

The Maralhns Invade and overrun Robllkhand.—Flight of Rohilla chiefs.— 
Alarm of the Vlticr.—Appeals for help to the English.—Sir Robert Barker 
meets the Viricr.—The Vuicr's proposals.—lie marches with Sir Robert 

B. irkcr to the Rohilla frontiers.—Negotiations l>ct\vccn the Viiicr and the 
koluUa<.—Defeat of the Rohillas by the Mantbas.—An English Brigade 
ordered to march into Oudh.—Further negotiations and intrigues between the 
Vi/icr, the Rohillas, and the Maratbas.—An English officer sent to Hafit 
kahmat,—Treaty of alliance between the VIHcr and Rohillas.—The Mnralhas 
leave Robilklnnd. 

Marathas had not forgotten the active part that 
the Rohillas and the Vizier had taken against them at 
Panipat, and that a heavy debt of vengeance remained 
to be repaid. They had for some time been threatening 
to renew their invasion of Rohilkhand, and there were 
special rcason.s which made the Emperor encourage the 
design. Zabita Khan was anxious to recover the position 
which his father had held as First Minister of the empire, 
but he was looked on with jealousy and apprehension 
by the Emperor. His territories were chosen as the 
first object of attack, and immediately after the arrival 
of the Emperor at Delhi, the Marathas marched against 
him. The Emperor in person accompanied them, his 
troops bein^ under the command of the Persian Najf 
Khan, a man of ability and courage. The Marathas 
and Najf Khan marched to the fords across the Ganges 
near Shukartar, a strong fort belonging to Zabita Khan 
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near the Rohilla border, on the right bank of the 
river. The Rohillas disputed the passage, but three of 
their chief officers having been killed, they were soon 
defeated. ‘ And here,' says the Sair-ul-jMutakherin, ‘ it must 
be recollected that the Rohillas arc a race exceeding 
covetous, little susceptible of control, and of such a temper 
as to prove ungovernable on the sight of ever so little 
plunder. The moment they saw their three commanders 
slain, they commenced plundering each other; and a scene 
of confusion, and wounding and slaughtering taking place, 
they rushed furiously against each other, and thought only 
of plunder and booty 

Successful resistance to the invasion was impossible, and 
the Marathas marched through Rohilkhand. pl .mdcring and 
devasUting the country. Zabita Khan’s family fell into 
their hands, and this was afterwards remembered for other 
reasons. ‘ Among the children of Zabita,’ writes Mr. 
Keene, ‘was his eldest son, a beautiful youth named 
Gholam Kadir Khan, whom the Emperor is said by tradi¬ 
tion to have transmuted into a harem page, and who lived 
to exact a fearful vengeance for any illtrcatment that he 
may have received 

All pretence of respect for the Emperor was now thrown 
aside by the Marathas. 


‘ Their insolence,’ the Bengal Government wrote to the Court of 
Directors some months afterwards, ‘ w.is now immoderate. Their 
success had been equal to their most sanguine expectations, .and 
seemed to pave the way for further depredations to the southw.ard; 
they were in possession of the person of the King, whose authority 
they contemned, and whose name and mandates they regarded solely 
as the instruments of their own aggrandizement; and so far were they' 
from re-establishing him in his government, that they positively re¬ 
fused to perform their engagements of sharing with him the spoils of 
the vanquished, and he was left almost destitute, in the midst of a rich 
and plentiful camp, of the common necessaries required to support at 
least an appearance of dignity’.’ 


’ VqL iii. p. a^o. 

* Kcenc'k ‘ Moghul Empire,’ p. 95. 
In the same work, pp. 175-185, will 
be found an account of the cruelties 
comniittcd in 1788 by Gbolam Kadif 


Khan on the miserable Emperor nnd 
his family, and of bis own horrible 
fate. 

* Letter from Bengal, November 
10,1772. Fifth Report, App. No. li. 
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From the time in which the Marathas bc"an their attack 
on Rohilkhand it became clear that the English might 
be forced to undertake military operations beyond the 
Vizier’s frontiers, as the only means of protection to Oudh 
and to their own territories. 

between Oudh and Rolulkhand there is, as I have already 
shown, no natural bo\mdary. the two provinces forming one 
continuous plain between the Himalaya and the Ganges. 
The greater part of the water of the river in the upper 
Iiortion of its course has now been diverted into canals 
which have changed the whole face of the country, but in 
the last century it was only in Northern Rohilkhand that 
the Ganges during the winter months was fordable. It 
was consequently only through Rohilkhand that the 
Marathas could find easy access into Oudh. That pro¬ 
vince, Hamilton wrote, 

‘is invulncr.ablc to those marauders, cxccplinR through the former 
coun(r>'. AS ihcir numerous bodies of horse have no sure means 
of ailv.incc ami retreat hut hy the shallows of die C.angcs during 
the dr)' season; their dcsultor)' method of carrying on war not 
suiting with the constniction of bridges, and other tedious and ex- 
|>cnsivc military works, such as might give them a command of the 
p.\ssagc of unfordable rivers, nor their mode of fighting calculatcel 
for the defence of them.’ 

Nothing could exceed at this time the alarm of the 
Rohilla chiefs, for they were too weak to oppose the 
Marathas with any hope of success. They retreated to the 
forests below the mountains on the Kumaon borders, and 
intrenched themselves in strong positions, while bands of 
Maratha horse spread themselves over the country, plunder¬ 
ing and burning and destroying in their usual fashion. 
The only chance of escape seemed to the Rohillas to lie 
in a renewal of their alliance with the Vizier who, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, had expelled the Marathas 
from Rohilkhand twelve years before. Hafiz Rahmat and 
the other chiefs wrote letters urgently begging for his 
assistance, and Zabita Khan sent to him a blank treaty 
which might be filled up as he chose. 

The alarm of Shuja-ud-daula was hardly less than that of 
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the Rohillas. Tlie Marathas now seemed to have become 
as formidable as before the disaster of Panipat. They made 
no secret of their intention, when they had finished the 
occupation of Rohilkhand. to carry their operations into 
Oudli, where they would find not onij- full satisfaction for 
their lust of plunder, but ample opportunity of retaliation 
on the Vizier for past injuries. It was, at the same time, 
commonly reported that they had resolved to carry their 
conquests beyond the limits of Oudh into the rich posses¬ 
sions of the English in Behar and in Bengal. 

In January 1772, the Vizier wrote to the Calcutta Go¬ 
vernment, of which Cartier was then President, insisting 
in the strongest terms on the peril to which he and the 
English were exposed, and he asked that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Sir Robert Barker, might meet him 
at Paizabad, with the object of coming to some arrange¬ 
ment for defence against the common danger. The Cal¬ 
cutta authorities were disinclined to commit themselves 
to any active policy which might involve them in war. 
They were anxious that other powers should resist 
the Marathas, but were afraid of giving their own co¬ 
operation. 

‘7 lie means,’ they wrote to the Madras Govcmnicnt on the 3rd 
February, 1772, ‘of those princes whose extent of territory or con¬ 
sequence in the empire should lead them to combine their strength 
to stem the torrent and prove a counterbalance to the Mariitha power, 
are not inadequate, if they could be brought to act on one genend 
plan for the security of the whole, but, as it is, they arc divided, 
irresolute, and incapable of taking any effectual measure to arrest the 
pending danger. It is to no purpose that we have stimulated the 
Vizier to undertake, in conjunction with the Rohillas, something of 
sufficient importance to convince them that a vigorous opposition will 
follow any further advances they may make to the eastward ; he 
will do nothing without the aid of a body of our troops, which how¬ 
ever at this particular juncture we do not deem it prudent to grant 
himV 

On the 20th January, 1772, Sir Robert Barker met the 
Vizier, and on the following day he sent to Calcutta a 
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report of the communications that had passed between 
them. 

‘The Vizier.’ he wrote, ‘informed me with much concern and 
anxiety his present situation was become so critical, that measures 
were necessary to be taken without loss of time for preventing what 
Inevitihly threatened his reputation and possessions. To obey 
his Majesty’s directions under the present circumstances, he was 
resolved not to do, for the Mar.ath.i chiefs had gained loo great an 
ascendancy over his Majesty for him to support the dignity of his 
station, by which he might be necessitated to concur in measures 
opposite to his inclination and interest, or otherwise leaving the King 
un<ler ^vor^c pretences than not joining him at all. To remain inactive 
and see the Rohillas reduced was as bad or worse, for he very justly 
observed that the Rohill.is would, to prevent a total extirpation, 
undoubtedly give up a p.irl of their country', and \\ould of consequence 
be necessitated to join their arms >vith the Marathas. Such a general 
confederacy would inevitably fall on him, as their next object in view, 
and he further obscn'cs that in this ease he must claim the per¬ 
formance of our treaty for the defence of his possessions. Or, on the 
other h.ind, should the Marathas not receive any conditions of peace 
fnun the Rohillas, an<l the King dctcmtinc on their overthrow, such 
an ar<|uisilion of country and riches would strengtlicn that power (of 
the Marathas), already arrived at loo great a height, to a very 
dangerous degree, particularly as by establishing themselves so im¬ 
mediately adjoining to his dominions they would l>c ever ready to fall 
on him when opportunity offered. Untlcrtliis dilemma he has only 
two plans to adopt; the one will require a show of support and 
approbation of the English Government; the other to remain in his 
present situation waiting the event of consequences, and relying on 
the support of his friends and allies. To prevent, however, his own 
rcpuUition from suffering, and the trouble and expense which must 
necessarily and will most certtainiy attend his friends the English by 
their assistance, lie could wish they would adopt his first plan, and 
proposes the m.irch of his whole force to that frontier of his dominions 
contiguous to the possessions of the Rohillas.He has already 
received letters from Hafiz Kahmat Khan, the son of Dundi Khan, 
and Zabita Khan, requesting his assistance to save them from the 
impending blow. A coulnama or treaty has been sent him from the 
latter, with blanks for filling up such terms as may be most agreeable 
to him. And he is assured that on his appearance at the frontiers 
with the approbation of the English Government, which he observes 
can no way appear or be credited but by my being with him, he can 
effect a compromise between the Rohillas, the Marathas, and the 
King, so that by giving up a part of their (the Rohillas^) country for 
his Majesty’s support, they shall remain in possession of such parts as 
will be a barrier to his own doroioions; for be observes that the King 
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is uneasy in his present situation, and would most heartily join in any 
accommodation to render himself more independent of that aspiring 
power. The Marathas, from such appearances, would not refuse 
a compromise for a sum of money, since by advices from the Deccan 
it is not improbable that they may be wanted for the defence of their 
own possessions.... In this case His Excellency obser%'cs he can with 
propriety take upon him the office of Vizier, and much greater con¬ 
fidence will be placed in his proposals, from the knowledge of the 
concern the English have in these negoti.ations, by the presence of 
their chief officers; but without the appearance of such a support he 
will not undertake it.... He has requested a battalion of sepoys might 
be ordered from the garrison of Allahabad to the lines of Cawnpore, 
which 1 have taken upon me to direct. .Should the Nabob's proposal 
meet with the concurrence of the Board and his negotiations prove 
successful, I shall deem it one of the luckiest events that could have 
happened for the interest of the Company ; for the knowledg'e of such 
an accommodation, affected by the mediation of the English, will 
strengthen their reputation, and will be the only means of preventing 
the almost certainty of an attack on the Vizier's or Company’s 
possessions, sooner or later 

In a subsequent letter, written on the 28th January, 1772, 
Sir Robert Barker reported that the Vizier had told him 
that he had at one time been himself desirous of obtaining 
possc.ssion of Rohilkhand, and that the Rohillas, knowing 
this, would certainly be suspicious of his intentions unless 
he were supported by the English. 

‘His Excellency,’ Sir Robert Barker wrote, ‘observed to me that 


‘ Fifth Report, App. Ko. 7i. 1 

have quotc<) Sir Robert Barker's re¬ 
port almost r/; txtoiso^ because Mill's 
version of it is inaccDratc. It would 
be supposed from bis account that 
the Vuier proposed to make over to 
the Emperor a portion of the Ko- 
billa territories io Rohilkhand. No 
such proposal was made. It is 
clear from Sir Robert Barker's 
report, and from subsequent papers, 
that the Viiier's suggestion was 
that tiie Rohillas should transfer 
to the Emperor the districts in 
the Dodb which had been given 
to them by Ahmad Shah Abdali, but 
of which they bad seldom held Actual 
and which were now oc¬ 


cupied by the Marathas. TTie whole 
of Rohilkhand. which served as 
barrier to bis own dominions ’ would, 
according to the Visicr's proposal, 
have been left to the Rohillas. He 
was right in hU anticipation that the 
Rohillas would agree to such an 
arrangement, although they objected 
to his subsequent proposal that he 
should retain a portion of their 
districts in the Dodb for himself. 
Another account of the interview with 
the Vizier, very similar to that which 
1 have quoted, is given in a letter 
from Sir Robert Barker, dated May 
15, 177s. printed io Forrest's Sclco 
lions, vol. i. p. 9. 
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! was no stranger to the terms he was on with the Rohillas, and he 
openly confessed his inclination and wish at one time to reduce those 
powers. Since the death of Dundi Khan, for whom he had an utler 
aversion, he has been more reconciled, and he now discovers it is 
highly necessary for political reasons to protect them in their present 
establishment; that this difference between them has occasioned a 
diffidence on their side, and that he shall not be credited unless the 
English appear to adopt the system, and his pride would be hurt was 
he to attempt it and be refused. The letters from the Rohilla chiefs 
arc wrote to him in a style as if he was one .and the same as the 
English, and he rioubts that without such a concurrence they mean 
to <lo nothing with him .alone'.’ 


Tltc tlifficiiltics .anticipated by the Vizier were doubt¬ 
less well founded. There h.ad never been any real friendship 
between him and the Rohillas ; the contests that had taken 
place in the time of his father had not been forgotten; he 
was always afraid that the Rohillas would be compelled or 
persuaded to come to terms with the Marathas and give 
tliem a passage into Oudh; the Rohillas, on their part, 
were alw.ays suspicious of the Vizier’s intentions. There 
was another reason, perhaps more important than any 
other, which rendered the cst.ablishmcnt of good relations 
between the two parties difficult. Shuja-ud-daula and his 
followers were Shiahs, while the Rohillas were Sunnis, and 
the animosity between the two Mohammedan sects was 
so great that it was really easier for the Rohillas to join 
the Marathas than to enter into an alliance with the 
Vizier. 

Acceptance of the Vizier's proposals committed the 
Bengal Government to very little, and on the 3rd Feb¬ 
ruary, 1772, they were approved. Sir Robert Barker was 
ordered to accompany the Vizier on his expedition, 
and 'to act on the part of the Honorable Comp.my in 
the negotiations that may occur on this subject,' and 
the Vizier then marched with his troops towards the 
frontiers of Rohilkhand. 

It soon became clear that the difficulty of making any 
arrangement was great The Vizier, the Rohillas, and the 
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Marathas were all utterly unscrupulous, and cacli knew 
that no trust could be placed in either of the others. 
If exceptions had to be made to this rule in favour 
of the Vizier, they were solely the result of the fact 
that he could not act independently of the Knglish. 

When Shuja-ud-daula reached the frontier of Rohii- 
khand with Sir Robert Haiker. he proposed to Hafiz 
Rahmat that active operations should be taken by their 
united forces against tiie Marathas. His overtures were 
received with much suspicion. Hafiz Rahmat, however, 
stated in general terms his desire to co-operate for 
mutual defence, and he suggested that the Vizier should 
march to the assistance of Zabita Khan. The Vizier 
refused to venture on any such operation without tlie 
support of an English force, and proposed that Hafiz 
Rahmat should join Zabita Khan, while he would him¬ 
self cross the Ganges, and recover from the Marathas 
the districts in the Dodb which had formerly been given 
by Ahmad Shah Abdali to Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi 
Khan. This, Shuja-ud-daula urged, would tend to divert 
the attention of the Marathas from the invasion of 
Rohilkhand. According to Sir Robert Barker the Ro- 
hillas were willing to give up such portion of these dis¬ 
tricts 'as might be judged necessary for the support of 
the Royal House, but they refused to agree to a further 
proposal by the Vizier that, in eonsidcration of the charges 
that he would have to incur in driving out the Marathas, 
he should himself retain as large a share of these districts 
as that given to the Emperor*. 

This plan w’as therefore abandoned, but, on receiving 
from Sir Robert Barker an assurance of the good faith of 
the Vizier, Hafiz Rahmat agreed to march to Zabita 
Khan s assistance, while the Vizier's army was to remain in 
position within the borders of Oudh on the frontier of 
Rohilkhand. Before, however, any further action could 
be taken, another large force of Marathas crossed the 

‘ LcUer from Sir R. Darker to Select Commitlce, Feb. af, 1772. Fifth 
Report, App. No. ji. 
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Ganges and completely defeated the Rohillas The Em¬ 
peror’s troops co-operated with the Marathas. The 
panic’ (Sir Robert Barker wrote to his Government} 

■ which now ran through the whole Rohilla tribe w^ 
inconceivable; each chief considered nothing but the 
safety of himself and family, and having left their towns 
and villages to the plunder of their own rabble they most 
shamefully fled to the jungles, leaving the whole country 

open to the enemy.’ 

Fearing that the Marathas would follow up their successes 
by an immediate attack upon himself, the Vizier entreated 
Sir Robert Barker to issue orders for the march o(^ a 
Bri<^adc of English troops to his assistance, in anticipation 
of the sanction of the Calcutta Government. Seeing the 
danger to be real. Sir Robert Barker sent orders to 
Colonel Champion, who commanded the ist Brigade at 
Dinaporc. to march into Oudh, so that in case of neces¬ 
sity the means of supporting the Vizier might be at hand. 
He aftei^vards stated his belief that this movement had 
stopped the advance of the Marathas and caused them 
to ' lose the season to conclude their operations,’ .and that 
if it had not been ordered the alarm of the Vizier would 
have become so great that he would have entered into 

some arrangement with the Marathas. 

The Marathas were now very desirous of breaking up 
the alliance between the Vizier and the Rohillas. With 
this object they entered into communication with both 
parties, holding out in each ease such inducements as they 
thought likely to be successful. The details of their offers 
to Hafiz Rahmat are not known, but on the 25th February, 
1772, Sir Robert Barker wrote that his great object was to 
prevent a compromise between the Rohillas and Marathas. 
He was endeavouring (he said) to encourage the Rohillas, 
and to persuade them that although the Marathas might 
gain some temporary advantage, the rainy season, which 
was not far off, would give them an opportunity of re¬ 
covering their losses ^ Shortly afterwards he feared that 

‘ Fifth Report, App. No. ax. 
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the Vizier might make terms with the Marathas, who liacJ 
sent an envoy to his camp witli tempting offers. They 

of Rohilkhand, on condition that they retained for them- 
^Ivcs all the Rohilla territories on the other .side of the 
Oanges. and that an agreement for the payment of chauth 
were entered into. ‘It was a matter,’ the Select Com- 
mittcc of the Government in Calcutta wrote to the Court 
of Directors,‘of very little concern to the Marathas who 
held possession of Rohilkhand provided their oun emo- 
lument was primarily and principally considered The 
\^izicr, .seeing that the power of the Rohillas seemed irre 
tricvably broken, appeared strongly inclined to accept the 
offers of the Marathas. On the 9th March, Sir Robert 

Barker wrote to the Governor that it was with great 
difficulty that he 


could prevent tl.c \ ./,cr entering into sclicmes that are improper 
both to h.s own .merest and .0 ihe Company. At one time he Is 
for akipg advantage of the dismayed Rohillas. and seizing ,he 

ith the Maratlias m hopes of posscs.sing himself of the Rohilla 

hut he has some 

nc« scheme which it is with irouble I can overset. Rut I am convinced 
IK uiJI undertake nothing vvuh«*ul our approbation.' 

On the following day Sir Robert Barker wrote again to 
the same effect, that 


‘the V’lzicr, although sensible of the danger of arrangcmcnis with the 
Marath^, can scarcely withstand the bait they hold out lo him 
I shall, however, amuse His Excellency from these flighty projccls *.‘ 

Thc.se negotiations were soon interrupted. In tlie middle 
of March the Vizier broke off communications with the 
Marathas, and ordered their envoy to leave his camp, in 
consequence of intelligence that greatly inccn.scd him and 
all Mohammedans, that the Marathas had dug up and 
burned with many indignities the body of Najib-ud-daiila. 


* Letter to CoDrt of Directors, 
November jo, 177a, MS. Records, 
India OHicc. 


* British Museum MSS.,No. 39.198, 
Private letters to the Governor, Hon, 
John Cartier, 
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Sir Robert Barker bad always maintained that the only 
wise policy for the Vizier was to form a strict alliance with 
the Rohilias, and to attack the Marathas with their united 
forces. But Shuja-ud-daula was afraid to adopt any active 
measures without the assistance of English troops, for he 
distrusted his own strength, and the defeat of the Rohilias 
had been so serious that little dependence could be placed 
upon tlicm. Sir Robert Barker had no authority to give 
promises of armed support, for the Bengal Government was 
above all things anxious to avoid war with the Marathas. 
Under these circumstances, the Vizier at last declared to 
Sir Robert Barker that he had no choice left to him. It 
was certain, he said, that when the Marathas had com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Rohilkhand they would attack him , 
he must therefore enter into some arrangement by which 
they could be induced to retire. 

On the yth April. Sir Robert Barker reported the 
arrival of another Maratha envoy, and that the Vizier had 
sent an agent of his own to the Marathas, thinking that 
they would agree to evacuate Rohilkhand if a large sum 
of money were paid to them. He suggested that if tlie 
Rohilias would provide a crore of rupees, a portion of 
that amount might be given to the Marathas, while he 
himself would retain ‘a sufficient sum to defray the ex¬ 
penses which he had been at for the march of his troops, 
and the extra expenses of the English forces, with an 
overplus to reward him for the undertaking *. 

Sir Robert Barker strongly opposed these communi¬ 
cations with the Marathas who, he was convinced, could 
not be tnisted, and the Vizier promised to conclude no 
engagement without his approval. Hoping to bring about 
some arrangement with the Rohilias, Sir Robert Barker, 
early in April, sent one of his officers, Captain Harper, 

' Letter from Sir R. Ikiker. British keep the lion's share of the loo lakhs. 
Museum MSS. No. *9,198. Accord- and to pay thirty or forty lakhs to 
injj to a lellcr from the Select Com- the Marathas. The Rohilias were 
mlUce to the Court of Directors dated said to be willing to give alK^thcr 
March 10, 1773, the Viiler hoped to sixty lakhs. 
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to confer with Hafiz Rahniat, and he was accompanied 
by an envoy from the Vizier 

The negotiations between Shuja-ud-daiila and the 
Marathas led to no result, and on the icth May Sir 
Robert Barker reported that they were entirely broken off. 
Captain Harper had returned with assurances from Hafiz 
Rahmat which seemed satisfactorj’, and Sir Robert Barker 
renewed his advice that an alliance should be at once 
concluded with the Rohillas. The Vizier himself now be¬ 
came anxious to adopt this policy, fearing that the Mara- 
thiLs miglit otherwise offer to the Rohillas terms which 
would induce them to join in an attack upon himself. Tlio 
breach between the Vizier and the Marathas was complete, 
and he never again attempted to enter into any arrange¬ 
ment with them. 

Captain Harper was now again sent to Hafiz Rahmat to 
invite him to come in person to the camp at Shahabad atul 
settle the terms of an agreement. 


‘ The Rohillas,’ Sir Robert Barker wrote on the 15ih M.iy, ‘ who are 
preserved from extirpation, have c.xpresscd their acknowledgment in 
several letters from their chiefs to me, particul.vrly Katlz Kahmafs 
letter, wherein he says;-“Al this juncture you and the \ i/icr witli 
a view to the interest of the Kohilla chiefs have proceeded as f ir .vs 
Shahabad. It has been productive of the prcatesl advanlayes ; but 
for this the Marathas even now had entered tltis country. W e owe 

this benefit to the Almighty, and the friendship of you and the 
Viiicr ' 

After some hesitation on the part of Hafiz Rahmat, 
who was suspicious of the Vizier’s good faith, he con¬ 
sented to meet him ; on the 25th May he arrived at 
Shahabad and was received with much honour by the 
Vizier and Sir Robert Barker. Zabita Khan and the 
other principal chiefs came also to the camp. 

Negotiations continued until the 17th June, when a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was concluded 


* Letters from Sir R. Barker to the 
Select Committee, April 9 and ^fay 


* 0 . mh Fifth Report, App. No. ai. 
* Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. la, 
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between the Rohillas and the Vizier. The treaty was in 
two parts ; the first was of a general character, and was 
to the following effect;— 

‘ Treaty entered into between the Virier of the empire, Shuja-ud- 
daula, and the Rohilla Sirdars reciprocally interchanged. 

First, friendship is established between us; and we, Hafiz Rahmat 
Klian, and Zabita Khan, and all the other Rohilla Sirdars, great .and 
sin.ill, h,i\c agreed and determined with the \’izicr of the empire, 
Shuja-ud-daula, that we adhere to the substance of this writing, and 
never deviate from this agreement ; that we esteem his friends as 
oiir friends and his enemies as our enemies ; and that we and our 
heirs, (hiring our lives, shall adhere firmly to this our oath .and agree- 
nn nt; that we shall be united .md joined together for the protection 
of the country of the Vizier, of the empire, and of our own country ; 
and if any enemy, which God forbid, should make an attempt against 
us and the \’izicr, we the Rohilla Sirdars and the Vizier of the 
empire shall use our joint endeavours to oppose him. N\c, all the 
Rohilla Sinhirs, shall also join and unite in any mc.asurc that may be 
determined by the Vizier of the empire for the benefit of the Nawab 
Mohammad Zabita Khan. We, both parties, swear by the Almighty, 
his Prophet, and the sacred Koran, that we will firmly adhere to this 
solemn agreement, nor ever deviate from this our treaty. This treaty, 
confirmed by oath, and sealed in the presence of General Sir Robert 
Barker, written on the lUh of the month Rabi-ul-awal, 1186 Hegira.' 

The second part of the treaty was as follows:— 

‘ Agreement on the part of the Rohilla Sirdars with the Vizier. 

The t’izicr of the empire, Shuja-ud-daul.i, shall establish the 
Rohilla Sirdars in their different possessions, obliging the Marathas 
to retire either by peace or war; this to depend on the pleasure 
of the Vizier. If at this time, without either war or peace, the 
Mar.itha.s, on account of the rains, shall cross and retire, and after 
the expiration of the rainy season they should again enter the country 
of the Rohillas, their expulsion is the business of the Vizier. The 
Rohilla Sirdars, in consequence of the above, agree to pay forty lakhs 
of rupees' to the Vizier in the following mannerAs the Marathas 
arc now in the country of the Rohilla Sirdars, the Vizier of the empire 
shall march from Sh.ahabad, as far as may be necessary, to enable the 
families of the Rohillas to leave the jungle, and return to their habita¬ 
tions :—Ten laks of rupees in specie, in part of the above sum, shall 
then be paid ; and the remaining thirty lakhs in three years, from the 
beginning of the year 1180 Fasli. 

This agreement sealed in the presence of General Sir Robert 
Barker*.’ 

‘ l-'qoal to about ^500,000. A * The date of the treaty is given 
lakh was about j^ia,500. in Aitchiion’s Trealies, vol. il. p. 5,at 
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The signature of this treaty proved a most important 
event in the history of the Rohillas, for the non-fulfilment 
of its conditions led ultimately to their ruin. Without the 
active intervention and persuasion of Sir Robert Barker no 
such arrangement behveen the Rohillas and the \’iicicr 
would have been made, and both parties looked on the 
attestation by the English General as a guarantee on 
behalf of the English Government. This was the view 
taken by Hastings:—‘Both deeds,’ he wrote, ‘were exe¬ 
cuted in the presence of General Sir Robert l^arkcr, and 
his signature affixed to both as a witness to them. But 
the same act made him the guarantee of both, and vir¬ 
tually, by his representation, extended the same obliga¬ 
tion to the Company; for it has been shown that he 
was the instrument of the negotiation, and that the 
Rohillas themselves had refused to treat with the Nabob 
alone, that is, without the junction of the English name 
and faith with his'.’;< 

When the treaty had been signed, Hafiz Rahmat, Zabita 
Khan, and the other chiefs left the Vizier's camp, both 
parties giving strong assurances of cordial friend.ship for 
the future. 

The Marathas would probably under no circumstances 
have remained in Rohilkhand during the rainy season, for 
they would not have ventured to leave the Ganges, at that 
time of the year an Impassable obstacle, between them and 
the main body of their army, and their knowledge of the 
treaty concluded between the Rohillhs and the Vizier with 
the approval of the English General made this the more 

June 13, 177a, but Sir Robert Barker, worded differently from lhat originally 
in his oi&cial letter of the 17th June, sent by Sir Robert Darker, but is the 
that * the treaty of alliance was same as that quotet) by Ila.stings in 
hoally conclndecl in my presence this hU report to the Council dated Octo* 
rooming.* I have quoted the traiu- her 4, * 773 - The purport of the two 
latjon of the treaty sent by him with versions is, however, identical. The 
that letter. The translation of the treaty is printed in Appendix ai to 
first part corresponds almost exactly the Fifth Report from the Committee 
with that in Aitchison*s Treaties. of Secrecy. 

The translation of the second part ‘ Defence before the House of 
given by Sir Charles AiCchisoo is Commons, 1786. 
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certain. Before the treaty was actually signed they had 
made evident preparations for departure; immediately 
afterwards the rainy season began, and before any further 
action could be taken by the Vizier they crossed the river 
and evacuated Rohilkhand. Tlicy had been in posses¬ 
sion of nearly the whole country for several months, and 
their devastations had been frightful. The people of 
Rohilkhand. however, during such calamities as this, had, 
as I have already cx()laincd, one advantage over those on 
the other side of the Ganges. They were within easy 
reach of the swamps of the Tarai and of the tract of 
forest below the Himalaya. By flying to those places 
of refuge they could usually save their lives and some 
of their properly, and when the invasion was over they 
returned to their fields and rebuilt their villages. 

On the departure of the Marathas the Rohilla.s rc- 
occupied the country without opposition. The wife and 
son of Zabita Khan, several ladies of Najib-ud-daula’s 
family, and a daughter of AH Mohammad, h.id been 
carried off by the Marathas, and these, on representations 
made by •Shuja-ud-daula’s agent at Delhi, were sent back. 
The Marathas also released, through his intercession, four 
hundred women who had been taken away front Rohil¬ 
khand. The Vizier and Sir Robert Barker returned to 
Faizabad in Oudh'. 

' For nn account of the misrc- the treaty between the Rohillas and 
l»r<ser>ia(ioiis of Mil) in regard to the Vizier» see Appendix C. 
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the Engli»h, the Virier, the Marathas, and Kohillas—DLsensions in Kohil- 
khand.—Rebellion of Hafiz Kahmafs son.—Zabila Khan joins the Marathas.— 
Alarm of the Vizier.-Hemands of the .M.-uathas on the Vizier.-He ap|>lics 
for aid to the English.—Kepiy of H.-uiings. 


the 13th April, 1772, while the events narrated in the 
last chapter were in progress, Warren Hastings took 
his seat as Governor of lk‘n"ai. 

o 

At this time no definite system had been laid down for 
the conduct of the Government. It was entrusted to the 
Governor and a Council consisting of nine members, but 
their respective powers were undefined. On the iitli 
November, 1773, Hastings, in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, giving his opinion on the necessity for a better 
organisation of the Government, wrote as follows :_ 

‘ Our constitution is nowhere to be traced but in .meient charters, 
which were framed for the jurisdiction of your leading settlements, 
Inc sales of your exports, and the provision of your annual invest- 
ment. I need not observe hotv incompetent these must prove for tlic 
govemrnent of a great kingdom, and for the preservation of its riches 
from private violence and embcrrieincnt. The powers of the Governor, 
although supposed to be great, arc in reality little more than those of 
any individual in his Council. Their compliance, his own abilities, or 
a superior share of attention, and the opinion that he possesses 
extraordinary powers, may give him the cflTect of them, and an .as¬ 
cendant over his associates in the administnttion; but a moment’s 
consideration is sufficient to discover the nakedness of his authority, 
and to level him with the rest.’ 

He went on to say that personally he had no reason to 
complain:— 

‘ Happily I find myself sufficiently secured against such effects. 
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The notice with which you have distinguished my services, the 
injunctions which you have laid on the other Members of the Board 
to afford me their support, and the degree of responsibility which you 
have been pleased to attribute to my particular conduct, have con¬ 
tributed to strengthen my hands against any improper opposition. 
At the same time, 1 must do the gentlemen of the Board the justice 
to declare, that I have found in them so ctndid a disposition to 
co-operate with me in every measure for the public good, that 
I feel n<) w.tnt of extraordinary powers for myself, nor under such 
favourable circumstances is it my wish to possess them. I mention 
this want only as a defect in the service which is rendered still more 
important by the false opinion that the principal authority rests 
constitutionally in the hands of the President, when in effect it is 
merely accidental 

The business connected with the relations of the Govern¬ 
ment with Foreign States was transacted by a Select Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the Governor and two members of the 
Council. All reports were addressed to them, and orders 
were issued by them. Matters of special importance were 
laid by them before the whole Council. It is clear that 
from the time in which Hastings became Governor until 
the change of Government in October I 774 » ti'c whole 
power, in respect of the transactions with which we are 
now concerned, was practically In his hands*. 

Hastings arrived in Calcutta from Madras in February 
1771, and before he took charge of the office of Governor, 
two months later, he had formed decided opinions on the 
position of affairs in Northern India, and on the relations 
between the Fnglish, the Vizier, the Emperor, the Marathas, 
and the Rohillas. Among the Hastings manuscripts in 
the British Museum there arc some valuable private letters, 
relating to matters of public interest then pending, sent 


* rifth Report, App. No. 5. 

* The following quotation if taken 
from A private letter from Hastings 
to Sullvftn, dated Kovcinber 11,177}; 
* In assemblies which are formed for 
making new laws, or for extraordinary 
bnsinessp opposition and he^tation 
ore of great utility and even of neces* 
sity. In an executiTC body they are 
dangerous and may prove IhtaK Cur¬ 


rent business alwA)*s requires decision. 
The business of this government is all 
of that kind. We have no time to 
talk. The whole day U too little to 
act, and U is infinitely better to pro¬ 
ceed even to error than to procras¬ 
tinate in the pursuit of sure and 
proper measures.* British Museum 
MSS. 
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by him from Calcutta to his friends in England. In one 
of these, written on the 26th March. 1772, to Sir George 
Colebrooke. we can trace the main features of the policy 
which he afterwards consistently carried out in regard to 
Oudh, the Doab. and Rohilkhand. I shall quote a portion 
of this letter because it throws light on the motives by 
which his subsequent action was guided :— 

‘ In the King we have another idol of our own creation to whom we 
have bound ourselves to pay an annual tribute, and most punctually 
have we paid it even when he was in arms against us, for such I 
consider the cause he is now engaged in. His title, dignity, state, 
and the territory which he possesses, he holds by our bounty ; and 
what has he given us in return ? A piece of paper which acknowledges 
our right to the dewannee of Bengal, a right which we can have no 
pretence to hold from him, because we denied his right to possess 
a single acre in either of the provinces. We hold the sovereignty of 
them by the best of all titles, power. He could not transfer what he 
never had to give ; and twenty-six lakhs of rupees, /325,ooo sterling, 
arc rather too much to give away annually for the purchase of a very 
flimsy argument, not intrinsically worth three halfpence. Vou have 
been deceived, if you were told that the Powers of India set any value 
on the King’s grants. They laugh at them. Not a state of India ever 
paid him a rupee, not one of his natural subjects offered any kintl of 
submission to his authority, when we first fell down and worshipped it. 
Vet for this idle pageant wc have drained the country, which has a 
right to our protection, of its current s{>ccic, w hich is its blood ; for him 
we continued to exhaust it of its wealth, while wc wanted means to 
furnish the necessary expenses of the Company, while we draw on them 
for crorcs and run them crorcs in debt, and to this wretched King of 
shreds and patches arc we almost to this day sending supplies of 
treasure to enable the only enemies we have in India to prosecute 
their designs of universal conquest, which if successful must end in our 
destruction ; for the Marathas are not his protectors on the principles 
which we observe. Wc have been his tools, the instruments of his 
grandeur. He is theirs, and his name, authority, wealth, and all he 
possesses is theirs with his person. The moment 1 came 1 remon¬ 
strated with Mr. Cartier against this man’s being allowed any further 
payments; for his bills were still received and discharged from the 
treasury at Murshedabad; but on bis assurance that an order had 
been sent forbidding the payment of any sums at the city but by 
express order from the Presidency, I have remained hitherto silent on 
the subject, determined to refuse consent to the sacrifice of a single 
rupee to the King or any of his adherents, whether he continue in the 
hands of the Maratbas, or throw himself again a shackle upon ours, 
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until the comm«inds of my superiors shall authorise it. On this you may 
depend, and I think 1 speak the sentiments of the other Members of 
the board, or of most of them. 1 forj'ot to add to the list of our bene¬ 
factions the adverse and impolitic part which we have always acte<l 
ayainst our useful ally, Shuja Dauhi. From our earliest connection with 
this Prince uc have always entertained a jealousy of his power, and a 
suspicion of his desi^ms upon these Provinces. Such of the measures 
with whidi 1 have been acquainted as respect him have been all 
formed on these prepossessions. 1 know not how well they may l>e 
rounded, but this I know that the sure way to make a man your 
enemy, whether in public or in private life, is to believe him one; and 
I know too th.it Shuja Daula is so little able to contend with the 
Company that he is unable to stand without them. What then have 
we to fear from him, that we should take every occasion to reduce bis 
strcnj'lh, and pe<k at his aulht>riiy? I think among other curious 
instances of this kind it was gravely proposed to him, and insisted on, 
that he should keep only a limited number of sepoys; an impotent 
and wanton escrcisc of power which he could not fail to resent, which 
he might safely yield to, and yet maintain ten times the stipulated 
number without a possibility of its being proved against him. The 
consequences of this policy, however, arc such as were intended. He 
is now so wc.ik. or so he is rcprescntc<l, that on cvcr>* little alarm our 
«anny must run to his assistance, or he is in danger of being destroyed, 
atul lie is at the absohilc disjKisal of the Commandcr-in-Chicf, whose 
only duty appears to be to attend and direct him. Of this we have 
a recent instance in the following detail of our late political operations. 

‘ riic M.ir.ithas have been making great strides towards tlic con* 
quest of ail India. They have been some time masters of the country 
of the Jats, an<l they have |>o$scsscd themselves of all the Kohilla and 
Pathan dominions on the West of the Ganges. The only |>art of the 
Rohilla territory which remained, was a large tract of land lying to 
the north of the province of Oudh, and shut in on the West and North 
by the Ganges, and the woods and mountains of Tartary among which 
the Ganges loses itself. Sckkcrtaul, the capital of this country', stands 
on the bank of the river b 

‘ The Marathas have lately crossed the river, attacked and utterly 
routed the Rohilla army which lay there for the guard of the fort, and 
taken |>osscssion of Sckkcrtaul. The Rohilla chiefs—planet-struck — 
have run ufT to their strongholds, and arc running off to the hills, so 
that the whole country lies at their mercy. They have not, however, 
made great progress in it, and I think they will not, because the river 
will be impassable in the month of June, which will make it difficult, if 
not impnacticable, for them to get back again. Should this happen 
they will be at our mercy, for a$ their horse cannot act in the rains, 

* Morcconectly Shukartir, a strong occupied by NajIb-ud-datiU, and after 
fort OQ tbc right bank of the Ganges, him by Zabiu Khan. 
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and our infantry can, if we should be tempted to lake the advantaj-c 
of so favourable a situation, and march a force against them, ulhch 
such a case I think we ought, they cannot avoid us, and unless our 
mdiiar>' spirit and skill have entirely left us, they must be destroyed. 

I do not pretend to much militaiy knowledge, but I think I am safe in 
this conclusion. 

I have told you what may hapficn. I will now inform you what has 

• at the success of the Maruihas, 

instantly sent orders to Colonel Champion who commands the tirst 
brigade quartered at Patna, to march into the province of Oudh, and 
informed the Select Committee what he had done, representing the 
\ izier as frightened out of his wits. It is remarkable that he had recom¬ 
mended it to the Board to station that brigade near the Cumimnassa 
some time before. It was in readiness to inarch some time heforc 
their orders could reach it, and the first news which we received of 
its having m.archcd were sent dow n in private letters. The Committee 
disapproved of this act of self-authority. for which they saw no neces¬ 
sity. There was no present danger, nor any likely to come on this 
season. Ihe Vizier had not made ;iny requisition to the President for 
our aid, nor did any of Sir Kobert Barker’s letters intimate that he 
had made any application of the kind to him. They therefore sent 
orders to the brigade to halt wherever those orders should reach it 
In the meantime we wait for fresh intelligence to enable us to jud-c 
wliether it shall proceed or return. In its present position it can he 
of no use. The premature appearance of hostility may draw hostilities 
on ourselves, or it may put our enemies on their guard. It can be of 
no present service, and therefore I shouhl have been better pleased 
that the brigade had been recalled to our own borders. Much space 
would not l.ave been lost in the way; tlie .Maraihas would have been 
less alymed at our moving, and the authority of the Government 
would have been maintained, a trivial object indeed on the present 
occasion, because the like may easily be prevented from happening 
again. It is most probable that I shall be in the chair by the time 
that a formal requisition may come from the Vizier for aid. I do not 
think he wants it, but I shall wish before it is granted that a provision 
be made for the charge of it. It is indeed stipulated by treaty that all 
extra charges arc to be borne by the Vizier, but this is very insufficient 
The pay and common balta of such a force arc cnonnous. These 
charges arc the Company’s, and their provinces arc drained to defray 
them, while the country which we protect is enriched with so much 
additional circulation. The whole expense ought to be borne by the 
Vizier. At the same time our alliance with him might be easily placed, 
as It ought to be, on a footing of more credit and satisfaction to him 
and of more utility to ourselves. We should leave him the uncon¬ 
trolled master of his own dominions. We should assist in making 
him such, and enabling him to be an useful ally instead of a burden 
to US He should have the most convincing assurances given him 
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that wc h.»d no other object in our mutual alliance than mutual 
security. If he would keep up a body of good cavalry which we shall 
always want, and turn off all his rabble of infanir)' which he never can 
depend upon, he may then be of service to us, and not a mere sus- 
l)e< tecl dependent. How these points arc to be cfTcctcd 1 yet know 
not, as I imicb doubt whether they will be consonant to the sentiments 
of those gentlemen who arc with him. 1 shall endeavour to accom¬ 
plish them and 1 am gre.atly deceived if you will not approve of 

my pl.tn. 

‘The last letter from the General informs us that the Vizier instead 
of providing for his defence is planning schemes for joining to worry 
the Uohillas. and in his Iasi he alludes to an offer of the Marathas to 
cede to him all the Kohilla countries on that side of the river, with the 
view of purchasing his acquiescence in their attempts to possess them¬ 
selves of the icrritor)' which lies on the other si<lc. Such a compromise 
is not likely to take place. I w ish it could, and beg leave to refer you 
to the map for my reasons 

In otlicr letters written about the same time Hastings 
expressed his fear that wc were on the eve of war with the 
Marathas, a c.tlamity which he was most anxious to avoid, 
and to guard against which, it was, in his opinion, essential 
that wc should strengthen and defend the Vizier. Re¬ 
ferring, in a letter to Du I’rc. to the reports tliat the 
Marathas had offered to give up to him the whole of 
Rohilkhand, on condition that he would not interfere with 
them in the Doab, Hastings repeated his regret that no 
such compromise seemed possible, ‘ for (he said) I see less 
danger from it than from running headlong into war with 
the Marathas*.’ 

Tlio cessation of the Maratha inv.asion brought no peace 
to Rohilkhand. General co-operation and unity of purpose 
could alone h.avc given to the Rohillas a chance of safety, 
but fatal dissensions now broke out. One of the most 
worthy of their chiefs, Sirdar Khan Bakshi, died. 


* Privftlc Idler to Sir George Cole- 
brooke» a6th March, 177a, llritisb 
Museum MSS. 99,127. In this nU 
lusion to the map, Hastings cndcntly 
refers to the point on which he fro- 
qiicntty insisted, that there could be 
no real security for the VUicr against 
the Marathas while the road into Oudh 


was open to them through Rohil- 
khand, and that danger to the Vizier 
meant danger to our o>vt> provinces. 
The schemes of the Vizier to which 
Hastings refers were those mentioned 
in Sir K. Barker's letter of 9lh March, 
1773. See /M/. p. 51. 

* British Museum MSS. 29,1 
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‘ For ninety years,’ writes the native historian, ‘ he had lived in this 
vale of wretchedness and sorrow; he was a holy and religious i)erson • 
from the day of mature discernment to the last respiration of mortal 
exist^ence he was daily seen in the congregations of the mosques, and 
in the assemblies of the pious; he was a man just in his sentiments 
and upright m his dealings ; he was not, like others of his tribe, 
a violator of the ties of friendship, or an opi>rcssor of the helpless ; 
and excepting the due returns of the revenue he took not from the 
indigent labourer or the useful tiller of the soil a single exaction; 
previous to the final departure of that immortal spark which connects 
the human with the divine existence, whilst his reason was yet alive 
to the concerns of this transitory slate, he made an equitable 

distribution of tlie blessings he enjoyed from Providence amon" his 
heirs ^ 

Hi.s sons quarrelled over their inheritance, and sanguinary 
conflicts followed. 

A more serious event was the open rebellion of Hafiz 
Rahmat s son, Inayat Khan. He defeated the troops sent 
against him by his father, and Hafiz Rahmat being much 
alarmed, had recourse, writes Hamilton, ‘ to a stratagem 
perfectly consistent with the duplicity of his character ; lie 
caused a grant to be drawn out in the name of Inayat 
Khan, of the district of Salimpur, which he sent to him 
with a letter, assuring him of his forgiveness, taking blame 
to himself for a deficiency of parental indulgence, and 
desiring him to go and take posse.ssion of the lands of 
Salimpur, which he hoped would be considered by him a 
sufficient present provision, and promising to reward his 
obedience in the amplest manner.' The artifice succeeded ; 
Inayat Khan accepted the proposal, and was then seized 
by his father’s orders. Hafiz Rahmat at first declared his 
intention of putting his son to death, but was persuaded to 
spare his life. Not long afterwards Inayat Khan died in 
extreme misery. ‘ Thus,’ says the native historian, ‘ was 
the parental imprecation amply fulfilled on him, Hafiz 
Rahmat three different times during his rebellion having 
gone to the mosque, and prayed aloud, saying, " Cause the 
cup of his life, O God ! to overflow while yet in his youth, so 
that no fruit may ever spring from that inauspicious branch, 

* QuoUd by UuniHon, p. 178. 
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and never let me be exposed to the shame of again behold- 

ing his face’.'” , 

Shaikh Kabir.lhc best soldier of the Rohillas. died about 

the same time, and they were further weakened by the m- 

competcncy of Muzaffar Jang, the Afghan chief who 

had succeeded his father in the frontier province of 


Farukliabad. . 

The most serious misfortune of all, and one for winch 

there could be no remedy, was the defection of Zabita 
Khan from the alliance with his Afghan countrymen. 
According to one account, the Marathas, when they re¬ 
leased his family, had done so on condition that he should 
join them. He had taken an active part in the negotiations 
which led to the treaty with the Vizier, and his fidelity to the 
Rohillas was of the utmost importance to them. In July 
> 77 ^ he openly joined the Marathas. and made a separate 
peace, on the understanding that all his possessions should 
be restored to him, and that he should be re-instated 
in the office of First Minister, which had formerly been 
held by his father and by himself at the Emperor’s 

Court. ^ 

ShujA-ud-daula was much alarmed at Zabita Khan s pro- 

ccedings. for he believed that they would be immediately 

followed by serious attempts on the part of the Marathas 

to induce Hafiz Rahmat and the other Rohilla chiefs to 

adopt a similar course, and that after the rainy season 

was over a combined attack would be made on his own 

dominions. The Marathas, indeed, did not disguise their 

intentions. Learning that a treaty of alliance against 

themselves had been entered into between the Rohillas and 

the Vizier, they now, as the Select Committee wrote to the 

Court of Directors, ‘ made a show of revenging themselves 

upon the latter, and demanded of him. if he would ensure 

his own tranquillity at the conclusion of the rains, to cede 

to them the provinces of Kora. Allahabad, and Benares, to 

deliver into their hands the settlement he had made with 

the Rohillas, to discharge all sums for which the king now 


^ Quoted by HacnlUoD) p# 183* 
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stood indebted to them, and to unite with them against 
every opponent 

On receiving this summons, the Vizier immediately 
wrote to Hastings, urging in strong term.s the extreme 
danger to which he was exposed. He said tl)at an attack 
was imminent after the rainy season, and he called on 
Hastings to be ready to send a large force to his assist¬ 
ance at the beginning of the winter. ‘ My enemy speaks 
plainly, and demands my country*.’ 

In reply to this letter, Hastings, on the 23rd July, 
assured the Vizier that the Knglish would join, to the 
utmost of their power, in the defence of his territory, and 
that immediate preparations should be made in case tlicir 
troops were required. He said that assistance, however, 
could only be given for the defence of the Vizier s own 
dominions, and that without authority from the Com¬ 
pany he could not allow the English troops to go beyond 
the Vizier’s frontiers, or to engage in an offensive war 
against the Marathas. He at the same lime wrote to 
the Maratha chiefs in Northern India, ‘acquainting them of 
our extreme dissatisfaction at the hostile appearance which 
they had for some time carried towards the Nabob Shuja- 
ud-daula, and that however we might on our own part be 
pacifically inclined, we considered ourselves as firmly bound 
by treaty to defend his territories against every invader 


* Letter to Court of Dirrctors» dated 
Novemt>cr lo, 1772. MS. Records, 
India OfTicc. 

■ British MuKum, MSS. 19.198. 
Ltltcr from the Vuicr not dated, but 


received by Hastin^'s on July 17, 
1771. 

’ Letter to Court of Directors, 
November 10, 1772, MS. Kcconis, 
India Ofhee. 
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A. D. 1773. CESSION OF KORA AND ALLAHABAD TO THE 
MARATHAS.—THE MARATHAS INVADE ROllILKIIAND 
AND ARE EXCELLED BY THE ENG!, 1 SH AND THE 
VIZIER. 

The Manlhas occupy Delhi,—They force the Emperor to grant to them 
Kora At>cl Allahabad.—Ahinn of the Vizier ami Vji^\Hh,—FcM of alliance 
t>ctwccn the Maratba> and Kohillas.^Thc Marathas a^ain invade Rohilkhand. 
—All English Bri^jadc onkrc^l to assist the Vizier.—Instructions to Sir Robert 
't he English and the Vizier’s troops enter Rohilkband.—Doubtful 
attitude of the Kohillas.—Negotiations between Hafir Rahmat and the Mara* 
—Reports by Sir Robert Barker—^Berfidy of the Kohillas.—The Vizier 
suggests their expulsion from Rohilkhand.—Hafir Rahmat agrees to carry out 
the conditions of his former treaty.—The English attack the Marathas, who 
retreat,—Conference between Sir Roliert Barker Ilafis Rahmat, and the 
Vizier—Hafiz Rahmat promises to fulfil his engagements.—Proposals of the 
Vizier in ease of default hy the Kohillas.—Answer of the Bengal Government. 
—The English march against the Maralhas who e^'acuatc Rohilkhand.—Letter 
of Sir Rol>crt Barker to the Marathas.—The Mamthas return to the Dcccon. 
— Hafiz Rahmat evades payment of the sums due to the Vizier—The Viiicr 
and the English troops return to Oudh. 

'^HE Emperor, who before this time had discovered 
his mistake in trusting the Marathas, was most un¬ 
willing to receive Zabila Khan as his Minister. The Mara¬ 
thas insisted that he should do so, and on this and other 
pretexts they marched towards the end of 1772 to Delhi. 
Najf Khan and his troops made a respectable defence, 
but on the 22nd December they were forced to surrender. 
The Marathas no longer maintained towards the Em¬ 
peror even an outward show of respect. Zabita Khan 
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was restored to office, and the Marathas compelled the 

Emperor to give to them a grant of the provinces of 

Kora and Allahabad which had been assigned to him by 
the English. 

When the news of these proceedings reached tlie \'izier 
his alarm was extreme, and he wrote to the English Go¬ 
vernment begging in urgent terms that Sir Robert Barker, 
the Commander-in-Chicf. might immediately be sent to 
him, to concert measures of military co-operatoin and de¬ 
fence The Vizier's apprehensions were well founded. 
The Marathas openly declared their intention of taking 
possession of Kora and Allahabad, and if they could have 
cfTected this extension of their power and ha\e occupied 
Rohilkhand, it would, without doubt, have been fatal to 
the Vizier unless the English had actively and constantly 
interfered in his defence. ‘ Had the Maratha.s been allowed,’ 
Hastings aflenvards wrote, ‘ to subdue the Kora district 
and the country of the Rohillas, the Vizier’s territory would 
have been open to their incursions ; their numerous horse 
might have plundered it in spite of the efforts of our in¬ 
fantry. and their continued ravages might have obliged 
him to come to an accommodation with them, as was once 
apprehended, on terms which would have afforded them an 
easy entrance into our own possessions •/ 

Much doubt was felt by Hastings in regard to the 
real intention of the Marathas, but it was resolved that 


* Sec leltcrt from the Vizier, Fifih 
Report, App. No. 18 r—• My mind 
i» in anxiety and aneasincss, for jf 
the Marathas become victorious, and 
Ihcy bring his Majesty to another 
condition, you must then reflect in 
what situation are yon and I, my 
friend, and that there is room for 
perplexity and dislresa to every one. 
You, my friend, will not now reroam 
negligent to tliJs fjuartcf, and in form¬ 
ing your plans accordingly, AH'airs 
now carry with them a difTcrent 
aspect, and you must consider this 
with ntueb attention and circum¬ 


spection, and that whenever the ene¬ 
mies of his hfajc&ty have conquered 
him, you must then certainly under¬ 
stand that they will entertain .an 
Intention in this quarter. My country 
is in reality the door of Bengal, and 
I am what you m.ny call the b.-inier 
to that country; it is therefore abso¬ 
lutely necessary th.il you remain care¬ 
ful and attentive to yourself, and in 
forming your plans for this quarter, anil 
the sending General liarkcr is in the 
highest degree proper and advisable.' 

" Defence before the Mouse of Com¬ 
mons. 
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measures should immediately be t*ikcn for the defence 
of the districts abandoned by the Emperor, and that the 
fortress of Allahabad should be occupied by English 
troops. 

It seemed at first probable that the Marathas would 
move southward through the Ooab towards Kora before 
rcncwini; the invasion of Rohilkhand, and this opinion was 
strengthened by the knowledge th«it Zabita Khan and his 
liohilla followers were acting in concert with the Marathas, 
and that efforts were being made to induce Hafir Rahmat 
to jtiin them. It was feared that the Rohillas generally 
would follow Zabita Khan’s cxam[>lc, and that the result 
niiglit be a joint invasion of the Yi/ier’s dominions, the 
Rohillas advancing from the north-west, while the Marathas 
marclicd towards Kora and Allahabad. Hastings, some 
time before this, believed that the alliance between the 
Marathas and Rohillas had already been agreed upon, for 
in November 1772, he wrote, in a private letter to Sir 
George Colebrookc in England. ‘ The Rohillas, whom the 
Vi/icr had engaged by treat)’ to protect him against the 
Marathas. and who had sworn to be his allies to the Day 
of Judgment, and to pay him forty lakhs of rupees for 
his friendship, have deserted him and gone over to the 
Marathas 

It was resolved that until the plans of the Marathas 
were better known it was desirable to keep the troops in 
readiness, but not to make any actual advance. All doubts 
were soon removed. The Marathas came to the conclusion 
that the most ciTcctual way of inducing Hafiz Rahmat to 
join them was to invade Rohilkhand. Avoiding Zabita 
Khan’s territories, they consequently, early in > 773 ' 
marched in force to Ramghat, where the Ganges was 
fordable, and they sent letters to Hafiz Rahmat and to 
the other Rohilla chiefs, demanding payment of the bonds 
for fifty lakhs of rupees given to them through Safdar 
Jang twenty years before. The Rohillas made no serious 


* Urilish Museum MSS. 39,1)7. 
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attempt to dispute the passage of the river, and the 
Marathas entered Rohilkhand. Sir Robert Barker subse¬ 
quently stated that their army consisted of not less than 
jo.coo men. almost entirely cavalry. 

The case had now occurred which had been provided for 
in the treaty of the previous j ear, under wliich Shnja-ud- 
daula was bound to expel the Marathas from Rohilkhand, 
but it had become very doubtful whether the Roliillas now 
desired his help, or whether, on the other hand, tliey did 
not intend to join the Marathas against the X'izicr. 

Althougli it was known that Hafiz Rahmat was nego¬ 
tiating with the Marathas, this, so long as the Rohillas 
were left to their own resources, proved notliing in regard 
to their real intentions. It was impossible for them to 
resist single-handed the Maratha invasion, and it was no 
matter for surprise that they .should endeavour to gain 
time by making concc.ssions which they could afterwards 
repudiate. In their Consultations of the “tli January, 
1773, Bengal Government referred in the following 
terms to the existing situation :— 

■We will suppose, uhich indeed is mosl likely, ih.H tl.e Mar.uli.as 
will imincdualely possess or atiempt to possess themselves of the 
province of Kora .and the other hands ceded to them by tlie Kinj; and 
that they may be tempted likewise to invade the \’izicr's Icrritor)-. In 
such ease, it is probable that their new ally Zabita Khan will be 
immediately despatched to his own dominions to unite himself with 
Hafiz Kuhmat and the other Kohillas, .and with them, and from that 
quarter, make their incursions, while the Marathas enter it to the 
southward. It is, however, still more probable that the Kohill.a 
chiefs, who have sought their present safely in a treacherous alliance, 
to which necessity compelled them, with the M.aralhas, will from the 
same principle .abandon tltcir cause, or employ the confidence reposed 
in them to re-establish their own independence rather than contribute 
to ilic aggrandizement of a power which in the end must overwhelm 
them*.’ 

Hastings soon came to the conclusion that whatever 
action might ultimately be taken by the Rohillas, the 
danger of their joining the Marathas would be much in- 


* Fifth Report, App. No, 
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creased if they saw that the Vizier and tlie English were 
disinclined to protect them. It was therefore decided that 
a brigade of English troops should immediately be sent 
to assist the Vizier in carrying out the stipulations of his 
treaty of the previous year, and in expelling the Marathas 
from Rohilkhand. 

Instructions were issued to Sir Robert Barker, on the 
iSih February, 1773. Me was told that ‘the situation 
of affairs on the frontiers of our possessions and in the 
countries of Kora and Oudh rcrjuirlng the appearance of 
the Company’s forces to encourage their allies and check 
the hostile designs of the Marathas,’ he was to assume 
command of the troops that were to be employed, and 
discuss personally with the Vizier * the best plan of opera¬ 
tions for fulfilling the objects of his commission, the defence 
and security of his country and of the provinces of Kora 
and Allahabad.’ Rohilkhand was to be included in ‘ the 
line of rlcfcncc,’ and Sir Robert Barker was ‘authorised to 
enter into a treaty with Hafiz Rahmat for the defence and 
protection of his dominions on such conditions as shall 
fully indemnify the Company for the additional charge 
and hazard which may be incurred by such an engage¬ 
ment.’ ‘ Should,’ it was added, ‘ Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
either fall into the hands of the Marathas, or from any 
other similar circumstances be rendered incapable of en¬ 
tering into such an engagement, you arc still to consider 
his dominions as an object of your operations, and if the 
Vizier require you to undertake their defence, and engage 
to perform the conditions which we have desired you to 
claim from Hafiz Rahmat Khan, you will not hesitate 
to comply, but adopt the measure heartily, and pursue 
it as included in the instructions for the immediate de¬ 
fence of the Vizier’s dominions.’ Sir Robert Barker was 
strictly to confine his operations to the country cast of 
the Ganges, ‘ to expel all hostile invaders,’ but on no ac¬ 
count to cross the river, and ‘ studiously to avoid engaging 
the Company in an offensive war with the Marathas.’ 
One exception was allowed in the execution of these orders. 
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Sir Robert Barker might cross the Ganges for the pro¬ 
tection of the Kora province, if it should become, in his 
op'nion, dangerous to allow the Marathas ‘to be unmolested 
near its borders,’ or, if it became necessary, ‘to pursue a 
signal success.’ He was to take possession of Kora, ‘as 
in alliance with the King’; the civil administration wa.s to 
remain in the hands of the King’s officer, who, however, was 
to be under Sir Robert Barker’s control and be accountable 
to the Company for the revenues ‘ till such time as it shall 
be finally settled in what manner they are hereafter to be 
disposed.’ It was estimated that the monthly charge thrown 
upon the Company by the defence of Kora would be about 
one lakh of rupees, and this sum was to be paid from the 
revenues of the province. If the strength of the force at 
Sir Robert Barker’s disposal appeared to him insufficient 
to cope with the Marathas he was authorised to order up 
a part or the whole of the 2nd Brigade of the troops sta¬ 
tioned at Patna, keeping in thus case ‘the most watchful 
eye on the motions of the Marathas,’ lest they should seize 
the opportunity of invading the Company’s provinces when 
comparatively denuded of troops. In regard to the charges 
incurred for the protection of the Vizier's dominions the 
following instructions were given :— 

■ It is further the detemunation of the Hoard, of which you will t.-xke 
particular notice, that no operation for the Vizier’s defence sh.all be 
curried into execution without a previous stipulation on his part for 
the extraordinary charge attending the succours we afford him. We 
have estimated this at Its. 115,000 per month, and have required an 
assignment on his revenue for the amount. You will therefore, a.s 
a preliminary, demand and receive the assignment required by us; 
and in case an additional force should be hereafter called for on his 
requisition you are, previous to their march, to require also and 
receive a proportionable assignment for the extra expenses on that 
account. If, in either case, the Vizier should refuse complying with 
these requisitions in their fullest extent, and shall persist in the refusal, 
it is our positive command that you immediately abandon him and 
withdraw your whole force from his territory, either employing it, 
if needful, in the Kora province agreeable to the instructions hereafter 
given, or remanding to Bchar such part of it as shall exceed the 
exigencies of that service. But in such an event you are not to fail 
giving us the most speedy advice that we may resolve on what future 
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mcasurcfi are to be pursued. The recovery of the arrears due from 
the \'iricr for the expenses of the last campai^ is also to be a 
particular object of your attention. You arc to endeavour immediately 
to ^ct these discharged, or a proper security given for the payment on 
a future day K' 

On the 1st March, 1773. the Bengal Government sent a 
rc])ort of all their proceedings to the Court of Directors. 
In it the objects were explained for undertaking the pro¬ 
posed operations in Rohilkhand. 

‘ Our reasons/ it was said. * arc obvious. By allowing the Marathas 
to get a f(n>ting there, the frontier of the Vizier’s dominions on that 
side having no natur.il boundary or defence would be conliniially 
* Nposed to their incursions, as by excluding them from that space we 
form a complete field of n|>cralions, with the river for a barrier, 
difficult at .ill times for an enemy to pass, and dangerous to them in 
their retreat. 'Fo have rcin.iinctl idle spectators while the Marathas 
were invading the dominions of the powers with whom we were most 
intimately connected, would have ni.ide them look upon us as weak 
and inactive, and consequently a fit subject of their attempts, but to 
show ourselves active and steady in support of our friends must 
impress them with an idea of our strength and vigour, and <lcstroy 
any hopes tlicy might entertain of prevailing against us in our own 
territories. We look, therefore, on our present measures as the best 
means to prevent a general rupture with them 5 at all events as we 
can never be absolutely assured against the enterprises of so capricious 
a people, if we have a w.ir with them it is better to meet them beyond 
the line of your own frontiers, supporting the Vizier, our best barrier, 
our expenses paid, .and in a manner defending ourselves, rather than 
to confine ourselves to our own possessions and our own resources*,’ 

It was explained soon afterwards to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors tliat there was no apprehension that the Vizier would 
object to the charges which it had been proposed that he 
should bear, and, it was added :— 

* We hope you will approve the vigour which we have obscr>*cd on 
this occasion. We arc sony to say that although we have been com¬ 
pelled by indispensable measures to become panics in these political 
contests, we scarce see a possible advantage which can compensate 
the hazartl and expense which you must incur by them. The sum 
stipulated by the Vizier, for the monthly payments of the extra charges 
of the brigade, although much exceeding what was formerly allowed 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 18; Forrest** Selectioos, vol. i. p. 34. 

• Fifth Report, App. No. 17, 
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for the like service, is both inadetjuatc to its importance, and ilicir p ly 
still continues a <lrain on your oun provinces. Added t<> titese 
considerations, the stipulated payments, sc.inty as they are. have been 
so tardily made, that we have been always compelled to make re¬ 
mittances for them, and have been subjected to other obvious incon¬ 
veniences on this account. It is therefore to put an end to this 
practice, and to establish a rule of punctuality in the future payments 
to be m.ide for the assistance afforded by our army, that we have been 
thus peremptory' 

Shuja-ud-daula made no objection to the conditions 
proposed to him, and Sir Robert Barker, with a brigade 
con.sisting of two battalions of Kuropcaii Infantry, si.x 
battalions of sepoys, and a company of Artillery, marched 
to join the Vizier s army. Shuja-ud-daula w rote to assure 
Hafiz Kahmat that he and the Iinglish would soon arrive 
to assi.st the Rohillas against the Marathas. in fulfilment of 
the treaty of the preceding year, and in\itcd him to be 
ready to co-operate actively in the common cause. The 
combined forces advanced rapidly through Oudh, and 
early in March 1773, they entered Rohilkha'nd. and moved 
towards Ramghat, where the main body of the Maralh.is, 

which had not advanced far beyond the Ganges, was still 
encamped. 

The attitude of Hafiz l^ahmat and the Roliillas remained 
in the highest degree doubtful, and it Is clear that they 
were strongly inclined to follow the advice of Zabita Khan 
and abandon the alliance with the Vizier. The following 
account is given by Hamilton of their proceedings at this 
time:— 

‘ Hafiz Rahmat unwilling, however able he might be, to take upon 
himself the entire fulfilment of the engagement which he had entered 
into with Shuja-ud-daula the preceding year, w.is desirous, if he could 
not altogether evade it, at all events to bear as little as possible of the 
burden ; and he had already applied to the other chiefs, endeavour¬ 
ing to convince them of the necessity of their assisting him in the 
discharge of the obligation which had been agreed to by him for tlicir 
common benefit. His remonstrances, however, were attended with no 
effect. Some declared that he had no right to bind them to such 

« latter to Court of Directors. M.arch 31, 1773, MS. Records, India 
Office. 
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a condilion, whilst the majority ridiculed the idea of any treaty what¬ 
ever being held obligatory upon the contracting parties, where it 
couhl either be infringed with benefit, or broken without danger. 
M.>ny indeed were not without a suspicion that if Hafiz Rahmat 
should obtain their subsidies in this beh.alf. he would convert the 
money to his own use, and still endeavour to break his contract with 
the \'izicr, so that they would remain as li.ablc to be involved in a 
quarrel with that power on this account as ever; and they unanimously 
a<Kiscd Hafiz Kahinat, in ease he should be again pressed by the 
\'izier, on various pretences to amuse him with delusive hopes, and 
to trust to future events to extricate him, without expense, from his 
obligation. Hafiz did, in ctTcct, adopt this last plan, which was much 
more consonant to his own ideas of political management than any 
other, and determined, in ease the Marathas should attempt a second 
irruption into Rohilkhand, to avoid soliciting the aid of his fonner 
protectors, an interv-iew with whom would inevitably lead to demands 
which he was now resolved not to comply with 

According to Hamilton, Hafiz Rahmat had at one time 
thought that the Rohillas might themselves be able to de¬ 
fend the fords on the Ganges, and thus avoid the necessity 
of retjuiring help from the Vizier ; but when this hope had 
to be abandoned in consequence of the passage of the 
river by the Marathas at Ramghat. he resolved to enter 
into an alliance with them. ‘All these schemes were frus¬ 
trated by the rapid and unwished for advance of the allied 
army, and Hafiz Rahmat found himself, by his own crooked 
and temporizing policy, entangled in a labyrinth of per¬ 
plexity and distress'".’ 

Little is known regarding the negotiations between 
Hafiz Rahmat and the Marathas, but Sir Robert Barker 
believed that an actual treaty had been entered into, 
under which in return for an engagement on the part of 
the Marathas that they would protect the Rohilla terri¬ 
tories, Hafiz Rahmat agreed to pay to them a sum of 
money and allow them to pass through Rohilkhand into 
Oudh. ' It is certain,’ Sir Robert Barker wrote, in a pri¬ 
vate letter to Hastings, ‘ that the Rohillas have engaged 
in a double agreement, promising to the Marathas by a 
treaty w’ritten on the Koran to pay them forty-five lakhs 


’ HatniltODi p. 190* 
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of rupees, and have actually advanced five lakhs in part 
payment k’ 

The Vizier aftenvards referred to the same subject in a 
paper which he gave to Hastings;—‘Hafiz Rahniat Khan 
sent the holy Koran, which contains the religion of tlic 
Mussulmans, to the Marathas, as a token of his friendship. 
He also gave them five lakhs of rupees, and established a 
friendship and good understanding with them. The whole 
world arc well acquainted that envoys of Hafiz Rahmat 
were with the Marathas, and treated with them in the 
above manner 

The fact of his negotiations was indeed so notorious 
that Hafiz Rahmat himself did not deny it, although he 
excused himself on the plea that he acted under com¬ 
pulsion. 

‘The .Marathas requested,’ he said in a letter to Hastings, ‘ with 
many inducements that I would let them pass through my territo¬ 
ries, assuring me that they would commit no depredation or ravages 
on the r>-ols, and they would pass through with expedition to the 
Soubah of Oudh, or withersoever they thought proper; they .also 
agreed to remit to me a large sum on account of the stipulation, and 
to do whatever was agreeable and would give satisfaction to the 
Kohilla Sirdars k’ 

The position of affairs was described by Sir Robert 
liarkcr, on the 6th March, in a letter to the I^engal 
Government. The Marathas, he said, remained inactive 
at Ramghat; they had sent Zabita Khan to Hafiz Rahmat 
with hopes of persuading him to join them ; they were 
threatening the Afghan chief of Farukhabad ; they had 
sent an envoy informing the Vizier of their intention of 
taking possession of Kora and Allahabad, and desiring 
him to remove any troops that he might have in those 


* Letter dated May lo, 1773, 
British Museum MSS. 29,1339. In 
an o/Tjcial letter, written on the &atnc 
day, Sir K. Barker said that the sum 
to he paid hy the Rohillas wns thirty* 
five lakhs. In the private letter al>ovc 
quoted he says that this was a mistAke, 
and that the sum was forty*rive lakhs. 


* App. to Fi/th Report, iVo. 19 ; 
Forrest's Selections, vol. i. p. 6 t. 

* App, to Fifth Report, No. 19; 
Forrest*s Selections, vol. i. p. 60. 
The letter of ll.ifiz Rahmat, and 
the Vizier's rurraiive, written in 
reply, arc given rW exUnso in Ap¬ 
pendix C\ 
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districts. A few days later, on the loth March, Sir 
Robert Barker, in .a private letter to Hastings, wrote as 
follows:— 

‘The Mar.Tih.ns arc .nt R.nnifjhat, where they .ire threatening Hafir 
Hahinat with tire and sword if he does not immediately join them 
\>ilh money an<l troops. Zabila Khan lias been deputed to Itarcilly 
to indurc ll.if'u to cross the ri\cr; in consequence of this, Hafir has 
aclu-illy mnrihcd to Aonl.n. the place of rendervous for the Rohilla 
forces, yet it is supposed he is only making these appc.nranccs to 
assure the Mar.ithas, and means not to declare cither for them or the 
\’i7ier, but play the same game over again as he did last year, that is, 
treat with both p.trlies an<l atihcrc to neither. Aff.tirs arc in a stale 
of vtr>' great suspense. The Marathas, from the motions we Itavc 
made, will not venture t«» cross the river, Hafiz «ill continue his double 
dealings, and here we shall rent.tin at a vciy heavy expense watching 
each other's motions until the r.iins set in 

In this last remark Sir Robert Barker was referring 
to the instructiotis by wliich he was prohibited from 
crossing the G.inges to attack the Mar.athas, and which, in 
his opinion, prevented him from inflicting on the enemy 
a tlefeat that would liavc been fatal to all their chaticcs 
of success, He adde-rl, in the same letter, that he 
was satisfied th.at but for the presence of Iiis troops ‘ the 
Marathas would undoubtedly have crossed the Ganges, 
joined the Kohillas, and ravaged the Vizier's dominions 

As the Vizier and the Rnglish advanced, no communi¬ 
cations were received from Hafiz Kahmat. On the 14th 
March the Knglish troops were about thirty-five miles 
from Ramghat, while the Rohillas were inarching towards 
the Ganges, with the apparent intention of joining the 
Marathas before the Vizier and the ICnglish arrived. On 
the 16th March Sir Robert Barker believed that this 
intention would be carried out, and in a private letter to 
Hastings he wrote that the Vizier, enraged at the perfidy 

* Hrit. MuKum MSS. 29115,V Sec the step he has taken were already 
also Letter to Court of Directors, apparent, as it had prevented the 

March 1775, Fifth Report, App. Mamthas crossing the river, fonning 

No. 18, par. 6:—* In the Genemrs a junction with the Kohillas, and 
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of the Rohillas, had reverted to the opinion that they 
ought to be expelled from Rohilkhand and the country 
be united to his own dominions. The V'izicr desired 
him to inform Hastings that if the English would enable 
him to execute this project, he would pay to the Com¬ 
pany fifty lakhs of rupees; that he would give his 
assistance in making over to the Emperor the districts 
of the Doab, then in possession of the Marathas ; that he 
would induce the Emperor to resign his claim to the tribute 
paid from the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
acknowledge those provinces to be the property of the 
Company ; and that if the districts of Kora and Allahabad 
were transferred to him, he would give to the English in 
exchange all his own territory lying to the south of the 
Ganges, excepting Benares. 

‘ These, sir’ [Sir Robert Barker wrote},' arc propos.ils of the liighesi 
importance, but a matter which 1 could not introduce in a public 
letter. I shall, however, address to you a public letter which you may 
cither produce before the Board or not, and His Excellency will also 
write, since the opportunity is critical and short, the season far ad¬ 
vanced, and the return of letters tedious. The Nabob wishes also 
that in case any of these proposals take place, since they in some 
measure occasion a revolution, to have the ratification performed in 
your presence at Benares, wliich may be done in the rains when the 
operations of the campaign are over. Excuse my writing in a hurry 
and the roughness of the sketch, since it is only the outline of a plan 
that will admit of much contemplation 

This wa-s the first serious suggestion by the Vizier of 
the annexation of Rohilkhand to his own territories. 
Hastings sent no immediate answer to Sir Robert Barker’s 
letter, which reached him about the ist April. Prob¬ 
ably he did not think it desirable to discuss the proposal 
until further information had been received, but on the 
3rd April he referred to the subject in a private letter 
to Sir George Colebrooke in England. ‘ The Vizier,’ he 
wrote, ‘has fixed his ambition on the Rohilla country 
which adjoins his, and is included by the Ganges and the 

* rriv.Ue Ictlcr from Sir R. Barker. 16 Match, J773. British Museum MSS. 
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mountains of Tartary, and has made tempting offers for 
our assistance in conquering it for him. It would be a 
complete addition to his dominions, and the hostile part 
which the Rohillas have taken against him would justify 
the measure. It is but newly suggested, and I cati say 
no more upon the expediency or probability of its taking 

place 

On the 2oth March the English troops were close to 
Ramghat. The main body of the Marathas was on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges, but a considerable force had 
suddenly crossed the river and marched towards the camp 
of I lafiz Rahmat. which was only a few miles distant. He, 
Sir Robert Barker wrote, ‘ had been carr>-ing on the same 
double dealings as heretofore practised by that treacherous 
sect,’ and the Marathas. in the hope of forcing him to come 
to an immediate decision, resolved to surprise him, if 
possible, by a sudden attack. To carry out their project 
it was first necessary to make themselves masters of a 
small fort occupied by the Rohillas. This was attacked 
by the Marathas, and the Rohillas, having expended 
their ammunition, surrendered. By this time, however, 
the English troops were so near that the Marathas did 
not venture to continue their expedition, and they re¬ 
treated rapidly to the Ganges. The Maratha forces 
were now posted on both sides of the river, which was 
easily fordable. Sir Robert Barker hoped to bring on 
an engagement, but the Marathas contented themselves 
with cannonading the English camp from the high ground 
on the opposite bank of the Ganges, and Sir Robert 
Barker, not being allowed to cross the river, could find no 
opportunity of attacking them. 

It now became clear that the Marathas had no incli¬ 
nation of risking an encounter with the English, and on the 
aist March Hafiz Rahmat, seeing that further hesitation 
was impossible, declared to the Vizier that he was ready 
to carry out his former engagements. It was then deter- 

‘ British Museum MSS. 29^1 a7. This letter U printed In deigns * Wanen 
Hftbtings/ Tol. i. p. 310. 
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mined to make an immediate attack on the Marathas with 
the whole of the allied forces. The Vi/.ier and the Rohillas 
were to operate on the left bank of the Ganges, while Sir 
Robert Rarker, who had resolved to disregard the orders 
that he had received, was to cross the river and attack 
the enemy on the other side. The English at once pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out their part of the plan, and on the 
2znd March they crossed the Ganges without opposition, 
and, as the depth of water nowhere exceeded three and a 
half feet, without difficulty. The Marathas immediately 
broke up their encampment, retreated rapidly, and did not 
h.alt until they had put a distance of more tiian twenty miles 
between themselves and the English. Their forces con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of cavalry, and ours of infantry, no 
pursuit was possible, and on the 2^rd March Sir Robert 
Barker recrossed the river into Rohilkhand. The combined 
movement that was to have been made by the Vizier and 
the Rohillas had not taken place, for the Vizier continued 
to be suspicious of treachery on the part of Hafiz Rahmat 
and he did not venture to attack the Mar.ilhas while he 

believed that at any moment the Rohillas might ^o over 
to the enemy. ^ 

On the return of Sir Robert Barker, the Vizier and 
Hafiz Rahmat went to his camp, and a conference was 
held, at which the English General did everythin^- in 
his power to bring about a satisfactory agreement. 
Hahz Rahmat promised to lose no time in paying the 
instalments due under the treaty of the preceding year 
and the Vizier, who, in Sir Robert Barker’s words, was 
‘a good deal assuaged by the coming in of Hafiz’ 
^reed to renew the alliance on the former conditions. 
He at the ^me time told Sir Robert Barker that when 
he had received the stipulated payment of forty lakhs of 
riipees, he would pay one half of the amount to the 
Company. This promise seems to have been made without 
any demand on the part of the English, but the Vizier 
probably anticipated that some such question would be 
raised, because it was well known that the payments made 
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by him towards the expenses of the English troops had fallen 
far short of the actual charge. He was doubtless at the 
same time anxious to produce, by this show of liberality, 
a favourable impression on the English authorities when 
they had to consider the proposals which he intended im¬ 
mediately to make, to meet the ease of a failure on the part 
of the Rohillas to carry out their engagements. This was 
a contingency which, after all that had occurred, could not 
be left out of consideration. 

0 \\ the 24tli March Sir Robert Barker referred to this 
subject for the first time in his official correspondence. ‘ In 
default.’ he wTotc, ‘of the fulfilling of this agreement by the 
Rohillas, His Excellency agrees to pay the sum of fifty 
lakhs of rupees to the Company, for their aid in putting 
him in possession of the Rohilla districts, commonly known 
as the territories of Hafiz Rahmat'.’ On the same day 
the Vizier himself wrote to I lastings :— 

•I li.-ivc promised tlic General lhat whenever we shall drive the 
Marathas out of the Kohilla countiy, and llafu R.ihinat Khan slull 
fulfil his aKrccincnt by the payment of fiirty l.ikhs of rupees, 1 will give 
half that sum to the Knglish Sirdars. .Shouhl the Rohilla Sirdars be 
guilty of a breach of their agrccmcnl, and the English gentlemen will 
thoroughly exterminate them and settle me in their country, I will 
in th.kt ease pay them fifty lakhs of rupees in ready money, and besides 
c.xcmpt them from paying any tribute to the King out of Uie Bengal 
revenues V 

An answ’or w’as sent to Sir Robert Barker’s letter by the 
Bengal Government on the 1.5th April. He was censured 
for having disobeyed the orders under which he had been 
forbidden to cross the Ganges, and was again told that 
the main object of his operations was the defence of the 
Vizier’s dominions, which were exposed to the danger 
of invasion if the Marathas were allowed to occupy 
Roliilkhand ; the measures taken by him for the protec¬ 
tion of Rohilkhand. and the Vizier’s propo.sal to pay to 
the Company one-half of the sum due to him by the 
Rohillas were approved, but the Government declined to 
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commit itself to any opinion in regard to the course to be 
followed in the event of Hafiz Rahmat refusing to carry 
out his engagements. It was admitted that the plan 
suggested by the Vizier would be highly advantageous to 
him, by extending his dominions, making them more 
easily defensible against the Marathas, and freeing him 
from troublesome neighbours, but even, it was saidrifwe 
should become justified by the treachery of the Rohillas 
in assisting the Vizier to carry such a plan into effect, ‘ we 
can never consent to engage in it without such previous 
conditions as shall secure to the Company an equivalent 
for so important a service rendered to our ally. And here 
we cannot avoid expressing our regret that in the whole 
course of our alliance and operations with the \'^izier, 
this necessary and equitable precaution has never > et been 
sufficiently attended to, but every measure we have 
adopted in conjunction with him appears to have been 
calculated for his particular advantage.’ In the case there¬ 
fore of the Rohillas failing to observe the conditions of 
the treaty, Sir Robert Barker was forbidden to undertake 

any hostile operations against them without further instruc¬ 
tions k 

A reply was sent by Hastings to the Vizier's letter on 
the 22nd April. It led to important consequences, but it 
will be convenient to refer to it separately, instead of in¬ 
terrupting the narrative of the events in progress in Rohil- 
khand. 

At the interview between Sir Robert Barker, the Vizier, 
and Hafiz Rahmat, it was agreed that an immediate 

' Fifth Report, App. No. 18, In consideration, and 1 shall be clad 

a private letter to Sir Robert liarker, if it can be carried into execution 

^ted April 30 , Hastings referred to on grounds of public justice, and on 
the ' i«er s proposal. He said that conditions which will make the Com. 
aixording to the latest information pany amends and satisfy them for the 
which he had received, an arrange- employment of their army at so great 

ment had been entered into between a disUince from their own possessions 

Hafiz Rahmat and the Vizier, and The present time is not. I conceive 
that ■ this seemed to overset the necessary for the execution of such 
principle on which the plan was an enterprise.’ Urilish Museum MSS. 
groimdet). Nevertheless it is wonh 29,117. 
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advance should be made by their combined forces against 
tlic Marathas who had still a large force on the banks of 
tlic Ganges. They were in posscs-sion of Sambhal and other 
places near the river, and they had constructed a bridge of 
boats at Piith. in the Moradabad district. Hoping to seize 
the families of Hafiz Rahmat and other chiefs, the Mara¬ 
thas resolved to make a sudden raid upon Bisauli. a place 
about thirty miles distant from their camp. Sir Robert 
Barker hearing of this intention, marched hastily to intercept 
them : tiiey abandoned their design, levying a contribution 
from the town of Moradabad as they passed. They were 
rapidly followed by the English, and on the 2Nth March the 
whole of the Maralha forces precipitately retreated across 
the Ganges, destroying the bridge, and leaving behind them 
much of their baggage. Rohilkhand was now entirely 
freed from the invader.'?, and Sir Robert Barker reported 
to Hastings his belief that there was no probability 
of tlieir return. This anticipation was fulfilled more com¬ 
pletely than the English General anticipated, for neither 
in that nor in any future year did the Marathas renew 
their attacks on Rohilkhand 

During the following month the Marathas made, from 
time to time, threatening movements as if they again 
proposed to cross the Ganges. They still declared their 
intention of taking possession of Kora and Allahabad, 
and forced Najf Khan to write to Sir Robert Barker, 
summoning the Engli.sh, in the name of the Emperor, to 
surrender those provinces, and informing him that peace 
depended on obedience to these orders. Sir Robert 
Barker’s reply was very plain-spoken :— 

■The intentions and sentiments of the Marathas,’ he wrote, ‘are 
clearly comprehended. You will now openly declare to the Maratha 
chiefs that the English Sirdars formerly made a present of these 
provinces to the King for his expenses only, and consequently will 
not on any account whatever give up their pretensions to them. It 
is therefore necessary that the Maratha Sirdars, if they are desirous 

* Ihitish Museum MSS., Prirale and Fifth Report, App. Nos. i8 and 
letter from Sir K. Barker to Hastings; at. 
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of peace, desist from their demands for Kora and Karra, and also 
leave the regulation of the empire to the King and to the \ iricr. being 
a matter with which the Maratha Sird.irs have no kind of concern and 
that they themselves return to the Deccan. The English Sirdars are 
not desirous of molesting any without cause, hut if this should not he 
agreeable to the Maratha Sirdars, with the assistance of the Almighty 
It IS certain that they shall not carr>- back with them that power, 
wealth, honour, or the name which they have acquired 


Tin's letter, Sir Robert IJarkcr afterwards licard, 'had 
astonished the Maratha Sirdars a good deal.’ 

After the retreat of the Marathas, Hahz Rahinat remained 
in the neighbourhood of Puth, guarding the fords across the 
Ganges, and acting under the advice of Sir Robert Parker, 
the Vizier did not press the Rohilla.s for the payment of 
their debt. It was feared that any such immediate demand 
might have the effect of making them again think of 
joining the Marathas. Sir Robert Barker was c.xtrcmcly 
angry that he was still forbidden to cross the Ganges, and 
attack the Marathas in the rear. The time, however, at 
which such an operation might have been desirable from 
a military point of view, soon, in Sir Robert Barker’s 
own opinion, passed away, for towards the end of April 
the Ganges had become unfordablc owing to the melting 
of the snow in the mountains. The same cause put an 
end to all immediate danger of the return of the Marathas. 
They withdrew from the right bank of the river, and 
marched towards the Jumna. In May internal revolutions 
and contests of the Maratha chiefs in the Dcccan led to 
the recall of their armies from Northern India, and they 
went home, leaving small garrisons at Euwa. and at some 
other places in the Dodb. These dissensions were fortu¬ 
nate for the English and for the Vizier. The Maratha 
power which had boasted a revenue of .^’jo.ooo.ooo sterling, 
and an army of which the cavalry alone exceeded ico,ooo 
men, was divided among contending chiefs. 

On the final departure of the Marathas the Vizier, whose 
expenses had been great, began to demand payment of 
the sums due by the Rohillas. Sir Robert Barker urged 

* Briluh Museum MSS. 
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upon Hafiz Rahmat the necessity of fulfilling his en¬ 
gagements. seeing that the conditions of the treaty had 
been, with the help of the English, carried out by the 
Vizier. Not only had the Marathas been expelled from 
Rohilkhand, but, excepting to a small extent near the 
Ganges, the country had been protected from devastation. 
Hafiz Rahmat admitted the liability, but nothing could be 
got from him except general professions and excuses for 
delay. Sir Robert Rarkcr believed that the Rohillas 
had satisfied themselves that the Vizier and the English 
considered the maintenance of their power necessary to 
the security of Oudh, and that it was improbable that 
hostile measures would be taken against them. In his 
opinion there was only one means by which they could 
be induced to carry out their engagements:—it was to 
inform them that in the event of their failure to dis¬ 
charge their obligations to the Vizier, the English would 
a.ssi.st him in expelling them from Rohilkhand. But the 
orders that he had received made this impossible. They 
‘ de|)rivcd hint,’ he wrote,‘of the only means of enforcing 
payment, namely, that of frightening the Rohillas to per¬ 
formance of their treaty; it is well known that neither 
promises nor oaths have been able to bind this treacherous 
sect of people to their engagements; their own interests 
or their own fears arc the only springs by which they can 
be moved h’ 

On the I 2th May, as there was no reason for remain¬ 
ing longer in Rohilkhand, the Viziers’ army began its 
march towards Oudh. On the following day Sir Robert 
Barker reported that ‘ Hafiz Rahmat declines answering 
the payment of the treaty until he can consult the other 
Rohilla Sirdars who arc to bear a proportion of it. but it 
appears more to delay time, that he may discover how the 
affairs of this quarter are likely to turn out. . . I beg leave 
to send you the copy of the Rohilla treaty, by which you 
will perceive how literally it has been executed and per- 


> Letter from Sir R. Barker, May 6,1773, Kiftb Report, App. No. 18. 
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formed, notwithstanding the evasion of their chiefs’.' A 
week later Sir Robert Barker wrote again that all attempts 
to obtain a satisfactor>' reply from Hafiz Rahmat having 
failed, the Vizier had started for Lucknow, and that he was 
following with the English brigade. 


^ Fifih Report, App. No. ai. 
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A. 1 ). 1773. THR CONFEkENCi: AT BENARES BETWEEN 
HASTINGS AND THE VIZIER. — THE TREATV OF 
BENARES. 


Views of Haslinjjs rc^jardinp pfolcction of Ouilh against the Marathos.— 
His IcHcr to the Vi/icr proposing conference.—Failure of Hafiz Kahmat to 
carry out his engagements—Hastings goe> to Benares.—Urgent questions to 
be settled.—In^tfucl^on& from the Council.—Faymcnl fur troops cmploycxl in 
the Viricr's str>icc.—Cession of Kora and Allahab.nd to the \*izicf.—Treaty 
with the Vizier.—IvCttcr from the l^mjKTor.—Reply of Hastings.—The charge 
against Hastings of despoiling the I'm|>cror.—Mill on the treaty with the 
Vizier.—Reasons given by Hastings.—The propriety of his action.—Macaulay’s 
description. 

CIR Robert l^arkcr, during the two campaigns in 
Rohilkhand, had steadily adhered to the policy of 
maintaining, if it were possible, the power of the Rohillas, 
and Maslings had supported his cfTorts in that direction. 
But Hastings never doubted that the only effectual means 
by which complete security against the Marathas could be 
obtained for Oudh and for the British provinces, was by 
giving to the dominions of the Vizier their natural boun¬ 
daries, and including within one ring-fence the whole of 
Rohilkhand and Oudh. It has been shown that he held 
this opinion before he became Governor, and everything 
that had since happened had tended to confirm it. He 
thoroughly understood the position of the Rohillas ; he 
knew how the power of these foreign soldiers had been, 
not many years before, established in Rohilkhand, and 
how it had been maintained, and that, apart from questions 
of political expediency, it deserved no consideration. He 
knew also that the notorious perfidy of the Rohillas made 
it dangerous to allow any important interests to depend 
upon them. When he received the Vizier's letter, to which 
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reference was made in the last chapter, it had already become 
probable that the Rohillas would fail to carr>- out tlie condi¬ 
tions of the treaty, and in that case it was certain that the 
question of the necessity of annexing Rohilkhand to tlie 
Vizier's dominions would have to be seriously considered. 
Hastings was not prepared, however, to discuss this subject 
until all doubt regarding the action which the Rohillas 
intended to take had been removed. The questions con¬ 
nected with the provinces of Kora and Allahabad, which 
had been given by the Emperor to the Marathas, were 
more immediately pressing, and there were other matters 
regarding which Hastings had long been anxious. 

The letter written by him in the preceding year to Sir 
George Colebrooke, which ha.s already been quoted shows 
how strongly he held the opinion that the terms of the 
alliance with Shuja-ud-daula had been extremely onerous 
to the Engli.>h, and involved financial burdens which it 
was neither expedient nor just that they should bear. 
No opportunity could be more favourable than the pre¬ 
sent for re-opening this question, and on the 22nd April, 
1773. the following letter was sent by Hastings to the 
Vizier:— 

‘ 1 have received your Excellency's letter, iiicntioninij the particulars 
of your operations against the .Maralh.as, your promise to the Gencr.il 
that “ whenever the .Marathas shall he driven out of the Kuhiila country, 
and Hafi/ Hahmat Khan shall fulfil his agreements by the payment of 
the forty lakhs of rupees, you will give half that sum to the Company, 
and that should the Kohilla chiefs be guilty of a breach of their .agree¬ 
ment, we will thoroughly extenninate them and settle your Excellency 
in the country; you will in that case p.ay them fifty lakhs of rupees, 
ready money, and exempt the Comp-my from the King’s irilmte." 
Upon the same subject the General has also written to me very fully. 
Every circumstance you have written to me I consider as a proof of 
the cordial attachment which subsists between us, and of the confidence 
and reliance which you place in the friendship of the English Company, 
but the points which you have proposed require much considcnition, 
and the previous ratification of a formal agreement before I can consent 
to them ; otherwise I may incur the displeasure of my employers. It 
is true that 1 have long thought the junction of the Kohilla country 
with yours, either by a sure and permanent obligation of friendship, or 

* Sec p. 61. 
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by reducing them to obedience if they should render such an attempt 
justifiable by any act of enmity or treachery', would be an advisable 
point for you to attain, because by that means the dcfensisc line of your 
dominions would be completed by including witbin it all Uic land lying 
on that side the river Ganges, and you will be in no danger from an 
attack on that quarter, whenever the Maraihas shall commit disturb- 
antes in another. But it appears to me that this is an object not to be 
attained by an occasional visit of that country' ; and its distance from 
the province of Bengal will not admit of the continuance of the English 
forces longer than the period which remains of tlic dry weather. You 
w ill please to rcmcmlKr they were sent for your assistance, and to 
defend the province of Kora against the Marathas ; thus far only I am 
authorised by the commands of my superiors to employ them beyond 
the limits of their own possessions, and even this is the cause of a 
heavy loss and risk to their affairs, especially in the expenses of their 
troops and stores, and in the absence of so great a part of their force, 
which was originally destined for the sole defence of the countries 
dependant on Bengal. You have frequently re|)calcd in your letters 
the remark, that to wait till the enemy w*as at your door, and then to 
write for the assistance of our forces would answer no good purpose, 
but that every year the same cause would require their return to the 
same service, and pass without effecting any purpose to real advantage. 
My friend, all this is true ; but it proceeds from the want of proper 
measures having been taken, and from the imperfect fooling on which 
affairs between us have been established. The concern which the 
Company lake in your safety, and the duties of friendship which their 
commands and our own inclinations equally enjoin us to observe in* 
violably to their allies, and especially to one so closely united to them 
by an approved attachment, would not suffer us to withhold our aid 
when your affairs required it; but it has always been with reluctance 
that we have suffered the army to pass the frontiers of our own country, 
because (be loss and inconvenience attending it was certain; and 
although, joined with your forces, there is no cause to fear the most 
powerful efforts of our enemies, yet the events of war arc at the dis¬ 
posal of the Almighty, and the only fruits which the most splendid 
successes can afford us, are the reputation of having maintained the 
faith of our alliance in oj)posiiion to cvcr>' incentive of self-interest 
and self-defence ; thus circumstanced, we arc precluded from deriving 
any benefit from your support, and ours can only afford you a relief 
from present danger without any provision for future security. For 
these reasons I have often wished for a personal interview with you, 
for the purpose of removing difficulties and of perpetuating the alliance 
w'ith your Excellency on terms more suitable to our mutual interests. 
Your Excellency hath also repeatedly expressed the same inclination. 
I therefore write, that if your affairs will at this season admit of your 
giving me a meeting, I will hasten to obtain it ns soon as 1 am able 
after the receipt of your letter in reply to this; if othcnvisc, 1 must 
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wait for it at some more distant period, as the affiiirs of this Govern¬ 
ment will indispensably require my presence at this place after three 
or four months, and it is uncertain when I shall a^ain have an interval 
of leisure for such a journey. In the meantime as your Excellency 
and the General are at a ffccat distance from the province of Kora, 
and the affairs of that province require the presence of a person on 
behalf of the Company, to rcj'ulatc and take charge of it, until it shall 
be determined in what manner it shall .after be disposed of, I have 
judged it advisable to depute Mr. James I.awrell, a gentleman of the 
Council of CalcutU, on this sendee, and he will set out accordingly in 
a few days ; which I hope you will approve 

All attempts to induce Hafiz Rahniat to carry out his 
engagements having failed, the Vizier, after his return 
to Oudh in May 1773 ’ replied to the letter which he 
had received from Hastings, and expressed in strong 
terms his anxiety that the proposed interview should take 
place as soon as possible*. Towards the end of June tlic 
necessary arrangements were made; in July Hastings left 
Calcutta, and on the lyth August he met the Vizier at 
Renares. I Ic was accompanied by Vansiltart and Lambert, 
two members of the Council; Sir Robert Barker, the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief. was also at Benares during the conference. 

It wa.s now certain that the Rohillas had no intention of 
carrying out the conditions of the treaty. Before, however, 
describing the negotiations that took place in regard to 


* Fifth Report, App, No. ii, 

* Kahnirit, having for some 
lime acted a very double part, at last 
joined the army and continued his 
promises of fulfilling the treaty, but 
protracted the time until the Mara* 
thas had retired, and the troops were 
in consequence recalled. Ikring then 
relieved from the apprehension of 
present danger, he declined paying 
up the stipulated sum, on pretexts 
of inability, and that it was necessary 
first to consult the other Kohilla 
chiefs. The Vixicr, highly exasper¬ 
ated at this conduct of the Rohllla, 
propose<l immediately to compel him 
into a compliance with his engage* 
menu by marching into his country, 


or in case of bis refusal, to rc<iucc it 
and unite it to his own. For this 
purpose he applic<) to yonr Adminis¬ 
tration for their aid and concurrence. 
« . • While these important matters 
were un<lcr consideration, the Vi/ier 
frequently expressed an carnot desire 
of a personal interview with our 
President, and this mc.asurc ap]>canng 
the mo>t effectual means of bringing 
them to a conclusion and of strcngtlicn- 
ing that friendship in w hich the Com¬ 
pany arc united with the \ izicr, wc 
recommended it to the Council and 
it was carried into execution.* Letter 
from Select Committee to Court of 
IMrectors, October ii, 1774. India 
O/Ticc Records. 
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Rohilkhand, it will be convenient to refer to the questions 
relating to the provinces of Kora and Allahabad, and to 
the settlement of the terms on which military assistance 
would in future be given to the Vizier. 

Nearly one-third of the whole niilitary expenditure in 
Bengal was at this time incurred for troops maintained for 
the purpose of strengthening the Vizier rather than for 
service in our own provinces. The \^izicr had agreed to 
pa)' on this taccount i 15,000 rupees a month* but it was an 
admitted fact, and a cause of constant complaint, that this 
sum was altogether Insufficient to meet the actual charges. 
In March 1773. tlic Bengal Government wrote to the Court 
of Directors that 

‘The sum stipulated by the Vizier for the monthly payment of the 
extra charges of the brigade, although much exceeding what was 
fcnncrly allowed for the like service, is both inadcipiatc to its import¬ 
ance, and their pay still continues a drain to your own provinces. 
Added to these considerations, the stipulated payments, scanty as they 
arc, have been so tar<lily made, that \vc have been always compelled 
to make remittances for them, and we have been subjected to other 
obvious inconveniences on this account.* 

In a subsequent letter the Government wrote to the 
same effect:— 

‘The alarm of an invasion of the Marathas had for three successive 
seasons occasioned the march of one of the brigades, at the requisition 
and for the assist.ancc of the Vizier, but the sum stipuLitcd as an indem¬ 
nification for this cxtniordinary expense, being not only greatly in¬ 
adequate to titc actual amount, but often irregularly paid, the Company 
was subjected to a heavy charge, their military strength greatly weak¬ 
ened, and the wealth of the country was exported in the pay of the 
troops. Under such circumstances, the friendship of Shuja-ud-dowla 
grew to be a burden to the Company, and it was evident that an union 
subsisting on terms so uncqu.1l could neither be cordial nor lasting. 
It became therefore necessary to provide some remedy for this defect 
in our alliance 

There can be no doubt that all this was true. It was 
politically important to the English that the power of 
the Vizier should be supported, but to him their support 


' Letter to Coart of Directors, October ii, t774< India Office Records. 
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was more important still, and it was not reasonable that 
serious burdens should be placed on our own pco[jIc for a 
purpose from which he derived the chief benefit. Referring 
to this subject, and to his visit to Benares. Hastings wrote 
afterwards to the Court of Directors, ‘The Board judged 
witli me that it might afford a fair occasion to urge the 
improvement of our alliance, by obtaining the Vizier’s con¬ 
sent to a more equitable compensation for the expense 
attending the aid which he occasionally received from our 
forces.’ He was the more anxious to arrive at a s.itisfac- 
tory arrangement because the Company was at this time, 
both in India and in England, in a condition not far re¬ 
moved from bankruptcy. When he left Calcutta there 
were less than fifty thousand rupees in the treasury, a 
debt of a million and a half sterling had been incurred, 
the Government had vainly attempted to borrow more, 
and the Directors at home were urgent in their demands 
for remittances. 

Before starting for Benares, Hastings had received from 
the Council full authority to enter into any arrange¬ 
ments which he thought desirable, and written instruc¬ 
tions, no doubt drafted by himself, were given to him, 
describing in general terms the objects of his nti.ssion. It 
was said that the treaties subsisting between tlie Company 
and the Vizier had been ‘settled upon an unequal footing. 
We are called on cveiy occasion to his nssiskincc, without 
any immediate advantage to our employers, or even any 
regular or adequate adjustment of the stipulation in the 
treaty for the payment of our expenses. ... It is therefore 
advisable to effect an alliance with him on grounds of re¬ 
ciprocal advantage and support.' It was thought reason¬ 
able that when our troops were employed, as had often 
been the ease, for the benefit of the Vizier beyond the 
limits of our territories, the whole expenses should be 
borne by him, but this, it was added, ‘ can only be eflected 
by your address and judicious management, as the engage¬ 
ments now subsisting between us, from which we mean not 
to depart, do not entitle us to claim it as a right.’ The 
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manner in which the questions relating to Kora and Alla¬ 
habad were to be settled was left to Hastings to decide. 
If the ICinpcror should desire to renew his former con¬ 
nection witli the Company, these provinces might be restored 
to hitn on condition of his renouncing all claim to the 
future payment of tribute from Bengal ; in this case it was 
suggested that he might entrust the administration of his 
adairs to the Vizier, and live at Allahabad or elsewhere 
within the Vizier’s territories, ‘ in a state more suited to 
the moderate compass of his genius, and the reduced in¬ 
fluence of his family.’ If, however, no such arrangement 
could be made with the Emperor, it would be held that 
Kora and Allahabad had reverted to the Company as the 
original proprietors. As it would be unwise to retain in 
our own hands the administration of provinces entirely 
separated from the rest of our territories, the best course, if 
the Vizier were willing to agree to it, would be to make 
over Kora and Allahabad to him, receiving in exchange 
the districts of Chunar and Ghazipur situated on our exist¬ 
ing frontier. ‘ A free intercourse of commerce ’ between 
the Company’s and the Vizier's dominions ought, it was 
said, to be provided for, and reference was made to some 
other matters of minor importance. With regard to 
Rohilkhand, the instructions were as follows:—‘We have 
found it necessary this season, for the more effectual pro¬ 
tection of the Vizier’s dominions, to extend our operations 
to the country of the Rohillas, on the north of the Ganges. 
W'e approve of >’our concerting with the Vizier any plan 
which may be nccessar>' for his future security on that 
side, consistently with the spirit of the Company’s 
orders 

When Hastings reached Benares he at once commenced 
his ncgociations with the Vizier. They were conducted 
by Hastings personally; his knowledge of the native 
language was so good that the assistance of an inter¬ 
preter was not wanted, and no one was present at the 


* Instructions to the Governor, June 33, 1773, Fifth Report, App. No. 13. 
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conferences except Hastings, the Vizier and his Minister; 
consequently everything that is known regarding them is 
derived from the accounts given by Hastings himself 

Sir Robert Barker was asked to suppl)" an estimate of 
the actual cost of a brigade of troops when employed in 
the service of the Vizier beyond our own frontiers. He 
estimated it at 210,000 rupees a month, and the Vizier 
agreed to the proposal that the charge should be fixed 
at this amount, instead of J 15,000 rupees which he had 
hitherto been paying. 

As there was little doubt that the brigade would usually 
be quartered in the Vizier's territories, it was considered 
that the practical result of this agreement would be that 
the Company would be relieved from the charge of its 
maintenance. Asa fact, however, even this increased sum 
proved insufficient to cover the actual expenses incurred. 

When these conditions had been accepted by the Vizier, 
Hastings was ready to discuss other questions. 

It has been related that, in February 1773, temporary 
arrangements had been made for the charge of the provinces 
of Kora and Allahabad, and, towards the end of April, 
a member of the Council, James Lawrell, was deputed ‘to 
take possession of them on behalf of the Company, both for 
securing the Company’s rights, and as a preparatory step 
to any exchange of those districts, or other mode of cession 
which may be resolved on;* he was to receive charge from 
Sir Robert Barker, and he was invested with full powers 
of control over their administration 

Although, as Hastings said, these provinces had been 
resumed ‘ not from the King, whose property and right 
were annulled by his own alienation of them, but from the 
Marathas their new proprietors/ he thought it proper to 


* < Fortunately the habit which 1 
had acquired of speaking (he Hindu¬ 
stani lan^age, though imperfect, yet 
aided on (he p.-^rt of the Vizier by a 
very clear and easy elocution and an 
uncommonly quick apprehension, 
greatly facililtUcd this mode of com¬ 
munication, and not only forwarded 


the conclusion of our debates, but, 
I am i)ersaadcd, left him much be Her 
pleased with what had passed than 
if It had been conveyed to him 
through the doubtful channel of an 
interpreter.* Minute by 1 lastings, 
October 12, 1773. 

* App. Fifth Report, Xo. 18. 
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invite the Emperor to send an envoy to Benares, vested 
with powers to treat upon tlic subject. The Emperor at 
first consented, but afterwards refused to take part in the 
conference. Ho referred 1 lastings to the Vizier, to whom he 
sent no instructions except that he was to demand payment 
of the arrears of tlic Bengal tribute, the regular payment of 
it in future, and tlie restitution of Kora and Allahabad. 

The invitation to the ICrnpcror was repeated, but no 
answer was received, and Hastings proceeded to treat with 
the \’izicr. 

The suggestion that the Company should receive the 
districts of Chunar and Ghazipur in exchange for Kora and 
Allahabad proved so distasteful to the Vizier that it was 
at once dropped, and Hastings, when he returned to Cal¬ 
cutta, saitl that he had not pressed it because he had no 
wish to obtain more territory, and that he thought it much 
wiser to obtain ‘the means of relieving the distresses of 
the Company by an acquisition of ready money, rather than 
of embarrassing them by an extension of possession.' The 
Vizier was anxious to obtain Kora and Allahabad, not only 
on account of their actual value, but in order, as ho said, 

‘ that he might have the credit of re-possessing all the ter¬ 
ritory which he before enjoyed, and had inherited from his 
father.’ There was in fact, in the opinion of Hastings, no 
other way of disposing of these districts even if we received 
nothing in return. 

Subject to the stipulation to which I have already re¬ 
ferred. that the terms on which the Vizier had hitherto 
received military assistance from the English should be 
revised, Hastings oftcred to cede to him Kora and Alla- 
hab.ad, on condition that he should pay forty-6vc lakhs of 
rupees in three in.stalmcnts to the Company. 

After much discussion, and many attempts to induce 
Hastings to accept a smaller sum. the Vizier agreed to the 
proposal, which was undoubtedly very advantageous to 
him’. The gross annu.al collections of revenue from the 


^ There is a full ftcconut of this disco&sion In (he Diary noticed below. 
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two provinces were estimated at nearly ihirt>--fnc lakhs of 
rupees, which, when the Emperor was in possession, had 
been reduced by grants of jagirs and other alienations to 
twenty-eight and a half lakhs. According to Lawrell’s 
estimate, the net annual rcceipt.s, after deducting all charges 
for protection and administration, exceeded twcnt)'-two 
lakhs of rupees. 

Before the treat)' was executed, it was determined, as I 
shall presently explain, to postpone all hostile measures 
against the Rohillas. and, as this decision diminished the 
financial responsibilities of the Vizier, he agreed to pay 
fifty instead of forty-five lakhs of rupees on account of 
Kora and Allahabad. 

A treaty M-as finally concluded on the ;th September, 
1 7 73 ’ in the following terms :— 

‘Tlie Vhicrof the Empire, A.siph Jah Shuja-iil-Mulk, the Nabob 
Sujah-ul-DovvJa, Aboo-ul-Munsoor Cawn ISahadur, Sifdar Juny Sippah 
Salalt, on the one part, and Warren Hastinijs, Esq., President of the 
Council, Governor of Fort William, and Commander-in-Cliief of the 
forces of the EnjjHsh Company, in the Provinces of Hen^'al, liehar, and 
Orissa, for and in the name of the English Company on the other 
part, do a^rce in the followinf' articles 

<i) Whereas in the treaty concluded at AlIahabacK the i6th of 
August, 17 ^> 5 i heoveen the \’izicr and the Company, it is expressed 
that the districts of Kora and Allahabad were given to His Majesty 
for his expenses, and whereas His Ntajcsiy has abandoned the 
possession of the aforesaid districts, and even given a sunnud for 
Kora and Karra to the Marathas to the great prejudice of the 
interests both of the \*izicr and the English Company, and contrary- 
to the meaning of the said treaty, and hath thereby forfeited his right 
to the said district, which has reverted to the Company from wliom 
he received it, it is therefore agreed that the aforesaid district shall be 
put into the possession of the Vizier on the following conditions ; and 
that in the same manner as the province of Oudh and the other 
dominions of the Vizier are possessed by him, so shall he possess 
Kora and Karra and Allahabad for ever. He shall by no means 
and under no pretence be liable to any obstructions in the aforesaid 
countries from the Company and English chiefs, and exclusive of 
the money now stipulated, no mention or requisition shall by any 
means be made to him for anything else on this account. This 
agreement shall be observed by all the English chiefs, Gentlemen of 
the Council, and by the Company, nor shall it ever be broken or 
deviated from. 
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Conditions. 


He shall pay to the Company fifty lakhs (50,00,000) of sicca nipces 
according to the currency of the province of Oudh as follows, viz :— 

Rs. 


In ready money 

In two years after the date hereof, viz : — 

The first year .... 15,00,000 

The second year .... 


Sicca Rupees 


20,00,000 


30,00,000 


50,00,000 


(2) To prevent any disputes arising concerning the payments which 
sliall be made by the \’idcr for the expenses of the Company's troops 
that may march to his assistance; it is agreed that the expenses of 
a brig-adc shall be computed at two lakhs ten thousand (2,10,000) 
sicca rupees per month, according to the currency of the province of 
Oudh. lly a brigade is meant as follows, viz :— 

Two battalions of Europeans, 

Six battalions of Sepoys, 

One company of Artillery. 

The expenses of the said troops shall be defrayed by the Vizier from 
the lime that they shall have passed the borders of his dominions till 
they return within the borders of the province of Bchar, and exclusive 
of the above-mentioned sum no more shall on any account be de¬ 
manded from him. Should the Company and the English chiefs 
have occasion to send for the troops of the Vizier, the Comp;iny and 
the English chiefs shall also pay their expenses in the like manner. 

Signed, sealed, and solemnly sworn to by the contracting parties at 
Benares, this 7th day of September, in the year of our Lord 1773 * 
the presence of us— 

JOHN STEWART. 

WILLIAM REDFEARN; 

A statement was attached to the treaty showing the 
manner in which the monthly expenses of a brigade had 
been c.ilculatcd, and giving in detail the charges for pay, 
batta, victualling, carriage and camp equipage, hospitals, 
and contingencies 

After this agreement with the Vizier had been concluded, 
a letter arrived from the Emperor. It invited Hastings to 
‘ remit our tribute from Bengal, and give up Kora and 
Allahabad, which will give the utmost satisfaction to our 
sacred person.’ The Emperor added a postscript in his 

‘ Fifth Report, App. No. 19: Forrest’s Selectioos, vol. i. p. 54- 
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own hand :—• Do you. our loyal servants, come witli cliecr- 

fulnc«s to our presence. After settling affairs here, we 

shall give our royal consent to whatev'cr you rna\' renre- 
sent^ ^ i 

Hastings had already resolved to make no further pay¬ 
ments to the Emperor on account of the so-called tribute 
of twenty-six lakhs of rupees from the revenues of I?cn<»^al. 

‘ Whatever policy,’ he wrote, ‘suggested the first idea of the tribute, 
and whatever title the King may be conceived to have h.id to the 
payment of it while he remained under our protection and united his 
fortune with ours, his late conduct has forfeited every claim to it. and 
made it even dangerous to allow it. even if the resources of Hcngal 
and the exigencies of the Company could any longer admit of"it. 
Our conduct towards him has certainly afforded matter of adinir.ition 
to the whole people of Indostan, whether they construe it as the effect 
of a mistaken principle of duty, the just return of benefits received, or 
attribute it to some hitldcn cause. We liavc persevered, with a fidelity 
unknown to them, in an unshaken allegiance to a pageant of our own 
creation, and lavished on him the wealth of this countrj-, which i.s its 
blood, although not one of his own natural subjects has ever afforded 
him the least pledge of voluntary- obedience; although our constituents 
have been compelled to withhold the legal claims of our own Sovereign: 
although we have loaded them with an accumulated debt of a croic 
and a half of rupees, almost the exact amount of the sums remitted, 
for the use of a man who in return Ims ungratefully deserted us, and 
since headed armies against us. It is unjust to argue in support of 
his pretensions on the Company, that the tribute is no more than a 
reasonable acknowledgment for the favour which they received from 
him in the grant of the Dewanny. They gave him all; they received 
nothing from him but a presumptuous gift of what was not his to give 
but what they had already acquired by their own power, the same 

power to which he was indebted for his crown, and even for his 
existence 

When Hastings returned to Calcutta, he laid before the 
Council the letter that he had received from the Emperor, 
with the answer which he had sent. ‘ As (he said) I see 
no use in false profession or concealment, and have ever 
found plain dealing the best policy, I hope you will ap¬ 
prove of my reply.’ After referring to the failure of the 
repeated requests made to the Emperor that he would 

' Fifth Report, App. No. 19; For- October 4, 177.?, Fifth Report, App. 
rest $ Sclcclioiis, vol. i. p. 57. No. 19 ; Forrest’s Selections, vol. v. 

Report 00 the Treaty of Benares, p. 51, 

H 
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send to Benares some person in his confidence and autho¬ 
rised to treat on his behalf, the letter of Hastings was as 
follows:— 

*I judi^cd U tno-t expedient, for ilic security of the peace and 
of those parts, ,an<l even for the hcncfit of your Majesty’s 
affairs, that the Chucklahs of Kora and Allahabad shc'uld be restored 
to Ins (the \‘i7icr*si possession, and 1 have accordin^^ly assi^n^cd them 
to him. I think it incumbent upon me to explain to your Majesty 
fulK tny motives for this transaction. While the union between 
yourself and the Company subsisted, your Majesty is witness, and 
all the world has seen, that postponing the consideration of every 
other roneem, the wealth and forces of the English Company were 
continually cmploycnl in promoting your prosperity and in the care 
of your safety. The same desire and attachment shall prevail, but 
the necessity of the times requires other measures and other treatment. 
When your Majesty separated yourself from the English and the 
N'izier ami gave your preference to, and conferred your royal favours 
on others whose views have ever been hostile to your former friends 
and allies, whatever power your Majesty possessed instantly became 
theirs, and presu ning upon it they opposed their forces to the Viiicr 
an<l the forces of the English Company, and even proceeded to acts 
of violence against bnih, which we fore bore to repel from respect to 
your person which authorised their proceedings. What return of 
loyalty and services your M.ajcsty received for the grace which you 
thus bestowed on them your Majesty best knows, In addition to your 
other bounties you were pleased to grant them sunnuds for the 
districts of Kora and Karra, which in effect would have given them 
the cotnmand of Allahabad. \\y whatever means these sunnuds were 
obtained it is evident that your Majesty either wanted power to retain 
these districts, or that you abandoned them of your own free will to 
strangers, whose designs and interests were ever contrary to the 
designs and interests of tl^c Company. As these districts were 
originally assigned by the Company for the purpose of paying your 
expenses, when they ceased to be your property, by the universal 
principles of justice they reverted to the Company from whom you 
first received them, and I accordingly caused possession to be taken 
of them in the name of the Company, both for the security of their 
rights and to prevent any enemy from usurping them. And 1 have 
given them to the Viricr for these reasons : first, because as his 
interests and the Company’s were the same, and their country' lay 
contiguous to his, the defence of it would be more easy and our 
mutual alliance become stronger by this addition to his dominions; 
secondly^ because the Viricr being your first servant and the only 
representative of your person, it would enable bini hereafter more 
effectually to serve your Majesty and to retrieve your affairs. It was 
certainly my intention to have put these districts again into your 
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hands, and it was with this view that I so repeatedly cntreAtc<l your 
Majesty to send a person of your conhdcnce to settle with me the 
means of effecting this and the other arrangements dependent on the 
Company. Bui as no one came, and being informed that nobody 
would come, and I knew that without some wcJI-concertcd plan of 
defence, to restore them to your hands would be in effect to give them 
up to the Marathas and prove a certain means of arming their hands 
against his, I was therefore compelled to change my first design and 
act as the necessity of the season advised. Upon the affairs of Bengal 
I have before in my letters represented the distressed condition of the 
people and the poverty of the country, which arc solely owing to the 
heavy drafts %^hich have been made of its current specie fur your 
Majesty's remittances. As it is the will of God, and agreeable to the 
commands of the English Company, my masters, that 1 am entrusted 
with the care and protection of the people of these provinces, and 
as their condition, which is at this time on the edge of miscr>', would 
be ruined past remedy by draining the country of the little wealth 
which remains in it, I must pl.iinly declare that, until the Siifety and 
welfare of these provinces will admit of it, I cannot consent that a 
single njpee be sent out of them which it is in my power to detain. 
Tliis declaration I make from the integrity of my heart and a real 
attachment to your Majesty, which will not suffer me to deceive you 
by doubtful promises, while I am certain that they can have but one 
effect. For the rest, I pray to the Almighty for a more favourable 
season to enable me to show my 2eul for your Majesty's service, and 
shall continually communicate with the Vizier on the means of 
exerting our endeavours in conjunction for this purpose which, God 
willing, may be speedily and happily accomplished 

The arrangement with the Vizier, for the cession of 
Kora and Allahabad, formed the subject of the Second 
of the Charges against Hastings brought forward in the 
House of Commons on the 4th April, 1786 :— 

* That in violation of the agreement under which the English 
Government held of Shah Alum the Dewanec of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and by which they engaged to pay him an annual sum of 
money, and to secure to him the possession of the districts of Kora 
and Allahabad, Warren Hastings had seized upon those districts, and 
sold them to the Nabob of Oudh, appropriated the money to the 
Company’s use, and withheld the annual tribute promised to the 
King V 


‘ Quoted from the traDslation made 
at the time from the Persian origmal. 
Fifth Heport, App. No. 19; Forrest's 
Selections, vol. i. p. 58. 


* This, quoted from Wilson's cdU 
tion of Mill's History, is a very short 
summary of the original Article of 
Charge. 
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This Charge was afterwards dropped. The grounds on 
which it was based were stated with much detail in the 
original Charge of Burke. It is too long to quote, but 
I will give Mill’s summary of its contents, with his version 
of the transaction :— 

‘The provinces of Kor.a .and Alhah-abad, of which a forced surrender 
h.ad been obtained by the Marathas, but which the deputy of the 
Kiuperor. declaring the act involuntary, had, to save them for his 
master, placed un<icr the protection of the English, were to be dis» 
posed of. 

At first, if no resolution was taken to restore them to the Emperor, 
it appears •''t least, that none was adopted to take them from him. 
As soon AS the i<tcA was begotten of making money out of the present 
situation of affairs, the provinces of Kora and Allahabad naturally 
fell into the crucible. It had long been a decided principle in the 
Company’s policy, not to retain those provinces under their own 
administration; because the expense of governing them, at so great 
a distance, would cxccc<l the utmost revenue they could yield. The 
choice lay between pre5cr\*ing them for the Emperor and making 
them over to the Viricr. Generosity, had it any place in such arrange¬ 
ments, pleaded with almost uncxam|>lc<l strength in behalf of the 
forlorn Emperor, the nominal sovereign of so illustrious a race, who 
now possessed hardily a roof to cover him. Justice, too, or something 
not easily distinguished from justice, spoke on the same side : con¬ 
sidering that, in the first place, the Emperor had a right to the 
provinces, both by his quality of sovereign of India and also by the 
peculiar concession and grant of the English Company, if not in 
express terms for, most certainly in consideration of, his not absolutely 
ncccssar)' but highly useful grant of the dewanneo of the great and 
opulent provinces of Bengal, Bch.ar, and Onssa ; and that, in the 
second place, he could not, by any fair construction, be deemed to 
have forfeited any right by the surrender of the provinces, an act 
which was in the highest degree involuntar>\ and therefore not his own. 
But these considerations were a feeble balance against the calls of 
want, and the heavy attractions of gold. To secure Allahabad and 
Kora against the possession of so dangerous a power as the Marathas 
was the acknowledged policy of the British Government ; and it was 
alleged that the Emperor was unable to protect t.hcm. But it is 
certainly true, that the Emperor was not less able at that time than he 
was at the time when they were first bestowed upon him ; or than 
he was at any point of the time during which they had been left 
in his hands. It is equally true, that the inability of the VUicr to 
secure them was just as certain as that of the Emperor; since there 
is the confession of the Governor that he was unable lo protect even 
his own dominions, without the assistance of the English j and that 
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every extension of his frontier rendered him more \ulnerablc and 
weak. There was, however, one diflerence; the \'izier coulil 
money for them, the Kmperor could not; and in this, it is probable, 
the whole advantage will be found to consist. Tliat the I'.nglish 
strengthened their barrier by giving to a crude native government 
a vast frontier to defend, instead of combining against the Marailias 
the forces of the Ruhillas, the Emi>eror, and the Vizier, wdl hardly be 
affirmed by those who reflect how easily the balance among those 
powers might have been trimmed, or who know the consequences of 
the arrangement that was formed. For a sum of money, Kora and 
Allahabad were tendered to the N'izicr. That he was delighted with 
the prospect of regaining a territory for which, a few years before, 
we liave seen him incurring the infamy and guilt of perfldy and 
murder, perpetrated against a near kinsman, we need not doubt. 
For the sum of fifty lakhs of rupees, of which twenty lakhs were to 
be paid in ready money, and the remainder in two years by jjayments 
of fifteen laklis at a lime, the provinces in question were added to his 
dominions.' 


Burke referred to this subject in several of lii.s speeches. 
I give one example taken from his speech on Fox's Hast 
India Bill, on the ist December, 1783 :— 

‘ The first potentate sold by the Company for money was the Great 
Mogul, the descendant of Pamcrlanc. This high personage, as high 
as human veneration can look at, is by every account amiable in his 
manners, respectable for his piety according to his mode, and ac¬ 
complished in all the oriental literature. All this, and the title derived 
under his charter to all that we hold in Indi.i, could not save Iiim 
from the general sale. Money is coined in his name ; in his name 
justice is administered; he is prayed for in every temple thnuigh 
the countries we i)osscss; but he was sold. . . . Two <lislricts, Kura 
and Allahabad, out of his immense grants, were reserved as a royal 
demesne to the donor of a kingdom, and the rightful sovereign of so 
many nations. After withholding the tribute of ^260,000 a year, 
which the Company was, by the charter they hail received from 
this Prince, under the most solemn obligation to pay, these districts 
were sold to his Minister, Shuja Dowla, and what may appear to 
some the worst part of the transaction, these two districts were sold 
for scarcely two years' purchase. The descendant of Tamcrhinc now 
stands in need almost of the common necessaries of life, and in this 
situation we do not even allow him, as bounty, the smallest portion of 
what we owe him in justice k' 

* In Uie same speech, referring to calls them * this injured, betrayed, 
another transaction, llurkc S|>cak8 of and insulted people.’ 

* the humanity of the Marathas/ and 
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In writing the history of this time, Mill invariably either 
suppresses altogether, or lays no stress on facts that 
might seem favourable to Hastings, and selects for 
special notice everything by which his proceedings can 
be made to appear in a doubtful or odious light. In 
accordance with this plan, in his account of the cession of 
Kora and Allahabad to the Vizier, he makes no reference 
to the reasons for which that measure was really taken, 
and singling out the fact that the Vizier agreed to pay 
fifty lakhs of rupees to the Company, he gives the reader to 
understand that to obtain this money was the sole object 
that Hastings had in view. 

I shall now quote the account of the transaction which 
Hastings himself has given. It is taken from the Answer 
to the Second Charge, read by him to the House of 
Commons. His Report to the Council, written in Calcutta 
on the October, 1773, on his return from Ilcnarcs, is 
exactly to the same effect. 

‘When Shuja Dowl.i invadc<l die Bchar province in 1764, the King 
accompanied him ; .and on his defeat at Buxar by Sir Hector Munro, 
he remained in the possession of the victorious army. He had the 
name of royally hut not the smallest degree of power. Every province 
of liindostan might acknowledge his sovereignty, and strike coins in 
his name, but none of them m.ide him any rcmiu.inccs for his support, 
nor paid the least regard to his orders. In this situation he ac* 
cninpanicd our army to the ncigh!>aurhood of Benares, and there 
remained till we had completed the conquest of Shuja Dowla's 
dominions. The palace of AUah.abad was then assigned to him for 
his habitation ; and at the treaty of Allahabad in 176$, Lord Clive and 
his Council thought it proper, partly I believe from humanity, and 
partly from political motives, to give him for his support the provinces 
of Kora and Allaluib.ad, and a tribute of twenty-six lakhs of rupees 
from Bengal. I do not mean to deny the validity of the treaty of 
Allahabad, and I avow the necessity of our adhering to it so long as 
the King remained under our protection, but I have given this short 
narrative of his situation, in order to show, that by the terms of the 
treaty he was under obligations to us rather than we to him, and that 
we were not bound by lies of gratitude to subject ourselves to any 
inconveniences on his account, more than our engagements absolutely 
required. It is not expressed in these engagements, either that the 
tribute should be continued to him in whatever situation he should 
place himself, or that it should only be paid to him during his resi- 
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dence at Allahabad, but certainly it would have been repuj’nani Ui 
common sense to have paid it nominally to him, but really to the 
Marathas, to strengthen them against ourselves and our allies. . . . 
With respect to Kora and Allahabad, when the King granted them to 
the Marathus, we must either h*ave let them fall into their possession, 
or have taken them to ourselves, or kept them for the King, or ceded 
them to Shuja Dowla. To have allowed the Maraihas to possess 
them would ha\c been contrary to the tenor of the Company s orders 
for some years before, and would have increased their power, which 
was already risen to an alanning height, and would have endangered 
the possessions of our ally, which wc were bound to protect. }bid we 
taken them to ourselves, we should have excited the jealousy of Shuja 
Dowla, to whom they had before belonged, anti weakened our alliance 
with him, which it was very much our interest to preserve a ml 
strengthen ; and wc should have been put to great inconvenience in 
defending countries so widely separated from our other possessions; 
for it ought to be remembered, that at that time, the intermediate 
province of Ilcnares did not belong to ihc Comj)any. To have kept 
them for the King would have exposed us to the same inconveniences 
as the taking of them to ourselves; and we could not be umier tlic 
least obligation to do so, when he had abandoned them in opposition 
to the ad\icc and remonstrances of our Government, and had actually 
granted them to the Marathas. Had wc advised him to throw him¬ 
self into the hands of the Marathas, and they had extorted this grant 
from him, he might have had sonic claim upon us for the defence of 
them in his behalf; but when he did it in opposition to our advice, 
w hether he granted them to the Marathas voluntarily, or suffered them 
to be extorted from him, this question could tnakc no other difference, 
than that in the one case wc might have considered it as a measure of 
hostility, in the other, only as a consequence of his imbecility ; but in 
neither couhl wc be bound to preserve them for him. When he ha<l 
thus alienated the right, the right cc;iscd of course to be his ; and the 
question of right then only lay between the Marathas and ourselves, 
and they were our enemies. 

* 1 am charged, that is to say, the Council in ihclr instructions to me 
arc charged, w ith an inconsistency in having acknowledged the King's 
right to reclaim the districts of Kora and Allahabad, if he should make 
overtures to renew his former connection, and yet resolving not to 
yield this right, but in return for the surrender of another equally valid* 

‘This is no inconsistency* We certainly should have been entitled 
to some retribution for the repetition of a grant which he must have 
owed entirely and exclusively to our power ; and with such good faith 
did wc deal towards him that we began the business by informing him 
of our intentions in his favour, and by requesting that he would send 
some person to us to treat for the restitution of these provinces. He 
did not avail himself of this offer, but left us with these provinces an 
incumbrance on our hands, and W'itb no other expedient in our 
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power l)ul that of inakinjj them over lo the Nabob Shuja Doula, the 
nearest ally of the Company, and the first constitutional sonant of the 
Empire, to whom these provinces ha<l originally and recently behnigcd. 

. . . I have said, that the only remaining expedient, with regard to 
tlicse provimes, was the measure we adopted of ceding them to Shuja 
Dowla. rhe icnf)r of the Conqianys letter of the iith of No\cmbcr, 
176S, which I have already <juoic<i, implies that they would have 
been sati*'ficd had ue allowed him to take |K)ssession of them without 
any peiiiniary confide rat ion \\halc\cr. l>y the agreement, however, 
for (ifiy lakhs, we procured lo the Company a matcri«il assistance, at 
a lunt when the situation of their affairs vcr>’ much retjuired it, and 
wJicn they ha(l urgc<l us in the strongest terms lo find out for them 
every possible rcMUircc. Shuja D4>s\la was anxious for the possession 
of these provinces, not only for the advantage which he might derive 
from them, but on a jinint of honour, ns being part of his ancient 
dominions ; and he c'^ieemcd himself ohhge<l to us for the cession of 
them, notwithstanding the price which he paid. Our alliance with 
him thtrehirc was strengthened by the sense which he entertained of 
this ol>ligation, and Mill more by the necessity of our assistance to 
support him against the claims of the Marathas to the same provinces, 
w hich would make him look up to us as his natural allies, an<i effectually 
preclude a pos^it>ility of what ha<l sometimes been apprehended, an 
alliance he tween him and the Marathas, lo our prejudice. It is true, 
a part of our army might he wanted to defend these provinces when 
they were Shuja 1 >41 wla’s, as well as when they were our own ; but in 
tlic one ease we were only auxiliaries, in the other we shouUl engage 
in the war as princiiials; in the one ease our troops would only ^ 
wanted occasionally, at his expense, in the other they must be con¬ 
stantly stati(»ncd there at our own; in the one ease their expenses 
wouUI be defrayed by foreign wealth, in the other they must be paid 
by remittances from Mengal; for there is cvcr>’ reason lo believe that 
m ease tif an invasiim scarcely anything could have been collected 
from the counlr>'. As to the stipulation with sShuJa Dowla being in- 
ach (|uatc, I w ill only observe that Mr. Lawrcll, who was scut to inves¬ 
tigate the value, slates the piohahic revenue, in peaceable times, at 
Allahabad rupees 22,09,416'n-lo; that Shuja Dowla had a claim lo 
these provinces as well as ourselves ; that it was with great diHiculty 
I could jicrsundc him to give so much as lifty lakhs; and that I am 
clearly of opinion it wouhl have been better to have given them to him 
for nothing, tlian to have kept them ourselves. Ujron the whole I 
aOinn, that the measures objected to me in this Charge were perfectly 
consistent with justice; that they were productive of no one incon¬ 
venience, but, on the contrar)', were highly advantageous to the 
Company. . . . The following arc the words in which the Company 
were pleased lo express themselves on this subject:— 

• “ I laving taken into our most serious consideration the circumstances 
which intluced our President and Council to suspend payment of the 
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tnbufe to His Majesty Shab Alum, we must declare that liis owti 
conduct has rendered that measure not only espedient hut absolutely 
necessary-. The junction of His Majesty with the Marathass the defeat 
of his army by their troops, and the cession of the provinces assigned 
for his support, were circumstances so alarming that it became the 
indispensable duty of our President and Council to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity which then offered for preventing those provinces from filling 
into the hands of the Marathas, who were not only become formidable 
to our ally, Shuja-ud-Dowla. but were evidently aspiring to universal 
conquest. Although the provinces of Kora and All.ihabad were 
reserved to the King by the treaty of 1765, wc can by no means allow 
that His Majesty acquired by this treaty a right to resign them into 
the hands of our enemies. As the Vizier of the Empire is the first 
officer under His Majesty, an<l as the territories in question were 
formerly held by the Vizier, we cannot but be of opinion that our 
servants acted with great propriety in committing them again to his 
management when it became absolutely impossible for His M.ijcsiy 
to hold thcin in his own immediate possession. And as the King had 
not only withtlrawn himself from our jiroteciion and abandoned the 
countries assigned to him. but also continued, by his presence, to 
countenance the depredations of the Marathas, we fully approve the 
resolution of our President and Council under these circumstances, to 
suspend payment of the tribute to His Majesty; as we think the 
general principles of self-preservation warranted them to withhold 
resources which, if sent, they knew must fail into the hands of the 
Marathas, and which they had evciy reason to helievc would he 
appropriaictl to the use of their army, and contribute towards en» 
abling tliem to commit hostilities on our own provinces, or on those 
of our allies. For the above reasons, we, upon ilie maturcst tldibera- 
lion. confirm the treaty of Ben.ires; and wc also bereby direct tb.it 
no further rcmiti.inces be made to tbc King, without our express 
permission first obtained for ibc ]>urposc.’ * 

It is not necessary to say more upon this subject. 
It is clear that the whole arrangement rcg.arding Kora and 
Allahabad was just and proper, and one which, under 
similar circumstances, the most scrupulous European Go¬ 
vernment would not, even at the present day, hesitate to 
adopt. Before leaving this subject, I will, however, refer 
briefly to Macaulay’s description of these transactions. 

‘ The Company had bound itself to pay near three hundred thousand 
pounds a year to the Great Mogul, as a mark of homage for the 
provinces which he had entrusted to their care; and they had ceded 
to him the districts of Kora and AJIahabad. On the plea that the 
Mogul was not really independent, but merely a tool in the hands of 
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others, Hastings (Jctcmiined to retract these concessions. He ac¬ 
cordingly declared that the English would pay no more tribute, and 
sent troops to occupy All.ahabad and Kora. The situation of these 
places was such, th.it there would be little advantage and great 
expense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted money, and not 
territory, determined to sell them. A purchaser was not wanting . . . 
Shuja Dowla. then Nabob Vizier, was on excellent terms with the 
English. He had a large treasure. Allahabad and Kora were so 
situated that they might be of use to him and could be of none to the 
Company. The buyer and seller soon came to an understanding ; and 
the provinces which had been torn from the Mogul were made over to 
the government of Oudh for .(bout half a million sterling 

Thus, according to Macaulay, whose account is obviously 
taken from liurke and Mill, the whole transaction was one of 
simple and unprovoked spoliation, undertaken by Hastings 
for the sole purpose of obtaining money. That the Em¬ 
peror had deliberately, and in spite of our remonstrances, 
thrown himself into the hands of the Marathas ; that he 
first abandoned and. then ceded to the most dangerous of 
our enemies the provinces which wc had given to him ; that 
to have allowed those provinces to fall into the hands of 
the M.irathas would have exposed the Vizier and ourselves 
to imminent peril; that to go on paying tribute to the 
Emperor would have been to pay it to the Marathas, and 
that he himself would not have received a farthing,—these, 
and indeed all the facts of the case are unnoticed. There 
is a fine ring in Macaulay’s sentences, but they arc not 
history. 


Macaulay's IC&j>ays : Warren Hastings. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A.D. 1773. THE CONFERENCE AT HENAKES {coiltiilUdi). 
— NEGOTIATIONS KEGARDI.NG THE EXPULSION OF 
THE ROIIILLAS FROM ROIIILKIIAND. 

Draft of treaty for expulsion of the Rohillas.—The Virier desires to postpone 
the expedition.—Ila-tings’ private diary.—Reasons for postj.oninK OfK.rations. 
—Ilastinys returns to Calcutta.—His report to the Counul.—I he M.arath.as 

in the Doab.—The Virier renews proposal for expulsion of the Rohillas._ 

Discussions in Council and reply to the Virler —Report to Court of Directors. 
—The Virier declines the assisunce of the English troops. 

J PROPOSIi to reserve for a lalcr part of this work a 
more complete examination of the reasons which led 
Hastings to the conclusion that the expulsion of the Rohillas 
from Rohilkhand was necessary for the security of Oudh 
and of our own provinces. I shall now describe the nego¬ 
tiations which took place upon this subject between him 
and the V^izicr. The conferences regarding Rohilkhand 
were carried on simultaneously with those described in the 
last chapter. The departure of the Marathas from Northern 
India, in consequence of the serious revolutions that had 
occurred in the Deccan, had rendered it certain that they 
could not renew their attacks, at the very earliest, before 
the close of the rainy season at the end of 1774. The 
settlement of the Rohilla question seemed, therefore, to 
Hastings less immediately pressing than it had been be¬ 
fore, and as we shall see, there were other serious reasons 
which made him wish for delay. The Vizier, on the other 
hand, urged with undeniable truth that the success of the 
enterprise which he had proposed would be more easy and 
more certain if it were at once undertaken than if it 
were postponed. There could now, he said, be no Inter- 
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fcrciicc on the part of the Marathas. who if they had been 
present in force probably have re-entered Kohil- 

khand, knowinjj that the Kohillas would readil)’join tlicm 
and acct[)l an)' terms tlial might be offered. On the oilier 
hand, there weic rumours that a fresh invasion of India 
from Afghanistan was impending, and the Vi/’ier was 
doubtful wliolher this might not be a reason for delay. 
The result of the discussion was that Hastings, while he 
.igrced with the X’izicr that nothing short of the annexation 
of Roliilkliand to Oiulh would afford permanent security 
against the Marathas. said that he would himself cxjircss 
no final opinion in regaril to the measures to be irn- 
me<liatc!>’ adopted, atul that he uas content to lea\'C it to 
the \’i/icr to determine whether a joint expedition against 
the Kohillas should at once be undertaken, or whether it 
shoukl be postponed. lie was even ready, he said, to give 
u[) the project altogether if the X'izicr should so desire*. 
'I hc \’i/.icr gave as Ins opinion that the expedition should 
take place, and Hastings accepted his decision. 

It has been mentioned that, while the camjiaign of 177,3 
was in progress, Shuja-iul-Dowla had proposed, in the 
event of the failure of the Kohillas to carry out their 
engagements, to p.a)* fifty lakhs of rupees in consideration 
of receiving the assistance of the Company's troops in 
obtaining possession of Rohilkhand. Having now con¬ 
sented to meet the whole of the actual expenses of the 
Ilrigadc cinjiloycd in his service, he ofi’ered to pay forty 
lakhs if the expedition were successfully carried out. This 
was agreed to, and the fcillowing draft of a treaty ivas 
accepted by bolli parties:— 

(J) ‘ Wlicros die Kohill.i chiefs, in the month of June 1772, entered 
into i\ irc.-ily with the \'izicr, in the presence and with the concurrence 
of tlcncral Sir Robert Barker, by whicli they engaged to pay him 
forty lakhs of ru])ccs for his assistance .against the Marathas, and 
which treaty they have trcachtrou.sly broken ; it is therefore agreed 
that a Brigade of the Company’s forces shall join the Vizier, and 
assist to punish (hem, and that he shall pay the whole of its expense. 


• MS. Diary referred to below. 
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By A Brigade is meant: two battalions of Europeans, one company of 
Artillcrj-, and six battalions of Sepoys, and the expense is settled at 
Sonaut Rupees 210,000 per month. The Company's troops shall not 
cross the Ganges, nor march beyond the foot of the hills. The \'i:ier 
shall retain as his own that part of the Rohilla country wliich lies 
on the north cast side of the Ganges, but in consideration of the 
Company’s relinquishing all claim to share in the said country-, 
although it is to be conquered by their joint forces, the Vizier engages 
to make them an acknowledgment of forty lakhs of rupees, and in 
future to defray the whole expense of the Company’s troops, agreeable 
to the data above-mcntioncti, whenever he has occasion for their 
assistance, notwithstanding it is stipulated in the second article of the 
treaty of Allahabad, concluded by the Vizier and the Company on the 
l6th August, 1765, that he shall pay only their extraordinaiy charges. 

(2) The Vizier may retain the Brigade aforesaid, on the above- 
meniionetl tenns, as long as he shall require it. unless it shall be 
ncce.ss.iiy to recall it for the defence of the Comp.any's own territories, 
and he tnay employ them for the jirotcction of any part of his counity ; 
but they shall be kept together in one body, and not dispersed on 
diflerent commands, except such detachments as the commanding 
offietT shall judge necessary in the time of actual sers-icc. He tnay 
reiiim the whole or part of the said Brigade whenever he has no 
further occasion for their services, and he shall cease to defray their 
expenses as soon as they shall enter the province of Beliar. But as 
the Company cannot risk the credit of their arms by allowing a smaller 
force to remain with the \'izicr than half a Brigade, it is provided that 
he shall cither retain one half of the Brigade or return the whole. 
Upon their dismission tlicy shall <lepart with all convenient expedition, 
and to i)rcvcnt any future disputes from arising on this subject, the 
time of their march to the borders of his own province shall be 
computed at the rate of five coss per day from the place where they 
commenced their inarch. 

(3) The Vizier engages to pay the forty lakhs of rupees, stipulated 
in the First Article, by monthly payments of four lakhs, to commence 
from the ioU> June, 1774. but should any accident (which God forbid) 
oblige our forces to retire from the Rohilla country’, an<l prevent the 
Vizier from obtaining possession of it, the said forty lakhs shall not be 
dcmantled 

When everything .seemed to have been settled, the 
Vizier suddenly began to express doubts whether he was 
not undertaking greater pecuniary responsibilities than he 
could fulfil. 

Among the unpublished manuscripts in the British 
Museum there is an interesting paper, written by Hastings 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 45 \ Forrest's Selections, vol. i. p. 150. 
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for liis own use, containing his diary of proceedings 
at Benares ^ and I make from it the following quota¬ 
tions :— 


*'rhc Vi7ier said he saw no other means of removing the present diffi- 
cvdiy l)iH hy cone luding tijc Kora business and |K>stpolling the Rold 11 a ex¬ 
pedition to anotlicr year. This I told him I had no objection to. It was 
bis buMuesv, jiot micK*, though it ditl not ajipcar to me how it would 
Tiiciui the matter, since he would be cqu.illy unable to provide the ready 
money pa)luenl, \\itli winch the kohilta expedition had no connection, 
He ''.n<l It was true, but it would save him the expense which pre¬ 
parations for the campaign would put him to, and the money which 
he bad destined for that [nuposc might be applied to the immediate 
payment of the Kora payment. I acc|uicsccd in his reasons and 
expressed niy approbation of his opinion, repeating that when I agreed 
to engage in the Kohilla scheme 1 took a great ri:>k upon myself, and 
that I believed the Company would be better pleased if their troops 
were withdrawn to their own territories than employed in distant 
wars, although the event might be a means of future security to him 
and to themselves’ ... ‘I dread (the \'izicr said) whatever may 
interfere to disturb our union and disappoint iny hopes. There is 
suc h a delicacy in the strictest friendship that alVairs of accounts and 
money may destroy it, for if a man would sow dissension bct\vccn 
two of his most intimate friends his surest way to do it would be to 
persuade one to borrow money of the other. This is my ease. 1 want 
not money, I desire not to enlarge my territory, 1 am content with 
wliat 1 possess, and should h.wc sat down in quiet and in peace with 
all mankind if others would have let me. The designs of tlic Marathas 
against me and the necessity of obviating them have forced me often 
to go to war. How could I avoid it? Whenever I have taken the 
held it has been for my own safety, not from enmity to others. This 
being the ease, I w ish to postpone the Kohilla plan, and to confine 
my present views to the possession of Kora and AILihabad, if it be 
agreeable to you, because I foresee tliat if I undertake both they may 


* MSS. The greater p.aft of 

this di.ir)* is iti the hund writing of 
Hastings. A portion of it has b en 
misplaced «afid bound up with other 
papers in collection 29,^33. There 
is another complete copy in MSS. 
39,334. In a letter from Hastings to 
Sullvan, dated March 3 3, 1773, also 
in the Uritisli hfuscum, he refers to the 
diary, a copy of which was sent with 
his letter;—* The conferences held 
with the VUicr arc faithfully and 
exactly related, for it was a part of 


my daily occupation to write down, 
the instant >vc partcsl, everything that 
had passetl between us, and as my 
whole attention, I may say my whole 
heart, was fixcil on the success of 
my commission, I scarce could have 
forgot a word of business that oc¬ 
curred on these occasions. I have 
left the whole uncoTTccted in Us ori¬ 
ginal dress, with all my own defects, 
as well as his £xceUency*S| nadis- 
gulscd in it.' 
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exceed my ability ; and if 1 should fail in my en^^agenienis God knows 
what would be the consequence. I can attend to the business of 
Kora and Allahabad, if I have no other business to divert iny at¬ 
tention, in such a manner as effectually to ensure the possession of 
it, and I have no fears about the payments which I have agreed to, 
but if I am engaged with the Rohillas, with the monthly charge of 
the army, the forty lakhs to pay for possession of that countr>-, and 
forty-five for Kora and All.ihabad, I fear the engagement is too 
weighty and I may fail in it. I wish to agree with you for Kora and 
Allahabad only. I will go to Fyz.ibad and, instead of ten lakhs ready 
money, five in three months, and five in four months, I will give 
twenty lakhs at once in ready money, which I can do when I am free 
from other calls. 1 replied that I was much better pleased to engage 
with him for this article alone than for that regarding the Rohillas to 
which I had always felt a repugnance, both on account of its distance, 
the uncertainty whether such a plan would be approved by the Com¬ 
pany, and the uncertain duration of iL On all accounts it were much 
better set aside.’ 

The rca.sons which led Hasting.? to accept so readily the 
Vizicr’.s proposal to postpone operations against the Ro¬ 
hillas were afterwards more fully c.splaincd by him. 
Although he was as much convinced as ever that the 
policy of uniting Rohilkhand to the Vizier s territories was 
wise, lie had begun to entertain grave doubts whether it 
was expedient to undertake the expedition under the cir¬ 
cumstance.? that then exi.stcd. It could not be denied 
that it was contrary to the orders of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to embark in any fresh schemes of conquest. ' The 
Company at home (Hastings said) was exposed to popular 
clamour, all its measures liable to be canvassed in Parlia¬ 
ment, their Charter drawing to a close, and His Majesty’s 
Ministers unquestionably ready to take advantage of 
every unfavourable circumstance in the negotiations for its 
renewal b’ 

There were also considerations of a personal nature, 
affecting himself and his colleagues in the Council, which 
it was difficult to disregard. 

‘ I owed,’ he said, ‘ my appointment in the government to motives 
which, though highly honourable to those who had nominated me to 
it, were but a limited and transitory dependence. I had no natural 

• CoosnllatioDi, November j 6 , 1773; Fifth Report, App. No. 23. 
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interest at home* no personal connections, nor any other means of 
support than such as I ini^ht gradually and eventually acquire by my 
reputation in office. In the meantime, all my actions were to he 
viewed through a ver)' remote mcclium, with a thousand refractions 
of pin ate interest, secret misrepresentation, general prejudice, and the 
precipitation of unfonned ju<lgnicnt ; and above all the situation of 
my employers not allowini; them the free exercise of theirs. The 
measure ilsi lf derive<l its propriety from circumstances of nice relation 
and varums detail, which few could understand without some previous 
knowlcd>.'e or study c'f antecedent events and loc.il situation, and 
which were easily liable to misconstnjrii<m. It was repugnant to the 
gen< ral policy of the Company, and depended for its sanction on 
constructive orders, of which i)»e Court of Directors, who framed 
them, had a claim at least to the sole right of ititerprctation. l*hcse 
considerations, with others of a similar nature, pressed with a more 
sensible weight upon my min<! at this time, by the means of recent 
aibiccs privately received from Kngland, which reached me while 
1 w.as within a few days of my arrival at Benares, and by which 
I learnt that a new Commission had been ajipoinlcd from home, to 
make cmpiiry into the state of the Company's alT.iirs in Bengal, and 
to stqicrsedc the powers of its actual administration. ... I well knew* 
what iny duty required of me, and that I w'as dclcrinincdon performing, 
in despite <’f every' inferior concern, yet when 1 wms relieved from the 
oblig.iiion by the Nabob’s renunciation of his design, which could be 
prosecuted only at his reipiisition, .ind therefore no duly of my own 
opposed the forl>carancc of it, I might then both naturally and allow¬ 
ably yield some inriulgcnce to my private feelings. I certainly was 
glad to be freed from the embarrassments which I had apprehended 
in the prosecution of the plan, though 1 should have paid no regard 
to them had I been still required to proceed in it h* 

Hastings wrote to the same cfTcct in a private letter to 
Lawrence Sulivan, on the i 2th October, 1773 •— 

‘The Knhilla chiefs, when attacked by the Marathas, made an offer 
of forty lakhs of rupees to tlie \'i2icr, of which he promised to give 
half to the Comp.iny, for his assistance, and engaged themselves to 
pay it by a solemn treaty, We have delivered them from the 
Marathas,and the Kohillas have paid nothing.... The Kohilla country 
lies open on tlic south. It is boundcel on the west by the Ganges, 
and on the north and cast by the mountains of Tartar)'. It is to 
the province of Oudh, in respect both to its geographical and jwlitical 
relations, exactly what Scotlaml was to England before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The reduction of this tcrrilory' would have com¬ 
pleted the defensive line of the Vizier’s dominions, and of course Icff 

^ Defence before House of Commons, 1786. 
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us less to defend, as he relies on our strength entirely. It would h.ive 
added much to his income, in which we should h.avc h.id our share. 

I was glad to be freed from the Rohilla expedition, because I «as 
doubtful of the judgment which would h.ave been passed upon it .at 
home, xvhere 1 see too much stress laid upon general ni.a.xims. and too 
little attention given to the circumst.ances which require an exception 
to be m.ade for them. Besides this, an opinion still prevails of the 
\ n\cfs great power, ami his tr<jacherous designs against us, and I 
cannot expect that my word shall be taken as a proof of their non¬ 
existence. ... On the other hand, the absence of the Marathas, ;ind 
the weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easy conquest of them, .and 
I own that such was my idea of the Company’s distress at home, 
added to iny know ledge of their wants abroad, that I should have been 
glad of any occasion to employ their forces, which saves so much of 
their pay and expenses 


1 he re.sult of these discussions was an a'rrccnicnt to 
postpone the e.vpcdition against the Rohillas, but there 
was no real change of policy, and Hastings ‘gave the 
Vizier every reason to c.xpcct that whenever it could be 
with prudence resumed, and he desired it, it should be 
undertaken 

When this had been settled, the V'izier wished to know 
the opinion of Hastings on some other points. I give tlic 
following extract from his diary; it illustrates the char¬ 
acter of Shuja-ud-daula'’s policy, and the somewhat cj’nical 
views which Hastings took of the situation. 

‘The Vizier asked my advice whether he should persuade the 
Rohillas to atuck the Marathas in those pUices which they have lately 
conquered between the rivers ^ which would bring on a new war with 
diem, and enable him to take his .advantage of both when they should 
have weakened each other by mutual hostilities. 1 commended the 
project, but expressed my apprehension of the consequences which 
might prove equally pernicious to him whether the Marathas returned 
on such provocation or not; by drawing their hostilities upon liiinself 
in the first instance, as there is no doubt they would come, if at all, 
with a force capable to defeat the Rohillas ; or by strengthening the 
bands of the RohilLas if they should succeed in their attempts and the 

‘British Museum MSS. 29,127; vol. i. p. 41, 

Glcig, vol. i. p. 357. A part of this * Consultations, November 26, 1773- 
letter was quoted by Hastings in his Fifth Report, App. No *3 
Appeal to the Court of Directors. * i. c. io the Dodb between the 
December 3, 1774; Fifth Kci>ort, Ganges and Jumna. 

App. No. 45; Forrest’s Selections, 
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Maralhas not return. He admitted the conclusion, and said he would 
not think of it. Hut, added he. suppose the Kohillas should attempt 
anything against the Mar.athas ; shall 1 in th.it ease att.ick them and 
engage a body of the M.iratha horse to ravage their countr>-? I 
replied, by no means. The force which they could bring him would 
he so inconsiderable that they would do him no service, and if it 
consisted of only ten men it would give them a plea to claim .1 share 
in the contiucsts whiHi he should make; in a word, that any union 
between him and the Marathas would he hurtful both to his interests 
and 111' friendships. He asked if he should compromise for the forty 
lakhs t'uc by the Rohillas by treaty. I advised him to take what he 
could but not give up a rupee. Whatever deficiency there should be 
in their p.iyincnts wouUl servo as a f.iir pretence for any future designs 
be might form ag.iinst them 

As no final conclu.sion had been arrived at. it was nccc.s- 
sary to keep the nctjoliations with the Vizier in rc^.^rd to 
the Rohill.i expedition as secret as possible, hvit Hastings 
had coninuinicatcd every day confidentially to the three 
Members of the Council who were present with him at 
Itcnarcs all that had occurred. In the olTicial account of 
his proceedings, written on his return to Calcutta, he re¬ 
ferred to the subject in the following general terms 
only : — 

' The \'i7.icr wa.s at first very desirous of the assistance of an English 
foicr to put him in possession of tlic Rohilla country lying north of 
his dominions an<l cast of the Ganges. T his had long been a favourite 
object of his wishes, and you will recollect that the first occasion of 
my last visit was furnished by a projiosal of this kind. He had 
certainly just grounds of rcsenltncnt against the chiefs of this n.ition, 
who had not only faiUil in their engagement to pay him forty lakhs of 
rupees for his jiroicction ag.iinst the Marathas, but had actually 
siip|>hcd them with money when they appeared in arms ag.ainst him. 
He ofiered to make the Company a consideration for this service of 
forty lakhs of rupees, besides the stipul.atcd sum for the expense of the 
troops, but he afterwards laid aside this design, fearing that it would 
disalilc him from fulfilling his engagement for Kora and Allaliabad. 


' This \vor<l ^pretence* has evi¬ 
dently the meaning often given to it 
by old writen, an<l signifies 'ground 
or reason assigned.' Thus Milton \ 
* Spirits on onr just pretences 
Armed Fell with us.* The word 
U used in the same sense ia the 


Fifth Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, in a passage referring to 
the Rohilla war: ' The Yiricr who 
seems to have been attentive by every 
means to secure the conquests he had 
made, wished to have an mtcAncw 
with the King under that pretence/ 
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The measures to be pursued for his security on that quarter must 
therefore be determined by future occurrences. I was pleased tliat 
he urged the scheme of this expedition no farther, as it would lia\e led 
our troops to a distance from our own borders, which 1 would ev er 
wish to avoid, although there are powerful arguments to recommend 

Jt 


When Hastings returned to Calcutta, he resolved, with 
the approval of the Council, to appoint a permanent Resi¬ 
dent at the Court of the Vizier, and Nathaniel Middleton 
was chosen for the post. 

Hastings reached Calcutta in the first week of October 
1773 - His visit to Benares had been, he considered, aho- 
gctlicr successful. He had repelled the insolent pretensions 
of the Marathas to appropriate the provinces which had 
been given to them by the Kmperor, and wliich, b>’ better 
right than any others could assert, had reverted to our 
Government; by ceding those provinces to the Vizier he 
had strengthened our ally, and had avoided the serious 
embarrassments which our own possession of tlicm or the 
adoption of any other plan would have entailed ; although 
nothing had been finally settled regarding Rohilkhand. tlie 
negotiations with the Vizier had established a clear basis 
on which the question could be again taken up and dis¬ 
posed of. The financial arrangements had been fair and 
advantageous to both parties, and when they were after¬ 
wards called in question, there was hardly any part of liis 


‘ Report to the Cciimcil, October 
4 * * 773 » FiftU Report, App. No. 19; 
Forrest's Selections, vol. 1. p, 51, 
Mall, without any foundation of fact* 
has insinuated that Hastings gave a 
false account of the reasons for post* 
ponsog the RohiUa expeditiozL ' If (he 
says) we may believe the represenU* 
tioniof the President, whose represen* 
tations, however, upon this subject, are 
so full of management and ambiguity 
that they are alt to be received with 
caution, the Nabob represented him* 
self unable to meet the pecuniary 
obligatioas under which the acqubl- 

I 


tion of both tenitorivt would lay him 
to the English Company, and desired 
for that reason to suspend bis Attack 
upon the Kohillas.* Mill's next sen* 
tence is as follows : ‘ It was agreed, 
howes'er, between him and the Presi¬ 
dent, that whenever the time con¬ 
venient for the extirpation of that 
people should arrive, the assistance 
of the English should not be want¬ 
ing.' This is on example of Mills 
unfounded statements. No one, as 
I shall show, ever had any idea of 
^extirpating' the Rohillas in the 
sense here implied. 

2 
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administration on which Hastings dwelt with greater satis¬ 
faction *. 

As already related, when the Marathas retreated to the 
Deccan before the rainy season of that year, they had left 
garrisons in the Doab, and they still occupied Etawa and 
the districts formerly granted by Ahmad Shah Abdali to 
Hafiz Rahmatand DundiKhan. The dissensions among the 
Maralhas at home had become more virulent than ever, their 
forces in Northern India were small, and serious resist¬ 
ance being improbable, the Vizier, although Hastings had 
dissuaded him from the project, saw that there was 
a good opportunity of seizing a territorj' which had now 
become especially valuable to him because it adjoined 
his new provinces of Kora and Allahabad. On the 
23rd October, Hastings received a letter from him say- 
intr that he had heard of the murder of the Maratha 
Chief Narayan Rao ; he expressed his intention of taking 
possession of Etawa and the neighbouring districts, and 
enquired whether the English would assist him in his 
proposed operations If he had occasion to ask for their 
help. 

No immediate answer appears to have been sent 
to this letter, but on the 18th of November another 
letter arrived from the Vizier. In it he said that he 


^ Kcfcning to this subject in a 
pflvrttc letter thirteen yenrs After* 
>v.nr<U, llnstin^s ^avc the following 
Acuuint of his proccc^lings : * He left 
CnIcuMA with less than 50,000 ruj>ccs 
in the treAsur)^ and After incAns un¬ 
successfully tric<l to borrow money. 
He rclurnctl with twenty lakhs in 
specie. And with thirty more in actunl 
receipt^ with an annual fund estab¬ 
lished of twenty-five lakhs more in 
the eslabllshmciit of the army fnbiddy. 
This sum he scttlc<l for the army, 
whenever it should bo wanted, for 
the support of our ally the Nabob 
of Oudh; and by making the terms 
fixedf and the employment and (lit* 
mission of the troops optional to the 


Nabob, he most effectually rcndere<l 
their appropriation^ an<l the subsidy 
trith it, |ieq>ctual. He established 
the AlUance between the two states 
on conditions of such equal Advantage 
that the representatives of both parted 
equally satishcKl, and had the succeed* 
ing governments jmrsued the same 
line, and the Nabob Shuja-ud-dowln 
lived, Oudh would have been a shield 
of defence And a source of wealth to 
Ilcngal, while it dcrixxd reciprocal 
sup|)OTt and the means of wealth from 
Bengal.' Letter to Mr. Anderson, 
September 13, 1786; Gleig, vol. iiL 
p. 30. The original draft of this 
letter in Hastings' handwriting is In 
the British Museum MSS. S 9 ii 7 ^* 
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had learned that Hafiz Rahmat^ and other Rohillu chiefs 
had 

^ intentions of taking possession of Etawa and the rest of the country 
belonging to the Marathas. I therefore write to inform you that if 
such is their intention I will not put up with it, but shall undoubtedly 
undertake an expedition against them ; for, in the first place, they 
have not made good a single daum * of the forty lakhs of rupees accord¬ 
ing to their agreement, and, in the next, they arc now going to take 
possession of another countiy'. This I will never submit to, and am 
therefore determined to punish them. During our interview at 
Benares we had some convers;iiion on this subject, and it was then 
agreed on that 1 should pay to the Company the sum of forty lakhs of 
rupees after the expulsion of the RohilJas, and two lakhs ten thousand 
rupees monthly, on account of the English Brigade, during my opera- 
tions in the Kohilla country ; and that 1 should, with the assistance 
of the English forces, endeavour to punish and exterminate the Ro- 
hillas out of their country. If therefore these terms arc agreeable to 
you, I desire to know whether you will assist me with the English 
forces, or you will not/ 

The Vizier then repeated tlie conditions formerly ac¬ 
cepted, but which had been given up at his own request, 
and on a separate paper accompanying the letter he gave 
the following summary of his proposals :— 

‘On condition of the entire expulsion of the Kohillas I will pay to 
the Company the sum of forty lakhs of rui>ccs in ready money when¬ 
ever I shall discharge the English troops, and until the expulsion of 
the kohillas shall be effected I will pay the expenses of the English 
troops,“that is to say I will pay the sum of Rs. 210,000 monthly 

On the day after this letter was received, Hastings and 
the Select Committee of the Council recorded the follow* 
ing Resolution:— 

^ That should the Vizier persist in his intentions with respect to the 
Kohilla country, and determine to prosecute the enterprise with steadi* 
ness to a conclusion, this Government, considering the strict alliaiKC 
and engagements which subsist between the Company and Shuja*ud« 
dowla, and particularly what passed between the Vizier and the 
President at the conference at licnarcs, cannot on this occasion refuse 
him support and assistance ; that the terms proposed by the Vizier 

' Ddm, a souU copper coin, the * Filth Report, App. No.az; For- 
fortieth part of a rnpee. rest's Selections, vol. i. p. 76. 
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appear hi|^hly advanta^jeous lo the Company, not only on account of 
the ^uxn which is ultimately slipul.itcti ns a consideration of this 
service, but by imtiudialcly relieving them from the heavy expense 
of a lar^e part uf (heir army. Provided, tliercforc, full assurance and 
security can be ot)taincd of the \’uicrs intention and ability lo make 
good tlic many p.vyinenls which will in this event be due to the 
Comp.my, KcsoKcd. that the 2nd Brigade now cjuartcred at Uinapore 
be ordered to much on the X'iiicrs rcc|uisition, . . . and that every 
prepar.ition be made for putting the 2nd Brigade in readiness to 
take the field on the shortest notice.’ 

It was at the same lime decided that Hastings should 
prepare an answer to the X’izicr's letters, and write to 
the latiperor and to the Rohilla chiefs, ‘requiring from 
tlietn an explanation of their intentions witli regard lo the 
Doab/ 

On the 22nd November, Hastings laid before the Com* 
mitlcc the following draft of a letter to the Vizier:— 

‘ Some days ago I received your Idler, containing the intelligence of the 
death i>{ Narayan K.lo, the laic Sirdar of the Deccan, and the succession 
of Kagluinath K.I0 io the gov< rnniciu al the same time ; intimating your 
rcsolnlion lo lake jKisscssion of the country in the Do, 1 b, which for- 
mcrl> belonged lo the Kohilfas an<l is now (lOsscsscd by the Maralhas; 
an<i ilcsiring lo knt>vv wliciher I will send ihc Knglish forces in ease 
you shouUI have occasion lo call for their assistance. I am since 
honoured with another letter from you (o the following purport, viz, : 

Th.it you h.ivc learnt that Hafiz Kahmat Khan and other Sirdars 
have intentions of taking iK>sscssion of Elawa and the rest of the 
country of ihe Dolb belonging lo the Marathas ; and that in such 
ease >ou arc resolved lo carry imo execution the plan which was 
concerted between us al Benares, for ihcir expulsion from the country 
lying to ihc north vif yours ; and desiring to know whether I will 
assist in the cxcculion of this design;*' repc.iting the conditions 
formerly proposed, with other particulars of importance which I 
clearly understand. As the objects of both the above letters are 
intimately connected, and admit of only one and the same determin* 
ution, I shall rc|))y particularly to both in this address. 

* \\*iih respect lo the Dolb, you arc the master to act in whatever 
manner you shall deem most fitting for the advancement and security 
of your own a flairs. You know that you may always command the 
forces of the Company for the defence of your own dominions. If 
you should engage in a war beyond their borders, and should stand 
in need of assistance, 1 certainly cannot sit still and see your danger 
without endeavouring to relieve you; and for that reason 1 hope you 
will avoid an enterprise at this distance, which you cannot 1^ well 
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assured of performing with your own strength, as the commands of 
my superiors arc, as I have repeatedly informed you, peremptory, that 
I shall not suffer their arms to be carried beyond the line of their own 
boundaries, and those of your Excellency their ally, aJthough in one 
instance 1 have ventured to go beyond them. 

‘Concerning the country' of the Rohillas, whatever was formerly 
proposed at Benares, that I am now equally ready to agree to ; that 
is, the Brigade which is now at Dina pore shall inarch whenever you 
require it to join you, and proceed with you into the country of the 
Rohillas, which lies north of your dominions, to assist you in the 
entire reduction of it; and your Excellency on your part will supply 
them monthly with the stipulated sum of at0,000 ru|)ccs for their 
expenses ; and whenever the coxmtry shall be so far conrjucred, that 
you shall remain in possession of it, although the enemy may lurk in 
the hills and jungles, or a few refractory zemindars, as is usual, may 
withhoUl their allegiance, and your Excellency shall dismiss the 
Brigade, you will on its departure pay forty lakhs of rupees to the 
Company as a consideration for that service. To prevent future 
misunderstandings, I have been thus explicit. I must beg leave 
further to add that if (he expedition shall be once undertaken, it will 
be absolutely necessary-to persevere in it until it shall be accom]>lishc<h 
You will therefore reflect whether it will be in your power to make the 
above payments punctually with others which arc already due ; and 
whether you am resolve on going through with the undertaking. If 
you are not certain of accomplishing these neccssar>' points, 1 must 
request that you will suspend the execution of your undertaking till 
a more favourable lime, as I cannot hazard or answer for the effects 
of the displeasure of the Company, my masters, if they shall find 
themselves involved in a fruitless war, or in an expense for the 
prosecution of it* lJut if you are satisfied of punctuality to perform 
these conditions, and will engage to perform them, tlic Brigade which 
is at Dinaporc shall attend you on your requisition ; nn<l that there 
may be no delay, if you will signify your orders for the march of the 
Brigade to Mr. Lane, the chief at Patna, and will send a letter from 
him to me, containing your acquiescence in these conditions in the 
form enclosed, he will cause the Brigade to proceed to you im¬ 
mediately, being furnished with the proper orders from me to the 
Commander of the forces for that purpose. On the receipt of your 
first letter, 1 ordered all the detachments of the Brigade at Diiiapore 
to be assembled, and every preparation to be made to enable it to 
take the field, and 1 hope it will be in readiness for that purpose 
whenever you may require. Although, in the enclosed form, 1 have 
mentioned nothing of the mode in which the money for the expenses 
of the army is to be defrayed, I think it proper to observe that it would 
be highly expedient that a sure and effectual mode be previously 
formed for the regular payment of the army. This will prevent 
difficulties, and will be the subject of much case both to you and 
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myself, as the charges of the army must be regularly paid, or the most 
fatal consequences may attend the neglect of it, and I have not money 
to send %vith it 

The correspondence with the Vizier was ordinarily con¬ 
ducted by the Select Committee consistingof Hastings and 
two nicMnbcrs of the Council, but, when the draft letter 
which Hastings had prepared was laid before the Com¬ 
mittee, doubts arose as to the propriety of issuing orders of 
such extreme importance on the Committee’s authority 
alone, and it was resolved that the whole of the proceed¬ 
ings should be considered by the Council at large. They 
were laid before it accordingly, with a Minute in which 
Hastings explained his own views on the questions to be 
decided. 

* The President thinks it requisite to accompany this reference 
with a brief explanation of the nature of the measure proposed^ 
and of the motives which determined his opinion in the Resolution 
of the Select Committee now before the Board, in the following 
Minute : — 

^ 1 have long considered the power of the Rohillas as d<angcrous to 
the Vi2ier, the only tiscful ally of the Company, and as such have 
wished to see it annihilated. We have till lately had a very imperfect 
knowledge of the Rohilla States, and consequently the advices trans- 
luittcd to our Honourable Masters on that subject must have been 
too defective for them to form an accurate judgment upon them. It 
is our duty to correct our information to them as we receive more 
light, and I am inclined to believe that such information would induce 
them to adopt the system with regard to those powers which arc now 
|)roposcd. I must therefore declare that although the Honourable 
Court of Directors have been pleased to rank the Rohillas among the 
powers capable of opposing the Manithns, I cannot regard them in 
that light. Their country is too remote from that of the Marathas, 
and too much out of the line of (he incursions of those people for them 
either to be able to oppose them with effect or to have much to 
apprehend from them. The Marathas may occasionally attack them 
from the allurements of plunder only, but they can never form a 
systematic scheme of conquest over a country so distant and so 
difficult to hold. On (he other hand, Uic Subahdar of Oudh must 
always be an object of jealousy and enmity to the Rohillas. His 
power is to be dreaded by them, and the situation of their country 
contiguous to his, and in a manner enclosed within the same natural 


^ Fifth Report, App, No. as \ Forrest's Selections, voL i. p. 78. 
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boundaries, must make ihc possession of il always a desiniblc object 
with him both for security and advantage. These are sources of 
enmity between them which from the nature of things cannot fail of 
producing suitable effects, and it is more probable that \vc should soon 
see the Marathas and Kohillas join in hostilities against the \ i21cr 
than that they should continue in war with one another. Ilul let us 
next view the advantages which would result to the Viiier, the ally 
of the Company, and to the Company itself, from his possession of 
that jxirl of the Rohilla country which is the object of the expedition 
now proposed. Our ally would obtain by this acquisition a complete 
state shut in effectually from foreign invasions by the Ganges, all the 
way from the frontiers of Behar to the mountains of Thibet, while he 
would remain equally accessible to our forces from the above pro¬ 
vinces either for hostilities or protection. It would give him wealth 
of which w'C should p.artake, and give him security without any 
dangerous increase of power; and would undoubtedly by bringing 
his frontier nearer to (he Marathas, to whom singly he would be no 
match, render him more dependent on us and cement the union more 
firmly between us. I must further declare that I regard as none of 
the most inconsiderable benefits to the Company of this measure, 
besides the forty iakhs held out to us, the casing them immediately of 
the burden of one third of their whole army, while at the same time it 
is employed usefully for their interests, and conveniently for keeping 
up its own discipline and practice in w^r. 

* With these reasons for the prosperity of the expedition, on general 
principles I must confess I entertain doubts as to its expediency at this 
time, arising from the circumstances of the Company at home exposed 
to popular clamour, all its measures liable to he canvassed in Parlia¬ 
ment, their Charter drawing to a close, and His Majesty's Ministers 
unquestionably ready to take ad\antage of every unfavourable circum¬ 
stance in (he negotiation for its renewal. In this situation there 
appears an unusual degree of rcs|)onsibility annexed to such an 
undertaking. I would therefore recommend il to serious consideration, 
and at the same time I think it my duty to declare that I find myself 
embarrassed in a peculiar manner in my decision, from the circum¬ 
stance of what passed between the Vizier and myself at Benares. 
The Board will recollect that this very country was included in the 
line of defensive o{xrrations which they thought fit to adopt last year 
in support of the Vizier; and it is now necessary to acquaint them 
more lully that the Vizier at the interview did propose this expedition 
to me and earnestly solicited my assistance ; that I regarded this 
request as a lucky circumstance in the negotiation, and availing 
myself of it, as the means of purchasing the ViziePs compliance in the 
other measure, which was the principal object of my mission, I con¬ 
sented to it, engaging to assist him in the enterprise on the conditions 
with which the Board are already acquainted. Afterwards, from a 
suspicion of his own ability to make good so many pecuniary engage- 
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ments at once as those he had come under, he himself made the 
proposal for suspending (he Rohilla expedition; but the condition 
which took its rise from it, \\z, that the future payments of the extra 
charges of the army sent at any time to his assistance should be fixed 
at 210,000 rupees per month for a Brigade, was still allowed to be 
made an Article of the new treaty. And it was further agreed that 
the stipulation for Kora, which 1 had before with difficulty raised to 
forty-five Kikhs of rupees, should now be made fifty, in consideration 
of his being exempted from tlic ad<iitional burden of the projected 
campaign, and better enabled to fulfil his other payments. It is 
unnecessary to explain the motives which urged the Vizier to make 
concessions for the liberty of rc]inqui>hing a point which he had 
apparently so much at heart, and which 1 was not solicitous to pursue ; 
the <lctail would be tedious. The gentlemen who were with me, and 
to whom I made daily ixuurnunication of the progress of the nego* 
liations, wall remember that such was the issue of this part of them. 
The expedition remained only suspended; and I gave him every 
reason to expect that whenever it could again be with prudence re¬ 
sumed, and he desired it, it should lx: undertaken. This is the 
prc<iicamcnt in which I now' stand with the \"izicr; and although, from 
a fear of his not being able to fulfil his part of the agreement, I wish 
to avoid in engaging in the project at present, yet it appears to me 
that a direct refusal, after what passed, would have an unfriendly 
aspect, and might admit of the construction of artifice and insincerity 
in our dealings with him. Moved by (he doubts which I have ex¬ 
pressed to the Hoard, and thus hampered by my situation with the 
\'izicr| no better method occurred to me for freeing us from this 
dilemma than the letter which is now in reference before the Hoard. 
I have there expressed my consent to the expedition on terms which, 
if he agrees to them, arc most likely to secure the advantages hoped 
from it, but which arc more likely to make him relinquish the design. 
I trust (he Hoard will find it so guarded, both in the substance and 
expression, that the Vizier must necessarily feel himself engaged to 
pcrfiirju every condition required of him w ith the most rigid punctuality, 
at (he hazard of forfeiting the Company's friendship, or revolt against 
the terms imposed upon him, and drop all thoughts of prosecuting 
the design; and that, 1 verily believe will be the issue of this 
correspondence.^ 

The questions thus laid before the Council, in which 
nine members were present, were debated for three sue* 
ccssivc days; no two members agreed exactly in their 
opinions, and it was difhcult to reconcile them. At last 
they all agreed to leave it to Hastings to draw up a resolu¬ 
tion expressing, as well as he was able, the general view. 
On the 26th November, he accordingly drafted a rcso- 
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lution in the following form, anJ this was accepted by 
the whole Council:— 

‘ The Board* after due consideration of the matter in reference from 
the Select Committee, and of tlie President's representation, concur 
heartily in wishing to avoid the expedition proposed, without entering 
into the discussion of the propriety of such an enterprize on general 
principles. The Board see in their full force all the circumstances of 
doubt as to its present expediency which the President has so clearly 
set forth, and they are also sensible of the embarrassment he is under, 
from what passed on the subject between him and the \*izier at Benares. 
They are equally solicitous to save the honour of the Company and 
watch over its interests, and for that reason they approve of the letter 
now before them which seems equally calculated to sa\e both. The 
conditions, if acccptc<i, would undoubtedly secure the greatest possible 
advantage from such an enterprize, but they appear to them more 
calculated to drive the \'izier into a refusal, which is what they trust 
ID as its most probable and almost infallible con$c(|uence, and which 
they wish for as the proper result of this proposition and the present 
circumstances of affairs. Agreed, That the l^rcsidcnt be requested 
to foruard the letter, as prepared by him, to the Vizier; and that the 
order of the I9ih instant, to the Chief at Patna, and to the Cominatul* 
ing Officer at Dinaporc, be forthwith issued 

Sir Robert Barker, while he approved the Idler to the 
Vizier, recorded a separate Minute. He was of opinion 
that it would have been good policy on the part of the 
Company to assist the Vizier in tltc conquest of Rohil- 
khand if Kora and Allahabad had not been already given 
to him, but that under existing circumstances this would 
make him dangerously powerful, unless, indeed, he would 
agree to cede to us the zemindari of Chait Singh of 
Benares. 

‘If,’Sir Robert Barker w rote, ‘ the Vizier has the Roliilla country 
added to those of Oudh and the provinces of Kura and AlKahabad, he 
will be in possession of a revenue of nearly two crorcs and a half per 
annum, a sum that in some future day might render an enterprising 
genius a very troublesome neighbour on the north-west frontiers of the 
Company’s dominions. And although we have no present occasion to 
suspect the sincerity of Shuja-ud-dowla*s attachment to our interest, yet 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 23; For- Court of Directors, December 3, 1774* 
rest's Selections, vol. i. p. 81. For Fifth Re|>ort, App. No. 45; Furrc^l's 
an account of the three days’ dis- Selections, voL i. p. 14S. 
cussion sec Hastings* Appeal to the 
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it must not be forgotten that he is an Hindostancr^ or that a successor 
might enter the government v^ith vcr>' different ideas and disposition. 
The General agrees with the President that the \'izicr’s dominions 
would become compact, and not subject to invasion^ but the General 
supposes it will become too compact, and not sufficiently open to 
invasion. It ts the apprehension of in\asion that cements the \'izier*s 
friendship with the English, and makes him that staunch ally we find 
him 

The reasons which h.ad led Hastings at Benares to ac¬ 
quiesce in tltc wish of the Vizier that the expedition against 
tlic Rohillas should be postponed weighed heavily ont he 
minds of the Council. 

‘The hoard/ Hastings afterwards wrote, ‘ rcstc<l their wish to avoid 
the expedition solely upon their doubts of the consequences which 
might personally affect us, at the same lime that they were sensible 
of the advantages it would secure to the Company.... My sentiments 
on the propriety of the expedition had undergone no change, but I 
will not deny that 1 felt myself intiucnccd by the s.aine fears which 
operated on the oilier Mcml>crs of the Council^ that the propriety of 
the measure might not be seen in the s.itnc light by our constituents^ 
which we knew, from the tcmi>cr of the times, might not only draw 
upon us their severe resentment, but aggravate the load of popular 
odium which has of late fallen on their servants 


* Fifth Report, App. So, 25 ; F'or- 
rcst's Selections, vol. i. p. 81. Sir 
Robert barker at no lime objected 
to the Kohilla cxpctlilion on the 
ground that it was unjust, nor did 
he ever doubt that the Kohiltos de¬ 
served punishment for their {Krrfidy. 
Mill's reference to this Minute is mis* 
le.iding, ami it is for this re.'tson that I 
now notice it. When Sir Robert li.ir* 
kcr was with H.istings at llcnarcs, be 
expressed doubts rcgAr<hng the ex|K* 
dicncy of the expedition on account of 
* the interruption which it would prob* 
ably receive from the King and the 
Marnthas, and the unsteadiness of the 
Vizier's disposition.* This is stated 
in the Diary of Hastings, quoted 
above. Sir Robert barker also dis* 
approvc<l the cession of Kora and 
AIbhabad to the Vizier, jiartly be¬ 
cause it set aside the treaty entered 
into in 1765 with the Emperor, but 
also because he thought the terms 
granted to the VUier much loo 


favourable. He said (h.it consider¬ 
ing the heavy exj^enses of the Com¬ 
pany, these provinces ought not to 
have been given up for so small a 
sum as two years' revenue. Sec 
minutes by Sir Robert barker, F'ifth 
Report, App. Nos. 13, 19, and 33 j 
and Minute by Hastings, App. No. 1 2. 
Sir Rol>crt barker was much displeased 
lH:causc he had not been invited to take 
part in the conferences w ith the Vizier. 
Hastings appears, how*cver» to have 
trcatctl him othtr>vise with great con¬ 
sideration. He was anxious that Sir 
Hubert barker should have com- 
ioanded the brttish Uoo}»s in the 
final campaign against the Kohillas, 
but this was not ]>ossible in con* 
ser|ucncc of his resignation of the 
service. He was evidently a far 
superior officer to Colonel Champion, 
who took his place. 

* Appeal to the Court of Directors, 
Fifth Report, App, No. 45 ; Forrest's 
Selections, toI. i. p. 41, 
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On the 10th of Januar>% 1774, an answer was reccM\'c<J 
from the Vizier, declining to undertake the cxj>cdition 
against the Rohillns under the conditions that had been 
offered. The letter was as follows :— 

‘ I have received your friendly letter, informing mo that the English 
Brigade is at niy serv ice, either for the protection of my own dominions, 
or to assist me in my operations against the Rohillas. It is known 
that the firmest union subsists between us, and I am certain that you 
will suffer the English forces to join me for the protection of iny own 
dominions : hut as the distance between us is now so great, that much 
time w iW be taken up in writing to you and receiving your answer, for 
precaution sake I recjiiest you will send a positive order to the Com- 
mander*in*Chicf of the forces at Patna to march them to the frontiers 
of Oudh or Kora (both which countries now belong to me), whenever 
I shall require them. At present I have no occasion for them, and 
should I chance to call for them, I will not require their proceeding 
further than the frontiers of Kora and Karra. I make this rc<iucsi by 
way of precaution only, and to guard against future events. Whenever 
I shall write to the Coinmandcr-in*Chicf for the troops, let them im¬ 
mediately be sent, and it is becoming our union that you give orders 
accordingly, which will give me great satisfaction. My friend, I 
request this of you that 1 may be at case with respect to my own 
dominions, as well as to prevent future delays, otherwise 1 have at 
present no occasion for the lroo[)s*.' 

On the 17th January, 1774. the Iknjjal Government sent 
the following report to the Court of Directors:— 

Mt was with pleasure we found the plan we had adopted answer so 
completely to our intention. The Vizier, on receipt of the President’s 
letter written agreeably to the Resolution of the lioard, returned an 
immediate answer, declining our assistance in his distant expedition 
on the conditions we required, but at the same time desiring the 
Brigade might be held in readiness to march whenever he shall find 
it necessary to call on it for the defence of his own dominions. The 
affair being happily terminated in the manner we wished, we shall now 
remain spectators only of the operations of the different powers in 
those distant parts, preserving, however, a watchful eye over the 
course of events, that we may be prepared to interpose whenever the 
interests of (he Honourable Company arc likely to be affected by them. 
In this view we shall, in compliance witli the Vizier’s request, hold one 
Brigade in readiness to march to his assistance within his own 


* Fifth Report, App. No, 2$ 5 Forrest^s Selections, vol. i. p. 91. 
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territories, including the provinces of Kora and /Vllahabad, and we 
acknowledge we shall not be sorry to hnd that he calls for them on 
this footing, as we sh«al1 then be eased of so considerable a part of the 
military expense, and have the discipline of our troops preserved in an 
actual service at so little distance from our frontiers V 


* tifih Report, App. No. J5. 
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A LTHOUGH the Vizier had declined the assistance of 
the English he had by no means abandoned the project 
of invading Rohilkhand, but he thought it prudent, 
in the first instance, to obtain possession of Etawa 
and the neighbouring districts of the Doab, in which 
small Maratha garrisons still remained. Hastings, 
although he had refused the co-operation of British 
troops in carrying out this plan, subsequently agreed 
to the Vizier’s request for the loan of a few pieces of 
heavy artillery, and these were sent to him in charge of an 
English officer*. In November 1773, the Vizier marched 
upon Etawa. The Marathas offered no opposition and 
withdrew their garrisons across the Jumna. There were 
other measures which Shuja-ud-dowla thought expedient. 
He went to Farukhabad, and induced the Rohilla chief 
Muzaffar Jang to enter into engagements which severed 
his connection with his countrymen in Rohilkhand, and 
made him virtually dependent on the Vizier. Zabita 

• Sec Vizier** IcUer received Dc- Hosting*, September 15, 177C. For- 
ccmbcr 17, 1773 » ^<1 Minute by rest's Selections, vol. iL p. 554. 
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Kh.in who. in consequence of the departure of the Marathas, 
had shown an inclination again to join Hafiz Rahmat, was 
persuaded by Shuja-ud-dowla to abandon all such ideas, 
and to promise his help when the time came for carry¬ 
ing out the attack upon Rohilkhand. The Vizier also 
thought it desirable to obtain the Emperor’s approval of 
his projected expedition. With this view he entered into 
communication with the Minister, Najf Khan, and assisted 
him in recovering Agra which had fallen into the hands of 
the Jats. The result was a secret agreement, carefully 
concealed from the English Government, under which the 
Vizier promised to give to the Emperor one half of 
' such new territories as he might wrest from the possession 
of usurpers,’ and the Emperor engaged to bestow the 
other half on the Vizier h 

These arrangements were settled in December to Shuja- 
ud-dowla’s satisfaction, and within less than a month from 
the time in which he had stated that he had no present 
occasion for military assistance he again wrote to Hastings 
and declared his intention of immediately attacking the 
Rohillas ; he agreed to all the conditions on w’hich the co¬ 
operation of a British force had previously been offered to 
him, and he asked that a brigade might be at once ordered 
to join him and take part in the proposed expedition. 
His letter reached Calcutta on the 3rd February, 1774*- 

Tliis rapid change in the plans of the Vizier was at¬ 
tributed by Hastings to the success with which his opera¬ 
tions in the Doab had been attended, and to his conviction 
that there was now no danger of interference by the Marathas. 

It was impossible for the Bengal Government, after wh.at 
had passed, to refuse consent, and orders were issued for 
complying with the Vizier's requisition. Colonel Cham¬ 
pion had been appointed provisional Commandcr-in-Chief 
in succession to Sir Robert Barker, who had resigned the 
service, and on the 14th Fcbruar>', 1774. instructions were 
sent to him. He was desired to assume the command 


‘ Fifth Report, App. Ko. 37. 
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of the troops which were already marching towards tlic 
Vizier’s territory ; he was informed that the object of the 
expedition was ‘the reduction of the Rohilla country lying 
between the Ganges and the mountains papers were sent 
to show the conditions agreed upon between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Vizier; operations were to be strictly con¬ 
fined within the limits of Oudh and of Rohilkhand ; the 
troops were on no account to be permitted to cross the 
Ganges ; the military conduct of the expedition was left 
entirely to the Commander-in-Chief; stringent orders were 
given to ensure the punctual payment of the troops ; in 
the event of the Vizier failing to furnish the stipulated 
monthly subsidy, he was to be informed that this was con¬ 
sidered equivalent to an expression of his wish to receive 
no longer the co-operation of the English troops, and 
Colonel Champion was in that case to suspend operations, 
return to Benares, and await further orders. When the 
Vizier ceased to require the services of the Brigade it was 
to return to our own provinces. I'urther details were to 
be settled personally by Colonel Champion with Shuja-ud- 
dowla, but on this point a special warning was given. If it 
became necessary to meet the Vizier at any place within 
the territories lately held by the Marathas in the Doab, 
Colonel Champion was to take with him no military force 
except a personal guard, so that the interview might not 
be construed as an act of hostility on the part of the 
English Government towards the Marathas. Finally, it 
was said, ‘we recommend in the strongest manner that you 
cultivate a good understanding with the Vizier, and that you 
pay the strictest attention to the behaviour and discipline of 
the troops, that no subject of complaint may arise on that 
head, either from himself or from any people of the coun¬ 
tries with whom we are not in a state of hostilities h’ 

Colonel Champion’s powers were strictly confined to the 
military conduct of the expedition. He was instructed 
that ‘ in all points but such as immediately respect the 

' Fifth Report, App. No. j 6 ; Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 93, 
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operations in the field, the Vizier is solely empowered to 
prescribe.’ Hastings preferred to entrust to Middleton, 
the Resident, the management of all political relations, and 
he remained with the Vizier throughout the campaign. 
This was very distasteful to Colonel Champion, who saw 
that less confidence was placed in his judgment than that 
which had been given to Sir Robert llarkcr, his predecessor 
in the command of the army. He was also much dissatis¬ 
fied with his military position, and with his rank, which was 
that of Colonel only. He wished to receive the rank of 
Brigadier-General, but the Government held that they were 
prevented by the orders of the Court of Directors from 
complying with his request*. He assumed the command 
with feelings far from cordial towards Hastings, towards 
the Vizier, or towards Middleton. 

The British force consisted of one Company of Artillery, 
the 2nd Kuropean Regiment, the Select Picket, composed 
of about loo cadets waiting for their commissions, and the 
2nd Brigade composed of six battalions of Native Infantry 
under the commatid of Colonel Gallicz. The Viziers army 
is said to have numbered 100,000 men, but nothing certain 
is known of its strength or composition. 

During the time that had elapsed since the Marathas 
had been compelled by the English and the Vizier to 
abandon their attacks upon Rohilkhand, the condition of 
affairs in that province had become more disturbed than 
ever. Further spoliations of the family of Ali Mohammad 
had occurred, and fresh dissensions and conflicts had arisen 
among the chiefs. 

• NoIwUhstanding,’ s.iys Hamilton, ‘ the very advanced age of Hafii 
Rahmal, lie still perhaps possessed spirit and abilities sufficient to 
have enabled him to bear with success the great weight thrown upon 
his shoulders, had any tolerable degree of harmony subsisted among 
the then leading members of the community, but that unanimity which 
atone could render them formidable now no longer prevailed among 
them; the authority of Hafiz, as Chief Guardian of the State, was 
slighted by some and openly renounced by others ; they regarded the 

• Conaullationi, February si, 1774 , India Office Records; Forrests Se¬ 
lections, vol. i. p. 94. 
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superiority he assumed with envy; and the manner of his obtaining 
that pre-eminence had rendered him particularly obnoxious to the 
sons of Ali Mohammad and their party; so (hat he found liimself 
tottering on the pinnacle of an usurped authority, without the sui)port 
of a single friend in whom he could venture to confide. In addition 
to a total defect in mutual alliance and general co-o{)eration, many 
other circumstances concurred to weaken the power of the Afghan 
independencies in the Northern provinces at this period. Zabita Khan 
had been drawn off from their interest, as already related ; and the 
death of Ahmad Khan llangash left the principality of Farukhabad 
in the hands of Muzzofar Jang, a weak and ignorant young man, who 
so far from being able to add force or stability to any union which 
might have been entered into by them for their general defence, hatl 
It not in his power to support himself, and was constrained, the year 
before, to have recourse to Shuja-ud-dowla to protect his city from 
the attempts of a petty detachment of Marathas. Add to this that in 
Rohilkhand the seeds of contention which had been sown in the 
original fonnation of the government, had long since siirung up; a 
mutual jealousy and avowed animosity which had effectually restrained 
the different leaders from each other, induced cveiy man, in the present 
unsettled state of affairs, to aspire at a separate independence utterly 
inconsistent with their political consequence as a collective body ; 
and the total relaxation or suspension of the general laws, attendant 
upon such a sute of anarchy, could not fail of producing the most 
mischievous effects among a people naturally of a fierce and untoward 
temper, and possessed of a disposition so addicted to violence and 
rapine, as would at any time have required the sternest exertions of 
justice to restrain it witliin bounds. The Hindu farmers, and other 
original inhabitants of the country, groaned under the worst species 
of military vassalage, whilst the upsurt Mussulman despots who held 
them in subjection, were, by their perpetual feuds, disabled, as we 
have seen, from affording them the smallest protection against armies 
of barbarous marauders, who every year spread their dcvasUitions 
ainong them, almost without resistance. The haughty and turbulent 
spirit of the Afghans could not long submit to that strict control w hich 
was necessary to procure any tolcniblc degree of regularity or sub- 
ordination in a government composed of so many indcpcndcni 
members. Consequently, orders were no longer heard or obeyed; 
the administration of justice, the collection of revenue, and the inter¬ 
course of commerce, were all at a stand ; the roads were infested with 
bands of armed ruffians, and every enormity had grown to such a 
height as was not likely to yield to any remedy which in the present 
state of things could possibly be supplied. Such was the state of the 
Afghan powers in these countries a few months before the commence¬ 
ment of the celebrated Kohilla war’.' 


' llamiltoo, p. 209. 
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In the beginning of April 1774, the English troops were 
not far from the RohMla frontier, and the V'i^icr, crossing 
the Ganges by a bridge of boats, returned from the Dodb 
into Oudh witli his army, and joined Colonel Chamj^ion 
near Shahabad He then sent an envoy to Hafiz Rahmat, 
uith a cop)' of the treaty of 1772, and made a formal de¬ 
mand of immediate payment of the sums due to him, on 
pain of the consequences. 

‘ Hafu RaliniiU/ Hamilton tells us, ‘answered the Vahil with hopes 
of success in his deputation, and in the meantime applied to the several 
chiefs, desiring them either to enable him forthwith to discharge this 
demand, or to join him in the field ; they had already resolved on the 
latter alternative. The V%akil, after some delay, was sent back to his 
master with an evasive answer, and Hafu Rahmat proceeded from 
Pilihhit to Aonla, where he set up his standard and sent notices 
tlirougli the couiitrj', reejuiring the Rohillas to repair thither. Here 
he w as joined by Faizullah Khan and others, and as no remedy now 
apj)earcd except open resistance, Hafi2 attempted to inspire into the 
several Icadcis a resolution to art with unanimity and firmness in sup¬ 
port of the coin moo cause : hut all his efforts were rendered void by the 
spirit of jealousy an<l faction already mentioned, wHich contributed to 
destroy them much more effectually than the sword of the enctny. . . . 
He nifered (to two of the principal chiefs) bonds of indemnification, 
engaging either to hold himself personally responsible, or to give 
assignments upon his countr>* for such sums as they might advance 
from their own finances for the public service. Notwithstanding these 
assurances they did not entertain such an opinion of Hafii as would 
induce them to place any dependence upon his promise, and having 
previously entered into a private league to support each other, ab¬ 
solutely refused to advance any money, declaring they w'ould oppose 
by force whoever should offer to compel them.... Several other chiefs 
threw' smalt stuns into the grand treasury', but this mode of supply was 
not generally adopted, and after all the sum collected was very in¬ 
sufficient to dcfniy the necessary charges. In fact, so low >vcre their 
finances reduced by their dominions for the two preceding years 
having been the scat of war, that few of the Rohiila chiefs had it in 
their power to contribute largely. .. . Shuja-ud-dowla, well aware of 
their present temper, employed a multitude of emissaries among them, 
who by working upon (he hopes of some and the fears of others, 
increased their mutual jealousy and distrust. Neither the Bakshi 
nor the Khansamah joined the Rohiila army till some time after its 
formation, the Vizier having entered into a negotiation with them, 
and partly by threats, partly by promises, prevailed on them, whatever 
appearance prudence might render necessary, to remain essentially 
neuter in the ensuing dispute; and they were themselves sufficiently 
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disposed, in the present state of things, rather to forsake ihm to assist 
their countrymen, as they kneu that if the Afghans should in.ike an 
effectual resistance and repel the invaders, Hafu would ajnpl) nvvnge 
himself upon them for their late opposition to him. Mahbullah Khan 
and Fatiehullah Khan, the sons of Dundi Khan, neglected to appear 
in the field, or to assist in any measures of general cO“0|>cration until 
several days after the enemy had entered into the countr)', as they 
had also privately received a message from Shuja-ud-dowla, who seni 
them a Koran, a sacred pledge of mutual faith among Mussulman^, 
with assurances of his protection, proxided they should nut join H.ifu 
Kahinat on the present occasion ; and to this they returned a favour¬ 
able reply ; but with a fr<iudulent inconsistency, perfectly in character, 
they proceeded to Aonia at the head of a considerable force within 
four days after. Perhaps, indeed, these intrigues of Sluija-ud*do\Ua, 
whose character was well known, would have assisted but little in 
shaking the fidelity of any of the chiefs, had not they been strengiliene<i 
in their operation by the general dread of Hafiz Rahmal. . . . From the 
lime that the death of his colleagues had thrown the principal power 
into his own hands, Hahz Kahmat had so often made an intcm[)vrale 
use of the ostensible authority w ith w hich, as Chief Guardian of the 
State, ^ he was vested, and w hich he had been able to support only by 
superiority of military force and territorial resources, that however 
respected for his abilities and braver)’, and rc\ercd for the apparent 
sanctity of his manners, he was almost universally drcadctl and disliked, 
and as he xvas aware <»f this disposition in his countrymen, the intrigues 
he continually kept on foot to support his influence had considerably 
widened the breaches before existing among the members of a naturally 

turbulent and distracted State-‘‘ To sum up all,** says the Rohilla 

narrator,** a surprising degree of animosity and discord had long since 
arisen in Rohilkhand, and each person was employed in, nay, was 
earnestly bent upon, the eradiaition of his neighbour ; and in order to 
effect the destruction and overthrow of his own immediate kindred 
and connections was ready to enter into league with foreigners and 
strangers; the event was what might be expected,— what indeed soon 
appeared in the course of the succeeding occurrences.*’ In such cir¬ 
cumstances it Is not surprising that even at this awful moment, when 
a foreign enemy was about to ovcrxvhclm them, the chiefs were so 
dubious of each other that no general system of defence was adopted, 
nor any orders executed with the promptitude and alacrity necessary 
in so critical a juncture 

Other contemporary English authorities give no infor¬ 
mation regarding the condition of affairs in Rohilkhand, 
but the Salr-ul-Mutakhcrin contains a description wliich 
agrees substantially with that of Hamilton. I quote it 


’ HnmiUon, pp. 220-^39. 
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because it shows the belief of the most intelligent of the 
native historians of that time, and it is a characteristic 
specimen of a curious and interesting work* 

‘ With a view to put an end to his disputes with the Rohillas, or to 
clcmonstrAtc to the worl<l the natural per>'crscncss of their temper* the 
Vizier sent word to Hafu Kahmat the principal ruler among them, 
desiring him to remember how he had come in time to the assistance 
of his nation against the Marathas, and how he had rescued it cflTcc* 
tually from the destruction intended them, by paying in their stead 
a mighty sum of money, which had saved their country from devasta¬ 
tion and ruin ; he added that all the return made him for his effectual 
interposition was only a variety of tergiversations and delay in the 
repayment of a sum due to him, and which they had not yet thought 
of providing for ; so that matters standing as they were, the Rohillas 
must prepare themselves for war, or pay without delay the sum 
advanced for their sakes. This message did not fail to make great 
impression on Hafu Rahmat, who was a man of great sense and much 
foresight. He sent word to Fatchullah Khan, and to the other 
children of Dundi Khan, as well as to Faizullah Khan, son to Ali 
Mohammad Rohilla, and even to all the principal men of the Rohilla 
nation, and informed them that he wished to see them assembled 
at a certain place, as he had something of importance to impart 
When they were assembled, he sent them the following message: 

Shuja*ud-dow1a, who has disciplined his troops, and mounted his 
artillery in the Frenghi (European) manner, and who besides is 
supported by the English power, intends to attack you, and to make 
a conquest of your country, as well as of mine* My opinion is that 
we shall never be able to stand before people that pour a shower of 
fire in the ranks of their enemies. Is it not better then to avert so 
great an evil by repaying him without delay the money promised 
and which after all is nothing but his due ? For 1 infomr you that 
w*c shall never be able to resist his attack.*’ Whilst the Rohilla 
princes were assembling, Shuja^ud^dowla had sent secret assurances 
to the sons of Dundi Khan, that he had no business with either their 
family or their dominions, w*hich were on the other side of the Ganges, 
but (hat it was only on condition that they would remain quiet, 
without interfering by their assistance to others \ else they might 
reckon upon their falling in the same hre that would be kindled to 
consume the others. Uut this message made as little impression 
upon them, and those senseless men instead of listening to Haiix 
Kahmat*$ advice, and paying their share of the money he had so long 
stipulated for them, were on the contrary averse to any accommoda* 
tion, and preferring their money to any other consideration, they were 
exciting others to a war; and this was the general opinion of the 
Rohilla princes, who being in general young, ignorant, and proud of 
their bodily strength and valour, preferred war to a payment, and 
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even exhorted the others to reject all thoughts of an accommodation, 
pretexting their inability to pay, and describing the ruinous state of 
their country. It was in vain that Hafiz Rahmat was preaching tlial 
they would never be able to stand before the fire of the Frcnghecs ; 
that it would produce clouds of smoke out of their breasts and that 
of their families, and that they would be obliged to run away from 
the field pf battle, and to lose their characters as soldiers. All that 
produced no conviction ; doubtless it was because the Kohillas having 
been guilty of an infinity of cruelties and extortions towards the 
inhabitants of Hindostan, it was high time that they should in their 
turn experience to the full all the violences which they had hitherto 
com/nitted upon others. The time appointed by the Omnipotent 
Avenger was come, nor was it in their power to retard it by a single 
moment. Blinded by their own ignorance and prejudices, those 
senseless men thought only of taking the field and coming to a 
battle 

‘ Sairul-MoUkhcrio, vol. iii. p. 260. 
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/^N the 12th Aprils when Colonel Champion had almost 
reached the frontier of Oudh with his Brigade, he re¬ 
ceived a letter from Hafiz Rahmat ^ 

* Last year,’ he wrote, * when the Marathas advanced to the bank 
of the Ganges, the Navvab Vizier, General Barker, and you came 
here. I declined all alliance with (he Marathas, and regarding my 
former connections with the said Nawabs, I concluded firm friendships 
with them, as is clearly known to you. Tuckoo, a Maratha chief, 
having crossed the Ganges and penetrated into this country, the 
Nawab Vizier and General advised that I should advance to oppose 
him, in which the Nawab*s anny was to assist me. It, however, 
joined me not. I opposed tlic enemy with all possible expedition, 
and obliged them to rccross the river with shame and ignominy. 
After this the Nawab and General invited me to them. 1 joined 
them, and the Nawabs having proposed to cross the Ganges, and 
intimated so to me, I was ready to accompany them across. Thank 
Heaven, in the particulars of amity and fidelity I have never been 
deficient, which you arc perfectly sensible of. When I obtained an 

• This correspondence between and January, 1775, after the close of 
Hafiz Kahmat and Colonel Champion the war when Colonel Champion bad 
has not hitherto been printed. For rclonied to Calcutta. It is recorded 
some unexplained reason it was not in the Secret Consultations of that 
sent lo the Govemmeat until the date; India Office Records. 
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intcniew with the Kawab Vizier at Shahabad, and concluded a 
friendly alliance with him, the General observed, *'l*crformancc of 
this treaty will be regarded by us both.’* In thi^ space, nothing has 
proceeded from me conirar>’ to those friendly agreements, yet has 
the Kawab Vizier imbibed enmity. As you have come in lieu of 
the General, Sir, I am extremely happy, and write to tell you so. 
1 hope to be favoured with your agreeable letters the conferers of 
pleasure/ 

On the 13th .April Colonel Champion replied that tlic 
only advice that he could give was that Ilafiz Rah mat 
should in all respects conform to the ^vishc.s of the Vizier. 
On the )7th April the allied forces entered Rohilkhand, 
and on the following day a second letter arri\’cd from Hafiz 
Rahmat. He said that he had always acted in accordance 
with the Vizier s pleasure, and asked for explicit informa¬ 
tion regarding his present wishes. 

On the 19th April Colonel Champion answered as fol¬ 
lows :— 

‘The Nawah’s pleasure is this, that for having afforded die Rohilla 
tribe aid and assistance for three years, the sum of two crorcs of 
rupees has been expended. \ou also know what the Nawab's 
expenses have been, and his pleasure I liavc now written. If you 
think proper, write to mu distinctly what your ability is, but it is 
most desirable that you comply with the Nawab*s demand. In this 
matter whatever you think proper to do distinctly inform me of, an<l 
1 shall impatiently expect )our reply. If 1 receive not your answer 
to-day I shall advance towards you with the army to-morrow/ 

An official report was sent to Hastings by Colonel 
Champion on the same day, in the following terms :— 

‘ Hafiz Rahmat has by letter expressed earnest inclinations to come 
to an accommodation with the Vizier, which has been the cause of 
my halting here to-day. The Nabob claims no less than two crorcs 
of rupees, and unless he greatly abates his demands it is not likely 
that an amicable decision can take place/ 

An answer was at once sent by Hafiz Rahmat to this 
letter, and it reached Colonel Champion on the 19th 
April. 

‘You intimate,' he wote, 'that the Nawab's pleasure is this, that 
for aid and succour afforded the Afghan tribe for three years, heavy 
sums have been expended ; that I should w'ritc what my ability is, 
and act conformably to the Nawab's pleasure. Sir, in the particulars 
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of aid and expenses what the Nawab has said that is true. From the 
decease of the Nawab Safdar Jang, the Nawab s friendship and 
favour has always been apparent, notwithstanding you were not then 
in these parts; and it is universally known too that frotn the first 
there has been no neglect on our part in the dues of good wishes and 
amity ; and Heaven knows that regarding our engagements 1 have 
defeated the designs of his enemies to the extent of my jx)wcr. 
Accordingly, in the preceding year, when the Maralhas wanted to 
invade Kom and the countries castwartl, and advanced to the banks 
of the (ianges, they sent messengers requesting a passage through 
iny iciritories, refraining to demand a supply, and entering into other 
agreements of which you arc well acquainted. I, regarding the firm 
connection which has subsisted for fifty or sixty years between the 
Nawab and me, avoided all alliance with them, and explicitly wrote 
so to him and General Barker. The particulars also which have 
occurred arc well known to you. My motive for this was that 
whenever the Naw'ab Vizier, the illustrious £nglish, and we acted 
in concert, our affairs would proceed well. From the beginning to 
this day I have always wished for the Nawab's friendship and good 
wishes, and never failed in the particulars of sincerity and attachment 
to him, Why then is this enmity and hatred from hint? It is not 
unknown that we Afghans, with the young Nawab Zabita Khan, have 
a lakh of people on these two the smallest districts of Delhi, and with 
difficulty subsist ourselves, and in all respects arc obedient to the 
Nawab's pleasure. Now also will we not depart from it at any time, 
our country, our effects, all we have is of the Nawab. As you enjoined 
me to write a reply speedily, and your messengers conformably to 
your orders arc impatient, and the tents of the other chiefs arc 
distant, I therefore send a confused reply. The chiefs will meet 
this afternoon ; to*morrow an explicit answer shall be written and 
sent. You, Sir, who are compassionate, will surely exert the efforts 
of friendship.' 

On the 22nd April another letter, to which the seals of 
Hafiz Rahmat and three other chiefs were attached, reached 
Colonel Champion, who, with the Vizier, had continued to 
advance. It contained assurances, couched in submissive 
terms, of a desire to comply with the Vizier's wishes. It 
urged the poverty of the chiefs, and suggested that 

‘ a irusty accountant be sent on the part of the Viiier, who informing 
himself of our incomes and our expenses for troops, servants, families, 
and travellers it would then appear whether after all necessary expenses 
sufficient remained to fulfil the Nawab's demands. In this particular 
we will use no deceit, but when subsistence is acquired by agriculture 
with a thousand difficulties whence is power and ability to come? 
The soldiers who have removed hence, and are in the Nawab*s and 
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other service, are a clear proof of our poverty. Moreover, from onr 
proximity and ancient friendship the stale and stren^'th of every chief 
IS not concealed from the \'i2ier, nor with how severe misfortunes our 
lives pass away. I am hopeful that this matter, being inquired of the 
Nauab, justice will be required. Ily the favour of Ciod, llic Nawab is 
replete in implements of war and in fortune, but front collecting 
particles the treasuries of grandeur are not increased. Apparatus of 
war and multitudes of troops arc purely for reserve and the well 
government of the counlr)*; it is befitting that he show favour to 
me and turn to the adjusting his counlr>% I Iu>pe that being 
forgiven the demand by the Nawab’s great clemency, whenever the 
Marathas approach this part to be freed from their demands. Gtxl 
willing, 1 will duly perform my services and duty, nor fail in the 
smallest particular. His fame and generosity will be ihustrious far 
and near, and hope of his favour and benefit will cause all to dock 
to him. His compassion to Mussulmcn will be cause of pleasure to 
God and his Prophet, and my fault has not been of such degree as to 
require severe chastisement. In all respects we conform implicitly 
to the Nawab’s pleasure, and whatever I have is his gift. You, Sir, arc 
wise and powerful, and a doer of justice. What I have truly written 
without any deception, that weigh well in the scales of justice, and 
laying it before the Nawab represent to him that I throw myself on 
his mercy for forgiveness and therefore am hopeful of pardon ; and 
notwithstanding he has much displeasures wiih me, yet as I am ac* 
quainted with your noble and forgiving disposition, surely you will 
regard me as yourself, and show fav our and compassion.’ 

On the copy of this letter the following memorandum is 
recorded ;— 

‘The Colonel and Vizier esteeming Hafi/s letter to be intended 
merely to gain time, as he expected to be joined with other troops, and 
having determined to fight the Kohillas in the morning, the following 
note was returned by his cossids to Hafiz Kahmat : “22nd April, 
1874; The Nabob has not given any reply that I can write to you. 
Consequent to this, should he do so, it shall be written to you in a day 
or two, and I hope it will be such as will prove satisfactory to you.’” 

Although full of the common-places of oriental flattery, 
It is clear that the letters from Haflz Rahtnat would have 
offered no basis for negotiation even if there had been a 
desire on the part of the Vizier for an amicable arrange¬ 
ment. But no such desire existed. The time for nego¬ 
tiation had passed 


* It will be observed that Colonel to the Bengal Coveroment, said that 

Champion, in bU letter of April 19 the Vizier claimed uo less than two 
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According to the GuIistan-i-Rahmat, one more attempt 
to preserve peace was made by Pahar Sing, the Diwan 
of Hafiz RahmaL He strongly advised his master not 
to risk a battle, and offered to find the means of paying 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees to the Vizier, if he were allowed 
to visit Colonel Champion, and ask his mediation in 
obtaining a reasonable period of grace. ‘ But Hafiz said 
that as he had not the money, and as none of the Sirdars 
were willing to contribute towards the payment, he would 
not borrow, and was prepared to die in defence of his 
countr>*. Pahar Sing again offered to procure the money 
from some merchants, but Hafiz would not consent, ob- 
scr\'ing that, as he must die some time, he could not fall 
in a better cause’.’ 

The rest of the story is soon told. The two armies met 
on the 23rd of April, l774^ at Miranpur Katra, in the 
district of Shahjehanpur. The Rohillas were reported by 
Colonel Champion to be 40,000 strong, but their numbers 
are stated by Hamilton, with greater probability, to have 
been 2^,000, with 60 guns. We have few details of the 
battle except those furnished by Colonel Champion, and, 
as I shall have to show, his animosity against the Vizier 
was so great that implicit confidence cannot always be 
placed in his statements. After a gallant resistance the 
Rohillas were defeated with a loss said to amount to more 
than 2,000 men, and Hafiz Rahmat was killed. ' It is im" 
possible,' Colonel Champion wrote, ‘ to describe a more 


crorcs of iu|>ccs« Colonel Chitmpion 
u not likely to have l>ccn mistaken, 
but hJs btntcmcnt Ooca not appear to 
!>c supportctl by hia letter of the 19th 
April to Ilafii Kahcnat» nor do the 
letters of Uaru Kahmat show that 
«i demand for any definite sum had 
l>ccn made by the Viaicr. The trans¬ 
lation of the correspondence with 
llaHt Kahmat la obvioualy very im* 
perfect. 

^ In the Gubi-Kahmat) the gmnd- 
aon of llaAi Kahmat aaysthat Colonel 
Champion endeavoured at the last 


moment to Mop the war, by writing 
to llafia Rahmat and promising that, 
if the money due to the Vizier were 
paid, he would effect a peace. ^ Out 
death bad deprived him of all hb 
friends and aup|>ortcrs; he had there* 
fore withdrawn bU heart from the 
world, and was desirous of martyr* 
dom.* It is certain that no such 
communication was made by Colonel 
Champion. 

* Colonel Champion called the 
battle the ^ Battle of St. George/ the 
asrd April being St. George^s Day* 
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obstinate firmness of resolution than the enemy clisplaj’etl ; 
numerous were the gallant men who advanced, and often 
pitclicd their colours between both armies. In order to en¬ 
courage their men to follow them.’ Accordlii" to Mafiz 

o 

Rahmat's son and grandsofi, the defeat of the Rohillas 
was in a great measure due to the treachery of several of 
their own chiefs wlio joined Shuja-ud-dowla while the action 
was going on h 

The brunt of the battle fell, as has alwa)‘s happened 
in our Indian wars, on the British troops. Colonel Cham¬ 
pion complained bitterly that the Yv/act himself, \\'ith 
nearly the whole of his cavalry and a large number of 
guns, remained inactive on the ground that the KngUsh 
army had left in the morning. After describing the 
flight of the Rohillas, Colonel Champion's despatch tiuis 
continues :— 

‘And now came on the aftcr-^^amc of the few horse the Nabob sent 
to the field. No sooner w.as the enemy irrecoverably broken than (hey 
pushed after them, and )»oi much plunder in money, elephants and 
camels, &c., &c., &c. Their camp e<iuipa}*c, which was all standing, 
and proves we came on them by surprise, with whatever cffecls they 
could nut carr>' off, fell a sacrifice to the nivagcs of the Nabc>b’s 
people, whilst the Company's troops, in regular order in their rinks, 
most justly obseiacd, “ We have the honour of the <lay and these 
banditti the profit.” I wish I could pay the Viiier any compliment on 
this occasion, or that I were not under tJic indispensable necessity of 
expressing rny highest indignation at his shameful pusillanimity; 
indispensable, I say, because it is ncccssar>' that the Adminislni- 
tion should clearly know how little to be depended on is this tludr 
ally.’ 

We need not believe in the ‘ shameful pusillanimity * 
of the Vizier. ‘ Shuja-ud-daula,’ as Sir Henry Lawrence 
writes, ‘whatever were his faults was never before accused 
of cowardice* The offlcial returns of killed and wounded 
seem to make it probable that the Vizier’s infantry took a 
larger share in the action than might be supposed from 
Colonel Champion's despatch, for while the loss of the 
Company's English and Native troops was 132, that of the 

* CulUtan i'RAhmat, p. 116 ; Gul i-Rabmat, Elliot, vol. viii. p. 312. 
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troops of the Vizier, not including his cavalry for which 
there is no return, was 254. Two English officers were 
wounded, but none were killed ^ 

The following description of the death of Hafiz Rahmat, 
is given by his grandson :— 

‘ He went to the lent of Faizullah Khnn, and said, “ My end is near 
at haiul. So long as I remain alive, do not turn away from the field; 
but when I fall, beware* do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and five with niy children and dependants to the hills. This 
is the best course fnr you to take, and if you act upon iny advice, it 
will be the better for you.'* After giving these directions, he mounted 
his horse, and marched against the enemy with ten thousand horse 
and foot. He had proceeded only a short distance, when the advanced 
force of the enemy came in sight, and fire was opened from cannons 
and muskets. Ahmad Khan, son of the Ikikhshi, who had made a 
secret engagement with Shuja*ud*daula, now fell back, and set the 
example of flight, which many others followed. Hafiz Rahmat had 
only about fifty supporters left when he drew near to the Tclingas 
and English. He was recognised by his umbrella of which spies had 
given a description, and a cannon was levelled against him. He 
advanced in front of all his companions using his utmost efforts. 
The cannon balls fell all round, and at length one struck him on the 
breast. He was lifted off his horse, and after taking a sip or two of 
water, he drank the cup of martyrdom V 

Whatever degree of blame may be justly due to Shuja- 

^ Colonel Champion*! despatch Nabob Vizier and his rabble made 
will l>c found in Appendix No. z6, their ap|)carance and hastcne<l to 
Fiflh Kcju>rt, and in Forrcit'a Sclcc* plunder the camp of the valiant ene- 
liuns, vol. i. p. ifi. See also his mies, whom they had never dared to 
letter, in which reference h made to look in the face.* The statement 

the Viricr*! conduct, datc<l March z, that Shtija-ud*daola 'fled from the 

1775. Forrest's Selections, ^ol. ii. field * is a mere flight of imagination : 
P* 3 .W* Accounts of the b.attlc arc neither Colonel Champion nor any 
given by Hamilton, and in the Sair- other authority asserted or suggested 

uUMutakhcrin, vol. iii. p. z 6 i. hfa* anything of the kind. The same may 

caulay's version of the story is worth be said of the diBtingnishc<l chiefs 
(quoting as an illustration of his love who fell fighting bravely; with the 
of rhetorical embellishment: 'The exception of Hafiz Rahmat himself 
dastardly sovereign of Oude flc«l from no Rohilla chief of importance was 
the field. The English were left un* killed. Colonel Champion reported 
supportc«l, but their fire and their in his despatch that a son of Hafiz 
ch.argc were irresistible. It was not, Rahmat had been ktlledi bat ibis was 
however, till the most distinguished a mUtakc. 

chiefs had fallen, fighting bravely at * Gubi-Rahmat; Elliot, vol. viii. 
the head of their troops, that the p> 3 ti« 

Rohilla ranks gave way. Then the 
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ud-dowla for his conduct during and after the action, his 
behaviour on the death of Hafiz Rahmat was honourable. 
On the day on which the battle was fought, Middleton, 
the English Resident, who was present at the time, sent 
news to Hastings of the victory, and informed him that 
the Vizier had ordered the body of Hafiz Rahmat * to be 
interred with every honour due to his rank and distinc¬ 
tion h’ The son of Hafiz Rahmat himself has confirmed 
this statement, ‘ A Sawar/ he writes, ‘ named Sultan Khan, 
severed the head of Hafiz Rahmat from the body and 
carried it in triumph to Shuja-ud-daula, who placed it and 
the body in a palanquin, covered it with shawls, and sent it 
to Bareilly. The principal inhabitants of the town went 
out to meet the body, and after the proper forms had been 
observed, it was interred Soon after the death of Hafiz 
Rahmat, a mausoleum, still to be seen at Bareilly, was 
erected to his memory by his relations. Thus ended the 
Rohilla dominion. Counting from the time when Ali 
Mohammad's power was first established to the death 
of Hafiz Rahmat, who during nearly the whole period 
was the chief personage in the State, it lasted less than 
thirty-five years. 

I quote the description which Hamilton has given of the 
character of Hafiz Rahmat:— 

'Whether we consider him as a soldier or a statesman, he was 
certainly entitled to some degree of respect. As the director of a 
factious and disturbed government, he by the superiority of his talents 
and address kept together its several parts much longer than could 
have been expected, considering (he nature of the people with whom 
he had to deal, and the unfortunate events under which they laboured. 


’ l.ettcr from Middleton, ilritish 
Museum MSS. No. 39,134. Colonel 
Champion did not deny thU, which 
be ceriainly would have done if it 
had not been true, but be more than 
once referred to (he subject after the 
war was over. In his tetter to the 
Government <latcd Jao. 30, 1775, he 
kf^aks of the Vizier 'exulting over 
the pale head of Hafiz,' and in his 
l<.4(cr dated March 2, 1775 1 printed 
in Forrest’s Selections, vol. ii. p. 


335)# he enclosed, bat without com¬ 
ment, an extract from his Fersion 
Interpreter's Journal of April 33, 
177.1, which 'After the action 

the Vizier, who bad remained on the 
bank of the nullah that we marched 
from until the success of the day was 
known, came to the Coloners tent, 
bringing with him the head of Hahz, 
which he expressed a gotxl deni of 
pleasure having in his possession/ 

* Gulbtand-Kahniat, p. iiy. 
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His personal bravery and firmness in the hour cf danger would have 
enabled the Rohillas to support themselves with success against all 
foreign enemies, and to have protected their dominion from the many 
calamities in which it had been involved for some years past, had he 
been properly supported by his colleagues, and it was this spirit that 
dcicrmincd him, on the failure of every other resource, to prefer an 
honourable death to an inglorious submission. But, however praise¬ 
worthy his conduct in these situations may appear, the circumstances 
of his rise to power, as well as the use he often made of that power 
when act|uircd. must detract greatly from his merit; and it remains 
to be regretted that such happy endowments should have been 
blended with the most mischievous of all vices, and that a grasping 
and unprincipled ambition should have induced him to betray the 
trust of his friend, and usurp the inheritance of his wards, in a manner 
which tarnishes ail his great qualities and throws a perpetual slur on 
his incmoiy 

Reference has already been made to the condition of 
Rohilkhand under the government of the Rohillas, and to 
some of the personal qualifications of Mafiz Rahmat. It 
is probable that he deserved a better character than that 
which Hamilton has given to him. It must be remembered 
that the work on which Hamilton's history is based, and 
from which much of it is translated, was written by a ser¬ 
vant of Faizullah Khan, and that it avowedly expressed 
the opiiuons of his master. It was not to be expected 
that the son of Ali Mohammad would be disposed to take 
a favourable view of the character of the man by whom 
the members of his own family had been treated with scant 
justice, and had been deprived of the greater part of the 
possessions left to them by their father. 

The histories of the life of Hafiz Rahmat, written by his 
son and grandson*, throw little light on his character as a 
ruler. I have already quoted from the Gulistan-i-Rahmat 
a passage regarding his abolition of taxes upon trade; 
the same work extols his liberality towards the widows 
and sons of his soldiers who fell in battle, and towards 
learned and pious men, but the qualities which arc chiefly 
dwelt upon are the strictness of his religious observances, 
his fasts and prayers and sacrifices. ‘ It is not surprising,’ 


' Hamilton^ p. 


• See Preface# 
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writes his son, ‘ that a ruler who studied so little his own 
ease, whose whole life was spent in performing liis duty to 
his God and to his fellow-crcatures, should have been be¬ 
loved in life, and regretted in death ; indeed his fall caused 
a general mourning throughout Kather Mr. Elliott, 
writing at Harcilly in 1814, after ‘ a rc.sidence of man>’ j’ears 
in Rohilkhand,’ tells us, in the preface to his translation 
of the Gulistan-i-Rahmat, that ‘the memory of Hafiz 
Rahmat was held in the highest veneration.’ Although 
I cannot doubt that these recollections of the Rohilla Chief 
.and of his times were coloured by the abominable mis- 
government of the Oudh rulers after Shuja-ud-daula’s 
death, they have nevertheless some value. On the whole 
I cannot pass upon Hafiz Rahmat so harsh a judgment a.s 
that of .Mr. Whiteway, who sums up our knowledge of 
his character in the opinion that, although he was a fairly 
successful ruler, his leading qualities were avarice and 
insincerity * 

On the death of Hafiz Rahmat, Faizullah Khan, the 
eldest sur\'iving son of Ali Mohammad, a man of capacity 
and courage, became the acknowledged head of the Rohillas. 
He fled, with the remains of the army, to Rampur, and 
thence, taking with him his family and his treasure, he 
retired northwards, through the Tcrai and forest in the 
Bijnor district, to Laldhang, a strongly situated post at 
the foot of the Garhwal mountains, beyond the boundaries 
of the Rohilla territories. Here he was joined by large 
numbers of his countrymen, and he was soon in command 
of a considerable force. No resistance was attempted in 
the plains of Rohilkhand. The power of the Rohillas, 
having been merely that of an army of foreigners holding 
in subjection a numerous people of another and a hostile 
faith, necessarily collapsed with military defeat. 

‘Notijing,’ writes Hamiiion, ‘could exceed the terror and confusion 
of the Afghans throughout Rohilkhand, on learning the disastrous 
issue of a battle which at once annihilated their power and decided 
the fate of their dominion. Neither were their fears confined to the 


^ Gulistao-i'Rahmat, p, 117. 
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progress of the victorious army. Wherever the defeat of the Rohillas 
became known, the Hindu zemindars, each of whom is possessed of 
a stronghold attaching to the chief village of his district, shut their 
forts, and refusing their late masters succour or protection, plundered 
without distinction all whom they found flying towards the hills, so 
that numbers of the Afghans, who would otherwise have joined their 
countr>men at I.aldhang, returned to their homes, and there quietly 
awaited the event... Many more were encouraged to this by the 
generous and temperate conduct of the British troops, whose 
characteristic virtues were not more displayed by their gallantry in 
the late engagement, than by their humanity after it. In the close of 
the action, whilst yet flushed with recent victory, they advanced by 
divisions an<l marched through the Rohilla camp with all the dis* 
ciplined coolness and regularity of a review ; not a man offering to 
leave his post, or to seize on any part of the sp<iil which was scattered 
over the plain around them : and on the same evening all the wounded 
Rohillas who appeared to be in a curable state were taken into the 
English hospital, and attended with the same care as their own iwople; 
and these circumstances undoubtedly contributed not only to the reputa¬ 
tion of the conquerors, btit to the facility of their subsequent success 

Early in May Colonel Champion reported to the Go¬ 
vernment that the whole of the Rohilla country was in 
the Vizier’s possession, and the Resident was consequently 
instructed to demand an acknowledgment that the forty 
lakhs of rupees which the Vizier had agreed to pay had 
now become due. It was said, however, that it was not 
intended to insist on immediate satisfaction of the claim, 
and that the Government wished the time and conditions 
of payment to be arranged between the Resident and 
Vizier. When this demand was made the Vizier not v»n- 
rcasonably expressed surprise ; he said that although the 
country was in his possession, the Rohillas had not been 
finally expelled from it, since Faizullah Khan s army still 
remained on its borders, and that, under the engagement 
into which he had entered, payment of the forty lakhs was 
not due until he declared that he no longer required the 
services of the English brigade. The Vizier’s contention 
was obviously true; the demand was not pressed, and no 
payment was made until the troops had been withdrawn, 
after the change in the Government when power had passed 


' riAiniUon. p. >41. 
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from the hands of Hastings into those of the majority of 
the Council *. 

Faizullah Khan lost no time in endeavouring to open 
negotiations with the commander of the English forces and 
the Vizier, and towards the end of i\Iay he sent an envoy 
to Colonel Champion with definite proposals. He offered, 
if he were placed in possession of the whole of Rohilkhand. 
to pay to the Company eighty lakhs of rupees in three 
years, or, if it were preferred, to pay that sum to the Vizier, 
under a guarantee from the English of the N’izier's good 
faith, and to place his son in the hands of the English as a 
hostage until the money was paid. As an alternative 
arrangement, he offered to pay lhirt>- lakhs of rupees an¬ 
nually to the Vizier and to ‘give the Company twenty-five 
lakhs if they will influence the Nabob to put him in po.sses- 
sion of the country* and guarantee the treaty.’ He also 
offered to have 15,000 men ready to Join the English and 
Vizier on all occasions. Colonel Champion thouglit that 
it would be wise to accept these proposals, and he 
seems to have believed that Faizullah Khan could have 
carried out the engagements into which he was ready to 
enter, but he reported to Hastings on the 2«th May that 
the Vizier ‘ had rejected them all with the greatest disdain.’ 
Hastings would not listen for a moment to Faizullah Khan's 
offers, and he desired that the Vizier should be in every 
way discouraged from accepting them. His letter, sent to 
Colonel Champion on the 17th June, 1774, is interesting, 
because it repeats very clearly the reasons which had led 
him to take part in the war :— 

* 1 have one general objection to the whole of these propositions, 
which is, that they arc diametrically opposite to the principle on which 


’ Fifth Report, App. No. J?. Sc«also 
DOtc hy Colonel Champion's Persian 
interpreter, dated June la, 1774, de¬ 
scribing' an inten’iew between Colonel 
Champion and the Vizier. App. No. 
3$ to Colonel Champion’s letter dated 
January 30, 1775; Consultations of 
February 14, 1775, India Olficc Re¬ 
cords. In reporting the matter to the 


Court of Dircclon, the Govcmmcnl 
gave a somewhat din’ereot account, 
thinking it, I suppose, inexpedient to 
tell the Court that they had made 
a demand which was not Justified. 
See Utter to Colonel Champion, 
* 774 . and I-ettcr to the 
Court of Directors, dated October 19, 
* 774 - 
L Z 
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the Rohilla expedition was on our part undertaken, which was not 
merely on account of the |)ccuniar>' acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees 
to the Company, for although this might have been an accessory 
argument, it was by no means the chief object of the undertaking. 
W e engaged to assist the Viricr in reducing the Kohilla country' under 
his dominion, that the boundary of his possessions might be completed 
by the Ganges forming a barrier to cover them from the attack and 
insults to which they were exposed, by his enemies either possessing 
or having access to the Rohilla country. This our alliance with him, 
and the necessity of maintaining this alliance $0 long as he and his 
successors shall deserve our protection, rendered advantageous to the 
Company's interest, because security of his possessions from invasions 
in that quarter is in fact the security of ours. Wui if the Rohilla 
countr)’ is delivered to Faiiullah Khan, the advantages proposed from 
this measure will be totally defeated. The s;imc objections from the 
Vizier will lake place against him as against Hafiz Rahmat; he will be 
actuated by the same principles of self-defence, and the same im¬ 
pressions of fear, to seek the protection of other powers against the 
Vizier, and of course will create the same jealousies and suspicions in 
the mind of the Vizier, with the additional and strong incentive to 
a mutual animosity, of an enormous debt, which probably Faizullah 
Khan will find no other means to get clear of, but by engaging in 
hostilities against the N'izicr. The Dourd undertook the Rohilla 
expedihon on a firm conviction that the \^izicr would be able to 
maint.iin liis conquest of it, and that it would make his other do¬ 
minions more defensible. For the reasons before assigned, and with 
respect to myself, I declare th«at if I had not been morally certain of 
the justness of this reasoning, I would not have consented to enter 
upon the enterprise at alt^’ 

This refusal of Hastings to listen to the proposals of 
Faizullah Khan was included in the Articles of Charge 
agtainst Hastings brought fonvard by Burke in 17H6, in the 
Mouse of Commons, but it was aftenvards abandoned. It 
is remarkable that Burke, who was indignant at the 
receipt by the English of forty lakhs of rupees from 
Sluija-ud-daula. should have declared these offers of 
Faizullah Khan to be • strictly consonant to the demands 
of justice.’ Mill says nothing about their rejection. It 
would have been inconvenient to call attention to the 
reasons given by Hastings for refusing to listen to them, 
because in his letter to Colonel Champion he had repeated 


^ Fifth Report, App. No. j;. 
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his explanation of the real objects with which the war had 
been undertaken, an explanation whicli Mill nas alwaj-^ 
studiously suppressed. In fact, as Hastings observed in 
his answer before the House of Commons to the Twent)-- 
second Charge, it was impossible that Faizullah Khan 
could have carried out his proposals. • No consequence,' 
he said, ‘ can be more remote from the premises than 
that the performance of so extravagant an offer would 
have followed the acceptance of it. . . . The e.xtravagance 
of the offer was a clear proof of the insincerity of the man 
who made it, and .so I treated it*.’ 

While these negotiations were going on. tlie Vizier en¬ 
deavoured, with considerable success, to conciliate the 
Rohilla chiefs who had not joined I'aizull.ih Khan. Letters 
were sent to them desiring them to remain quietly at their 
homes, and assuring them of protection, 'i'he Hindu popu¬ 
lation had no inclination to encourage resistance on the 
part of its late masters, and nearly the whole of Rohil- 
khand was soon in the Vizier’s posse.s.sion, and in a state of 
tolerable tranquillity. When, however, the rainy season 
had .set in, military operations against Faizullah Khan 
became extremely difficult, and at the .same time it was 
clear that delay in bringing the war to an end might be 
dangerous. In July, alarming reports of the probable 
return of the Marathas were received ; it was believed that 
the Emperor was intriguing with them, and that he was 
advising Faizullah Khan, who would have been ready to 
pay largely for help, to continue his resistance. It was 
urged strongly by the Vizier that the attack on Faizullah 
Khan could not safely be postponed, but Colonel Cham¬ 
pion was averse to undertaking operations during the rainy 
season in a most difficult and most unhealthy country, 
Hastings became anxious that there should be no avoid¬ 
able delay, and sent orders to that effect. The English 
troops with those of the Vizier accordingly marched towards 
the foot of the hills, and at the end of August they Nvere 

‘ Article* of Charge, No. 2», pro- May 5, 1786; aod Answer by Warreo 
scoted to the Houftc of Commons^ liastiogt. 
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not far from the strongly fortified positions of the Rohillas. 
These were outside the recognised limits of Rohilkhand, 
to whicli Colonel Champion had been ordered to confine 
his operations, and he hesitated to advance beyond them. 
Authority was. however, sent to him to attack the 
Rohilla army wherever it might be found, and he was 
strongly urged by Hastings to pursue the most vigorous 
measures for terminating the war. Negotiations were again 
opened, but it was not until the 2nd October, when the 
advanced posts of the Knglish were within a mile of those 
of the Rohillas, that a decisive step was taken by Faizullah 
Khan. On that day he came into Colonel Champion’s 
camp, and appealed to him to effect an honourable arrange¬ 
ment with the Vizier. Hastings had insisted on the im¬ 
portance of bringing the war to an end as soon as the 
objects with which it was undertaken had been sufficiently 
secured, and he wrote to Colonel Champion that he hoped 
that the Vizier would ‘ conciliate the affections of the 
Rohillas to his Government by acceding to lenient 
terms 

On the "th October, 1774, a treaty was concluded between 
the Vizier and Faizullah Khan, and it was attested by 
Colonel Champion. It provided that Faizullah Khan 
should retain possession of the territory formerly allotted 
to him in Rohilkhand by his father AH Mohammad, with 
the city and district of Rampur. Its nominal revenue was 
nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees, but this was said to be less 
than the actual amount. It was stipulated that Faizullah 
Khan should retain in his service a force of not more than 
5,000 men, that he should, if called on to do so, render 
certain military services to the Vizier, and enter into no 
correspondence with any powers excepting the Vizier and 
tlie English. Faizullah Khan, it was further provided, 
‘ shall send the remainder of the Rohillas to the other side 
of the river.’ He agreed ‘ that whatever the Nabob Vizier 
directs, I will execute, and 1 will at all times and on all 


' Letter from Select Committee to Colonel Champion, September S, 1774. 
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occasions, both in adversity and prosperity, continue his 
firm associate 

On the day after the treaty was executed. Colonel 
Champion reported to Ila-stings that ‘ as I'aizullah Khan is 
restricted to a small body' of men, such of the troops dis¬ 
banded by him a.s the \’izier does not choose to entertain, 
are to cross the Ganges without delay.’ He said in the 
same letter, that Faizullah Khan had agreed to give up to 
the Vizier one half of the treasure in his possession, but it 
was subsequently' settled, witli the consent of both parties, 
that in lieu of this, Faizullah Khan should pay fifteen 
lakhs of rupees. This agreement was carried out, but no 
reference was made to it in the treaty. The \'i/icr also 
wrote to Colonel Champion that he was wilting to take 
Into his own service 10,000 or 15.000 of Faizullah Khan’s 
soldiers 

Immediately after the signature of tlie treaty’, the Vizier 
and the ICnglish withdrew their forces ; Faizulluh Khan 
went with his 5,000 men to Rampur, and a.ssumcd 
quiet possession of the country assigned to him ; the rest 
of the Rohilla troops marched, under the command of 
some of their chiefs, across the Ganges into the di.stricts of 
Zabita Khan, their countryman. The number of Rohillas 
who thus left Rohilkhand is said by Hamilton to have 
been 17,000 or 18,000. According to Colonel Champion 
it was about 20,000, including camp followers®. Many 
of the Rohilla soldiers entered the ser\-ice of Zabita 
Khan, and many soon returned to Rohilkhand, and 
obtained employment with Faizullah Khan or in the 
army of the Vizier. No Rohillas except those under 
arms with Faizullah Khan were compelled to cross 
the Ganges; the rest were unmolested, and cither re¬ 
mained in their former homes or settled in the Rampur 
State. Whatever may have been the misgovernment or 
absence of government in Rohilkhand after the fall of the 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 44. India Office Records. 

* Fifth Report, App. No». 44 and * Evidence before Committee of 
45 ; ConsolUtions, February 14,1775, House of Commons, May 3, 1786. 
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Kohilla dominion, there is no reason to suppose that 
cither at this or at any subsequent time the Rohillas 
suflerccl any special persecution or oppression from the 
Oudh authorities. 

Several months before the conclusion of the arrange¬ 
ment with Faizullah Khan, there were rumours of the 
existence of the treaty which the Vizier had entered 
into with the Emperor, without the knowledge of the 
English Government, for the partition of Rohilkhand. 
On the ."^th May, 1774, Colonel Champion stated that 
he had heard reports to this effect, and asked for in¬ 
structions in ease they should prove true. There was a 
difference of opinion in the Council as to the answer 
that should be given, but on the 23rd May orders were 
sent in accordance with the views of Hastings and the 
majority:— 


‘ As we h.ivc no knowledge of .my treaty of partition between the 
King am) the Vizier, we c.in take no cognizance of the breach of it. 
Our cng.igcmcnis with the latter arc to aid him in the conquest of the 
Rohi)l.-» countr>', and if he is opposed by N.»jf Khan, or the King 
himself should personally interfere, you arc to p.iy no regard to either, 
but stca<iily and invariably prosecute the tenor of your original 
instntetions against all opponents of whatever power or character they 
may l>c. We cannot entertain so bad an opinion of the Vizier as to 
suppose him cap.iblc of acting in avowed breach of a treaty, but if any 
plea of that kind should be made for contesting our right to occupy 
any part of the Rohili.i country yet unconquered, it will be proper to 
put the (picsiion to him. whether such treaty docs exist or not ? If he 
should acknowledge such a treaty you must undoubtedly .abstain from 
further hostilities in abetment of his breach of faith ; but we repeat 
that tliough in reply to a question pruposctl by you to us for your 
instruction, we have thus given you our opinion, yet we do not ap- 
prehtiul the possibility of such a ease occurring, and if the Vizier should 
deny having engaged in such a treaty we can neither authorize you to 
examine the identity of it, nor do we see by what means you could 
investigate the truth'.’ 


On the i6ih May, Colonel Champion sent a further 
report on the .‘^amc subject. Najf Khan had arrived at his 


Fifth Report, App. No. 17. 
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camp with a considerable force, and informed liim that 
before tlie war began the \’^izicr 

* prevailed with him to go to Delhi, in order to influence his Majesty 
to lake the field and countenance the conquest of the Kohillas, on the 
express condition that half of the counlr>* should go to his Majesty. 
That he. Najf Khan, accordingly induced the King to leave Dellii an<I 
display the royal standard ; that his Majesty having, however, been 
taken ill was obliged to relinquish his intentions of continuing in the 
field in person, but commissioned Najf Khan to represent him, and 
act in his name as if he were present : that accordingly Najf Khan 
with his army were in full march to join the \'izitT when he received 
the news of the defeat of the Kohiilas ; that his business here was to 
demand the performance of the condition on which the King’s troops 
took the field ; that he had sent for a copy of the agreement, and 
would not declare his business to the \'i2ier until it came K* 

Najf Khan left the English can^p without producing the 
treaty, but on the 17th June Colonel Champion received a 
copy of it with a letter from the Emperor, inviting him to 
remind the Vizier of his promise, and to ‘send to the 
Presence the proportion stipulated to us.’ This was shown 
by Colonel Champion to the Vizier, who ackno« lodged the 
authenticity of the treaty; he produced the counterpart 
agreement under the ICmperor s seal, but .said that the 
Emperor, not having come in person according to his en¬ 
gagement, had forfeited any benefits which he might lia\e 
claimed. Neither in the treaty or in the counterpart agree¬ 
ment was there any condition to the effect that the 
Emperor was to take the field in person, but the Vizier’s 
statement on this point was in accordance with that made 
to Colonel Champion by Najf Khan, and as the authority 
of the Emperor himself was little more than nominal, and 
actual power was in the hands of Najf Khan, it was in fact 
with him rather than with the Emperor that the agreement 
had been made. It may be assumed that both parties 
were equally insincere, and while there can be little doubt 
that the Vizier never had any intention of fulfilling his 
promises, if it should afterwards seem more profitable to 
break them, Najf Khan and the Emperor gave to him, by 

* tiflb Report, App. No. 271 Forresrs Selections, vol. i, p, 106. 
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their failure to carry out their part of the engage- 
ment, an ostensible reason for his own disregard of his 
obligations. In reply to Colonel Champion s request for 
instructions in regard to these proceedings, the following 
orders were sent to him on the 14th July 

* With respect to the Ircnlics mutually interchanged between the 
King and the as the latter insists on secret conditions which 

invalidate the King’s apparent right ; as the treaties were funned 
without the knowledge or participation of this (iovenunent, which 
could liavc no right or plea to interfere but that of being guarantee to 
them; and as an interposition would be productive of much incon¬ 
venience and embarrassment, without the possibility of deriving either 
crc<lit or advantage from it, we again recur to the answer which you 
received from the Board on this very subject in their letter of the 23rd 
May, <ieclaring we will have no concern in these engagements, the 
execution of which wx leave entirely to the parties themselves. It is 
our intention to persevere in pursuit of the object which originally 
engaged us in (he present cntcq>risc, and to adhere strictly to our 
engagements with the \’iricr, without suffering our attention to be 
diverted by foreign incidents or occurrences’/ 

The decision of Hastings to refuse all interference was, 
under the circumstances, the only one that could be adopted, 
and if there had been any inclination to further the aims of 
tlic I^mpcror it would have been effectually dispelled by the 
reports repeatedly sent by Colonel Champion of intrigues 
hostile to the interests of the English and of the Vizier in 
which the Emperor was engaged. His proceedings were 
referred to on the 24th August, 1774, in a letter from 
tile licngal Government to the Court of Directors:— 

‘ The King has lately taken into his service Sumroo, the notorious 
assassin of the unfortunate prisoners «it Patna \ it is also said that he 
has invited Ghazi-ud-din and Mir Kasim to his court and that he has 
written letters to the Abdali and to the Maratha chiefs, soliciting their 
return to that quarter, and to Faizullah Khan, encouraging him to 
persevere and flattering him with hopes of success. These indications 
of his Majesty’s indisposition towards us, for which many obvious 
causes may be assigned, arc not likely to affect your interest, at least 
not materially, since his solicitations will have little weight tvith the 
powers to whom they are made, and who know that he has neither 
wcalUi, territory', nor personal command, to give them credit*/ 

‘ Fifth Report, App. No. 27. tween (he Emperor and the Visicr 

* This account of the treaty be« is taken from the official correspond* 
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cnce b^tvTc^n Colonel Champioo :\nd 
the Govemmeot, printed in Appendix 
No. 27 to the Fifth Report of the 
Committee of Secrecy, and from India 
Office Records. An account of the 
transactions connected with the treaty 
\vil) also be found in the letter to the 
Government written by Colonel Cham¬ 
pion on the 30th January, 1775 (see 
Fifth Report, App. No. 45, and For¬ 
rest's Selections, >ol. i. p. ail)); it 
dwells on everything unfavourable to 
the Vizier, and is in some essential 


respects inconsistent with the state¬ 
ments made in his own official 
letters while the campaign was going 
on. The question of this treaty has 
no Important bearing on the history 
of the war, and my only reason for 
referring to it in detail U that Mill, 
who, as usual, has supprcssctl all that 
it would have been inconvenient to 
quote, has found in it an opportunity 
for attacking Hastings and his Go¬ 
vernment. See his Ilistory, book v. 
chap vi. 



CHAPTER XII. 


niSCONTEXT OF THE ENGLISH TROOPS. 

lU*rusAl of }lastings to allow iUc troo]>s a ^harc of plunder.—Discontent of 
Colonel Chnnijdon an<l hU ofllccrs.—Reports 5cnt to Ilnstin^s by Colonel 
C h.innil(»n, Mi<kllctor>, and the Vizier.—Al.^rm of the IlengnI Government.— 
Special iiiccting of the Council.—The claim of the troops to share of plunder 
rcfiisc<l.—Discontent of the troo|>5 and «anxicty of Hastings.—Proposed grant 
of donation to the anny by the Vizier—Hastings refuses sanction.—Alarming 
reports from Middleton.—Colonel Macleanc sent by Hastings on a secret 
mission to the camp.—His rc|>orts.—Discontent of the officers of (he army 
to\var<ls Colonel Champion.—Addres^s of the officers to Hastings.—Colonel 
Champion returns to Calcutta and renews complaint regarding rc^sal of share 
of plunder.—Amount of plunder obtA]ne<i by the Vizier. 

J HAVE hitherto m.-idc no reference to the atrocities said 
by IJurkc, and Mill, and Macaulay to have been per¬ 
petrated during the Rohilla war, because it seemed desir¬ 
able to treat separately this part of the commonly received 
story. To enable it to be properly understood there is, 
however, another subject to which it is necessary to refer. 

In Colonel Champion’s official despatch of the 24th 
April, reporting the defeat of the Rohillas, nothing was 
said of any atrocities, but in a passage alrc.ady quoted, he 
charged the Vizier with ‘ shameful pusillanimity,’ and re¬ 
ferred to the plunder of the enemy’s camp. ‘The Com¬ 
pany’s troops,’ he wrote, ‘ in regular order in their ranks, 
most justly observed—we have the honour of the day and 
these banditti the profit.’ 

These remarks of Colonel Champion were not dictated 
by motives of humanity or regard for discipline. They were 
the first sign of the fact that he and his officers were ex¬ 
tremely dissatisfied because they had obtained no share of 
the plunder, and their discontent soon assumed alarming 
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proportions, when it became known that Mattings had 
refused to allow them any such share during their future 
operations. This caused so much anxiety to Hastings, it 
led to such serious consequences in the relations of Colonel 
Champion with the Vizier, and, in the belief of Hastings, 
it was the origin of so much exaggeration and misrepre¬ 
sentation in the reports of the Vizier’s proceedings, that it 
is necessary to notice it in some detail. 

On the aKth April, five da>'s after the defeat of the 
Rohillas, Colonel Champion informed Hastings that in con¬ 
sequence of a representation made to him by the troops 
through their officers, that an immense treasure was re¬ 
ported to exist in the fort of Pilibhit, where Hafiz Rahmat 
and his family had lived, and which had been surrendered, 
he had sent three of his own and three of the Vizier's 
officers to ascertain the truth, 

‘They found,' Colonel Champion wrote, ‘ Mafiz Rahmat's family in 
the greatest miser)*; his eldest son assured them there was no money 
in the fort, excepting a trifle in the zenana. His story having every 
appearance of truth, the gentlemen commissioned gave belief to it, 
and as they very properly held the women's apartments sacred, they 
did not make any attempt to search there for treasure, and rctumc<l 
with the most earnest entreaties of intercession for the unfortunate 
family of Hafiz. In this matter you arc not to entertain the most 
distant suspicion that any part of our troops was disposed to wanton 
enormities. The utmost request was that by ascertaining the treasure 
it might be put in the power of the Board, in case of any considerable 
sum being found, to determine how much the scr\'iccs of these forces 
entitled them to; so that you may rest satisfied of the good temper of 
the army, which 1 assure you gives me the utmost heart-felt pleasure. 
] should be glad, however, to know the sentiments of the Board, how 
far they may think their troops entitled to any share or consideration 
of treasure, &c, should anything considerable be found daring the 
further progress of their conquests, either in the field or garrison 

On the 7th May, the Resident Middleton reported to 
Hastings that this affair had ‘ been the source of much dis¬ 
satisfaction to the Nabob ^ / and the Vizier himself after¬ 
wards sent to Hastings his own version of the story. He 

^ Fifth Report, App. No. 27. 

^ Private letter, British hfuicum MSS. 29,117. 
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said that when he arrived at Pilibhit he received intelli¬ 
gence that the r.nglish troops were committing outrages in 
the city, that on remonstrating against this, Colonel Cham¬ 
pion came to him and told him that the English officers 
said there were four crorcs of rupees to a part of which 
their troops would be entitled, that he would send three 
officers to inquire into the ease, and that if he did not take 
this step there would be a mutiny among his men. 

• My friend,’ the Vi/icr wrote, ‘ there was not so muck as four or five 
thousand njpccs in Pilibhit: supposing there had been more, what 
business had the gentlemen with it? When we concerted this ex¬ 
pedition together no such condition was provided for; the sum which 
1 stipuhUctl with you I will pay without evasion, but what can be the 
meaning of these steps taken by the gentlemen? They astonish me, 
Confcrciires between me and the English gentlemen were never before 
conducted in such a manner that other gentlemen were allowed to 
answer the questions which I asked, whilst the principal withdrew 
himself on one side. I have long been acquainted with the principal 
English gentlemen, such as Lord Clive and others, as well as yourself, 
hut I never saw it customary that the principal chief an<l commander 
of the whole should sit still and let every one else talk as each thought 
fit’; 

On the 16th May, Colonel Champion wrote in stronger 
terms regarding the claims of his troops to a share in the 
plunder of the country :— 

‘ Since the defeat of the Rohillas the Nabob has plundered the 
whole coiintr)', insomuch that in Pilibhit, llarcilly, Aonla, and 
Hisauli, he has found jewels and money, above and under ground, 
elephants, camels, horses, and other effects, to the value ! am confi¬ 
dent of above fifty lakhs of rupees, besides what the individuals of 
his army have possessed themselves of, and if he can lay hold of 
Fairullah Khan's treasure and effects, his acquisition in ready money 
will exceed a crore of rupees. These arc circumstances, w'hich I 
believe were not foreseen, Gentlemen, otherwise I persuade myself 
you would have made further conditions with the Vizier, both on 
account of the Company and your army. ... It is a matter of very 
great concern to me. Gentlemen, that no provision was made for your 
army in the event which has happened, but 1 hope, that if you have 


' letter from Vizier to Hastings, 
received sRth November, 1774. The 
reply of Col. Champion will be found 
in his ' Refutation of the Vizicr'i 


Charges,* Fifth Report, App. No. 
45. See also another letter from 
Vizier, ForresCs Selections, vol. i. 
p. * 49 - 
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not already, in consequence of my letter to the Governor of the 28th 
ultimo, you will now be pleased to interest yourselves on their behalf, 
for it must be extremely discouraging to your troops, if they arc not 
attended to on this occtsion. By their gallantry they h.ivc reduced 
this counir>', and of course gained to the Company half a million of 
money ; they have moreover been the enrichers of Shuja-ud-dauia 
to an immense amount; before their faces he has seized these riches, 
and he has not even thanked them for their services. These matters. 
Gentlemen, arc, in my opinion, of the utmost imponance, and deserve 
your most serious consideration. The good temper and forbearance 
of your army under such temptation is matter of the greatest ad¬ 
miration, and a source of much satisfaction to me, but I must confess 
that 1 am afraid if some mark of favour and gratification for their 
services is not manifested, it may be dangerous ever to tr>’ an ex¬ 
periment of this kind again, or to pul the temper and patience of any 
part of your troops so much to the proof. Situated as I am, it falls 
only to my province to submit these matters to your wisdom atui 
deliberation, and 1 have only at present to .add that, upon my honour, 
self-interest has not dictated a line of this address, to which 1 have 
been prompted by a just sense of the Vizier's conduct, and a warm 
regard for troops who have rendered themselves very dear to me and 
whose interest I shall ever seek to promote*.’ 

When these demands, couched m languaj^c that was 
almost menacing, reached Calcutta, they were declared by 
Hastings to be ‘of the greatest importance and of the 
most alarming tendency,’ and they were rendered more 
serious by tlie letters of the Vizier and of Middleton 
which showed how strongly Colonel Champion’s proceed¬ 
ings had been resented. On the 22nd May, in a private 
letter to Middleton, Hastings expressed his ‘alarm at the 
repeated complaints with which the letters of Colonel 
Champion are filled against the Vizier,’ and said that while 
he implicitly accepted the Commander-In-Chiefs state¬ 
ments so far as they dealt with facts, he feared that he 
might be induced by his prejudices against the Vizier to 
place upon the facts a wrong construction. 

On the 2nd June a special meeting of the Council was 
called, and the papers were laid before it by Hastings with 
a note in which he stated his hope that the Judgment of 
the Government on Colonel Champion’s demands ‘would 


‘ I'i/th l<«port, App. No. ; Fonest’a ScIcctioDs^ vol. I. p. io6. 
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be decisive, and their orders peremptory.’ He had himself 
already sent two letters to Colonel Champion on the subject. 

‘The vcr>- idea of prize money,’ he said, ‘suggests to my remem¬ 
brance the fomter disorders which arose in our army from this source, 
an<l h.ad almost proved fatal to it. Of this circumstance you must be 
suflicicntly apprized, and of the necessity for discouraging every ex¬ 
pectation of the kind among the troops. It is to be avoided like poison.’ 

. . . ‘The only instance wherein our troops in the present service 

could h.avc any pretensions to it, by the customs of war, would be in 
the actu.al assault of a place by storm; in every other ease it is clear 
th.it the capture becomes the sole property of the power carrying on 
the war. In the instance of Pilibhil, which m.adc no sort of defence 
whatever, but fell with the whole Rohill.i country into the hands of the 
Nabob, in consequence of the victory, we had no more right to search 
or interfere at all in the riches it cont.aincd th.an we had to ransack 
every defenceless village or house in the open country for plunder'.’ 

On the 3rd June, oflicial orders were sent to Colonel 
Champion. The Government refused to admit the claim 
of the army to share in any plunder which might be 
acquired by the Vizier. 

‘ You will take,’ they wrote, ‘ the proper method to convey a positive 
and firm declaration to the troops, that they are not to expect any 
share of the riches acquired by the Vizier in their conquest. Indeed, 
the consequences which you signify to us are to be apprehended from 
our refusing this gratification .are sufficiently alarming ; but at the same 
time, were there no other reason, the very appearance of so dangerous 
a spirit in the troops would determine us to oppose it in Uic begin¬ 
ning ; and we rely on your conduct and firmness and that subordi¬ 
nation which experience has taught us it has been always your pride 
to maintain, for enforcing, with the support of your second in command 
and the other field-officers, these orders, and procuring a complete 
acquiescence in them from all the officers and soldiers of the army. 
Indeed we arc pcrsu.-idcd that the general disposition is to obedience, 
however a few unruly spirits or unthinking men may have expressed 
different sentiments. We conclude in recommending, in the warmest 
inamicr, that you exert yourself in bringing the troops to a proper 
disposition on the subject in question ; that you discourage in future 
those occasional reports of riches and treasure found by the Vizier, 
which arc generally founded on idle rumour and the cupidity of self- 
interest of individuals, and which can only lend to mislead the soldier 
into hopes which can never be realised, and instil notions into him 
very incompatible with his duty and profession V 

' British Museum MSS.; Glclg, vol. i. p. 411 and 427. 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 27. 
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The anxiety of Hastings was soon increased, for. on the 
2nd June, Middleton sent to him privately a letter report¬ 
ing the ‘alarming situation of affairs,’ and the ‘unhappy 
misunderstanding which had for a considerable time sub¬ 
sisted between the Vizier and the Commander-in-Chief,’ 
and which had commenced in the earlier part of the cam¬ 
paign. 

'During the general confusion/ he Mrote, ‘which succeeded the 
tlefeat of the KohilLas, it unfortunately happened lhat some of the 
Nabob’s officers or dependents, as they themselves asserted, were 
plundered by the English sepoys, and on a complaint to His Excel¬ 
lency a representation was ntade to the Coinmandcr-in-Chief. who 
caused a strict inquiry and search to be made through the <iitTerent 
corps in the brigade, but without being able to fix on the persons who 
had committed the outrage or discover the unUwful plunder 

The next cause of discontent, Middleton said, was the 
action taken by Colonel Champion at Tilibhit. ‘ since which 
period a want of cordiality and mutual confidence has 
become daily more observable. Every day produces the 
warmest remonstrances from the Nabob on subjects which, 
but for the unhappy misunderstanding which has occurred, 
could never have claimed a moment's reflection.' A few 
days later Middleton returned to the same subject, and 
said that the Vizier complained of the conduct of the 
English sepoys towards the people of the villages *. 

On the 3rd July, Colonel Champion reported that he 
had carried out the orders sent to him on the 3rd June. 

‘ I assembled/ he wrote, ‘the second in command, and all the other 
field officers yesterday morning, and communicated to them the orders 
of the Administration regarding the claim of this division of the army 
to a share of the riches acquired by the Vizier in consequence of the 
battle of St. George. The gentlemen unanimously requested of me to 
assure Government that they will ever prove obedient soldiers, and of 
course continue to impress the officers and soldiers under their com¬ 
mand with a due sense of good order and subordination, but they 
also desired it might be respectfully intimated that they hope to be 
excused if they c-annot acquiesce in the opinion which has been delivered 
regarding the rights and customs of war*.' 

* Private letters, Ilritish Mnscum despatch from Colonel Champion is 

a characteristic example of his style. 

Fifth Report, App. No. 27. This It begins as follows; ‘1 have to Ics. 

hi 
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Colonel Champion did not again urge officially these 
claims to a share of plunder, but the discontent of the 
troops continued, and became a cause of increasing anxiety 
to Hastings. On the 4th August he wrote to Middleton 
in the following terms :— 

' I have received very al.uming reports of the disposition of the 
troops in the field. Though they have not come to me from authority, 
yet tlie nature of the intelligence, and the manner in which it has been 
communicated to me, compel me to p.iy attention to it. A spirit of 
sedition must be visible to ever)’eye, and therefore 1 desire you will 
inform me, if you h.avc reason to believe that such a spirit docs pre¬ 
vail, as the measures which may be taken after the conclusion of the 
rains ought to be fonned accordingly. 1 am told that the whole army 
arc disappointed, and loudly complain that they are dcnictl a share in 
the plunder of the country, that they are discontented with the sen-ice 
and violently disaffected towards the Viiicr. Inform me of such par- 
ticul.irs as have conre to your knowledge, or wliich you can obtain 
upon this subject. Write to me fully, plainly, and without reserve. 1 
write this in confidence, and desire that you will not communicate the 
contents of it to any one. You need not be apprehensive about what 
you m.iy write to me in reply; the subject is too delicate on my side, 
and too dangerous on yours, to be communicated without the last 
necessity 


Shuja-ud*daula's alarm at the dissatisfaction of the 
English troops w;is as great as that of Hastings, and in the 
hope of appeasing it he determined to give to them a large 
donation of money. On the 7 tl' August, Middleton sent to 
Hastings the following report:— 


‘ 1 fear he considers an immediate declaration of his intentions the 
surest and probably the only expedient left him to regain the attach- 


Ofy real concern that any part of my 
letter ap|><arc<l to carr)* so ^rcat a 
dcprec of warmth; and it gives me 
still more pain that it should be con* 
shlcrccl to convey a reflection, and 
even to im|>art an impeachment of ad* 
minirtration. When gentlemen prac* 
tised in thinking are assembled to 
deliberate, the order, the unreserve of 
one or morc» if such there should 
happen to bo among them, will be 
tempered by the equanimity, the cir- 
€ums;>cclion, ond political knowledge 
and experience of their colleagues. 
An individual cannot have these ad* 


vantages; therefore I must think for 
mysclG must write for myself; this 
I can say, however, that If there has 
been warmth, it has nut been of argu* 
ment; excuse me, then, gentlemen, to 
the Board, if I, who am myself a 
soldier, in endeavouring to express 
my ideas of the merits and cmioent 
services of my followers, have not 
beccx able to divest my language of 
the glow natural to the perception 
of the mind on such occasions/ 

^ Private letter^ British Museum 
MSS. 29,117, 
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mem and good will of our troops, for the vein of dissatisfaction and 
disuse which m general runs through the brigade is too perceptible 
to have escaped his notice, and I doubt many have been imprudent 
enough to declare with too much freedom sentiments which, at least 
ought to have been concealed from him. I acquainted the Nabob I 
should without delay address you on this subject, and hoped he would 
take no further steps until I could be furnished with your instructions. 
If, however, as 1 own I am too much inclined to suspect, this act of 
generosity proceeds more from the dictates of prudence and Hindustan 
policy than a real sense of gratitude, I am apprehensive my advice 
tyll have htile weight. Nevertheless, I consider it my duty to oppose 
the measure until it has received the sanction of your authority 

On the following? day, the «th August ^ Colonel Cham¬ 
pion reported to Hastings that he had received a letter from 
the Vizier stating his intention of giving a gratuity of seven 
lakhs of rupees to the troops, and on their behalf he asked 
permission to accept it. The Vizier afterwards proposed 
to present three lakhs of rupees to Colonel Champion and 
50,000 rupees to the officers, but of this Colonel Cham¬ 
pion said nothing until the following December, when 
be returned to Calcutta, after the new Government had 

come into power. He then stated that he had refused to 
take the money 


because, when the note w.is sent to me, 1 had in my own mind 
determined to add it to the general fun<i ; it was my resolution to 
convince my followers and companions in the field that 1 only desired 
to share with them in the advantages as I had done in the honours of 
the war, and I can with great truth assure you, gentlemen, that I 
l^rccive much more pleasure and self-approbation in throwing these 
three lakhs into the common fund, and taking my chance of drawing 
a proportion, than I should have had in receiving ten times the sum 
m any other manner V 


* Private Jctlcr, British Museum 
MSS. 

^ Fifth Report, App. No. ay; For¬ 
rest's Selections, vol. i. p. iii. 

» Letter dated i.tth December, 1774, 
Forrest’s ^Selections, toI. j. p. 1^8. 
Sec also Minute by CJavcring, Mon* 
son, and Francis, iith January, 1775, 
para. 6 $, Fifth Report, App. No. 45 ; 
and Colonel Champion^s evidence, 
s8th December, 1774, India Office 
Records; Forrest's Selections, toL i. 

M 


p* 175. No explanation of Colonel 
Champioirs long ^Ucnce regarding the 
Vizier's present to himself and the 
officerK .a]>|>ears to have been given; 
but 1 do not suggest that he had 
any unworthy motives. He was pri¬ 
vately accused by Francis of having 
b^n induced, by a large bribe from 
taizullah Khan, to protect the Ro- 
hillas, and of having taken an im¬ 
mense fortune to England ; but un¬ 
supported suiements of this kind 
2 
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Colonel Champion's letter announcing the Vizier’s 
donation to the troops reached Hastings at the end of 
August and increased his anxiety. On the 27th of August 
he wrote personally to the Vizier, and begged him to post¬ 
pone his gift at least until the war was over. ‘Although,’ 
he said, ‘ I am well persuaded that your Excellency has 
been impelled by motives of pure generosity and a just 
sense of merit, it will not have that appearance with the 
world, but it will be believed that it was the effect of an 
unbecoming requisition on the part of the army, and given 
to appease their discontent On the same day he wrote 
to Middleton. He said that if the claim of the troops had 
not been made in so clamorous a manner and urged as a 
right, he would have been ready, after the conclusion of the 
war, to suggest to the Vizier the propriety of giving them 
a donation for their services ; but that after what had oc¬ 
curred, and while the campaign was still in progress, he 
could not sanction the proposal that had been made. 

■To do so,’ he said, ‘would h.avc the appc-arance of reproach, and 
imply that their duty required a mercenary incitement, and that the 
Vizier's lx*unty could only be extorted from him by intimid.ation. I 
c.mnot, therefore, give my consent to the proposed donation, whatever 
the Vizier's motive may be, and I desire that you will in my name 
dissuade him from it, and even insist on his postponing his intention 
till it can be executed at such a time and under such circumstances as 
may admit of its taking place with credit to the army, and appear with 
a good grace in him. While the troops are in action or while they 
manifest in any manner their discontent with the service or dissatis* 
(.action to him, it will be indignity in him to offer so unseasonable a 
gift, and it will afford a precedent of the most dangerous kind for 
enacting similar largesses hereafter by the like violent means*.’ 


Before the wishes of Hastings were made known to the 
Vizier, he had already given to Colonel Champion an obli- 


niade by Francis deserve no credence. 
In his letter of the 13lh December, 
Colonel Champion wrote as follows: 
' It is certain that In offering that 
money the Vizier had in view the 
satisfying (he Company's troops for 
their share of pltmdcr, as well as the 
gratifying them for the hardships they 


had undergone in die course of the 
war.' Forrest's Selections, vol. i. 
p. 158. 

' Letter to the Vizier, British hlu- 
scum MSS. 29,135. 

* Private letter, British Museum 
MSS. 29,117. 
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gation for the paj’ment of the money in six months. The 
Government refused to discuss the subject further, and in¬ 
formed Colonel Champion that they were precluded from 
doing so by the prohibition of Parliament, contained in 
the Regulating Act 13 (Geo. III.), under which no serv’ants 
of the Company, civil or military, were allowed to receive 
any presents upon any pretence whatever *. 

About the 22nd September, Hastings received from 
Middleton a letter containing still more alarming ac¬ 
counts. 

I have,’ he wrote, ‘in my former addresses intimated to you in 
general tenns the disposition of this brig.i<lc towards the Vizit-r, so 
far as it became my duty from His Excellency's repeated instances, 
but the subject was too delicate for me to enlarge upon unless enjoined 
by your commands, llelicvc me, sir, I now enter upon the task with 
the utmost diffidence, but your orders are peremptory, and my 
obedience shall be implicit. I find myself under the disagreeable 
necessity of confirming by my concurrent report the alarming reports 
which have been conveyed to you regarding the troops in the field. 
A general dissatisfaction does most certainly prevail, and has been 
carried great lengths in public discourse. It seems to have com¬ 
menced soon after our engagement with the Rohillas, when the troops 
found themselves deprived of a share of the plunder taken in the 
enemy s camp, and without any hopes of an equivalent from the 
Nabob. Murmurs and complaints were heard in dilTerenl quarters of 
the c;unp, but were less violent and unrestrained than they have since 
broke out; for while the result of the public representation from the 
Commaiider-in-Chicf on behalf of the army remained in su.sfiense, the 
troops were buoyed up with expectation of a favour.iblc decision upon 
their claim, and their discontent was manifested only in cxclam.ation 
and severe reflections upon the Nabob; but a more general and 
alarming spirit of disaffection visibly Succeeded the publication of the 
honourable Board’s sentiments upon the appeal made to them. It has 
been confidently afTirmcd that the judgment of the Council in this in¬ 
stance is erroneous, that no authority whatever can withhold from the 
troops privileges and prerogatives which the customs and usage of 
war have est.ablishcd, and which arc invariably obsciwed in His 
Majesty's service, and that the Laws of England would decree to the 
troops a proportion of the advantages, whatever they may be, which 
the Company may derive from their services in the present expedition. 
An appeal from the decision of the Board is, I believe, actu;illy 
resolved upon, and an address to the Supreme Council, intended to be 


' Fifth Report, App. No. 27. 
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subscribed by the superior officers of the brigade, has, I am informed, 
been handed about for approbation. What has been the reception it 
has met wiih, or v^ho is the author, I cannot take upon me to deter¬ 
mine, but that such letter has been circulated to the commanding 
officers of the different corps seems not to admit of a doubt. The 
plundci of Faizullah Khan’s camp has been the topic of public dis¬ 
cussion in the lines ever since our march from Hisauli, and the officers 
as well ns men have made no secret of their determination to avail 
themselves of any temptations which may fall in their way, without 
submitting their right to the decision of a future decree. In justice, 
however, to many gentlemen, who, I am convinced, arc better dis- 
|>oscd, if is incumbent upon me to assure you this licentious spirit 
(Iocs not prcv.Til without exception, but 1 have too much reason to 
believe the majority of the brigade have imbibed it, and should an 
action at last decide the contest with Faizullah Khan, I fear the event 
will prove a full confirmation of what I have asserted. The Nabob 
seems aware of the consequences to be apprehended. Colonel Cham¬ 
pion has indeed intimated them to him, and this possibly may be one 
cause of that strong inclination which His Excellency has latterly 
shown to compromise matters with Faizullah Khan. Should an 
accommodation take place, and the gratuity which the troops have 
been acquainted they arc to receive from the Nabob be regularly paid, 
I apprehend it will go far towards removing the present discontent, 
bvit if any circumstances occur to render the latter doubtful, which, 
frotn the situation of IIis Excellency’s affairs and his disposition, 
seems an event within the bounds of probability, it is the opinion 
of cvcr)'onc 1 have ever conversed with on the subject, as well as 
my own, that the most serious consequences may be expected to 
ensue. The above, sir, may I think be depended upon as a faithful 
and impartial representation of the disposition of the army, to which 
I shall only add that the Nabob, fully apprized of the disaffection of 
the troops towards him, has frequently intimated to me his earnest 
wishes that this brigade might as soon as possible be relieved, and 
has urged me in the strongest terms to address you on the subject. 
If I have paid too little regard to these entreaties, 1 flatter myself, sir, 
you will attribute it to.i diffidence, arising from the nature of the subject, 
not irrcconcil.iblc with the delicacy of my situation* In obedience to 
your commands, I shall in future make the occurrences of the army 
an object of my notice, and sh.all not fail to communicate to you every 
particular coming within my knowledge which may in any degree 
affect tlic service 

Wlicn he received this letter, Hastings resolved to send 
to the camp in Rohilkhand an officer whom he could 
trust, with instructions to ascertain everything of import- 

* Pfivalc letter, dated 3nl September, 1774, British Museum MSS. 39,135. 
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ancc. and endeavour to reconcile the dissensions between 
the English army and the V’’i7.ier. Colonel Maclcanc. 
the Commis.sar>'-Gcneral, was chosen for this duty. He 
was sent under the personal orders of Hastings ; no in¬ 
formation regarding his mission was communicated to the 
Council, and the matter was one that required such delicate 
handling that every precaution was taken to secure absolute 
secrecy. It was given out that it was necessary for the 
Commissary-General to make personal inquiries in regard 
to the supplies that would be required for the army in case 
the war should be prolonged. No notice of the real objects 
of Colonel Macleanc's deputation is to be found in any 
official papers, and the only person whom Hastings took 
into his confidence appears to have been Middleton, wlio 
was privately told by him, on the 27th September, that lie 
would learn from Colonel Maclcanc • his private sentiments 
on some points of very great consequence.’ On the same 
day he wrote to Colonel Maclcanc, who had already left 
Calcutta, and enclosed a letter addressed to Colonel 
Champion explaining the duty with which Colonel Mac- 
Icane had been entrusted. * From the disposition,’ he 
wrote, ‘which you perceive him to bear towards me or 
towards yourself, I leave it to your discretion to deliver or 
suppress my letter 

Colonel Maclcanc travelled with the greatest possible 
speed, but he did not reach the camp in Rolilkhhand 
until the 12th October. The treaty of peace had been 
signed a few days before, and the state of affairs was far 
from satisfactory. When the attack on Faizullah Khan’.s 
position was believed to be imminent, Colonel Champion 
liad thought it necessary, in spite of the orders that he had 
received, to pacify the troops by holding out hopes that 

* Private Icttcre^ Museom majority m the Council, that Colonel 

MSS. 29,117. It ia clear from »omc Maclcanc did not think it expedient 
remarks contained in Colonel Cham* to deliver the letter, for Colonel 
plonks * Kefutatioo of the Vizier's Champion was evidently, when he 
Charges/ sent by him to the Govern- wrote, in complete ignorance of the 
ment in January 1775, when Hast- objecU for which Col. Maclcanc had 
ings waa couteodlng with the hostile been sent. 
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they would be allowed compensation for the share of 
plunder to which they considered themselves entitled. The 
following account of their behaviour on the 28th September, 
and of his own proceedings, was given by Colonel Champion 
himself after the war was over:— 

‘Well assured of the great advantage the enemy had in the strength 
of their situation, sensible that nothing but the strictest obscn'ancc of 
good order could ensure our success, and having reason to be sus- 
picious lest the troops, mindful of past neglects, should sutTcr their 
discontent to get the better of their moderation, and impel them to 
disperse in search of plunder, I assembled the field officers at head 
quarters. Some proposed to stipulate with His Excellency for twenty, 
some for fifteen, and the most moderate for ten lakhs, in lieu of 
plunder, and that the troops should be acquainted of it before the 
attack. I told the gentlemen, that if His Excellency should offer five 
lakhs, I thought it would be advisable to accept of them, both on 
account of the imminent danger which would ensue from any disorder 
of the troops, and the small probability of discovering the riches of 
a people accustomed to bury their treasure, declaring, however, my 
wishes that the N'iricr might offer a larger sum. The genUemen, 
satisfied of my good inclination, said no more on the subject* . . . 
Mention being made to His Excellency of the plunder, he observed 
that he bad certain intelligence where the riches of the enemy lay 
buried, that he knew the English could never discover the treasure^ 
and therefore he would not give them one cowrie; a circumstance 
which I thought it prudent to conceal carefully from the knowledge of 
the troops'** 

On the lith October, Colonel Macicanc reported to 
Hastings that he had arrived just in time to prevent^ a 
deputation of the captains to Colonel Champion to demand 
whctlicr any notice has been taken of the army in the treaty 
with Faizullah Khan, as they were ready to storm the place 
before the treaty took place*' On the i6th October he 
wrote again at greater length* He said that although the 
state of affairs was very unsatisfactory there was no danger 
of anything like actual mutiny. 

‘When/ he wrote, ‘matters ran highest, there were not three men 
of any consideration who would not have shuddered at the very thought 
of mutiny. Indecent clamour, I am sorry to say, not only prevailed 
but was encouraged, but the more clamorous the authors of it were, 

‘ Fifth Report, App* No. 45 j Forrest's Selections, vol* i. p* S3S. 
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the more ncccss.ir^' they found it, in points of service, lo behave well 
and obediently. I flatter myself that I «am in the ri^jht track (<' 
succeed in that part of my commission which relates to the army. I 
do not mean, however, that matters can possibly be now briHi;;hi 
to the very point you could wish, but 1 have reason to believe they 
will he so moderated as to give you vciy little uneasiness. In my 
letter of the 12th instant I mentioned that a remonstrance of a dis¬ 
agreeable nature would, I was apprehensive, be signed by all the 
captains relative to the late treaty with Fai'ullah Khan. The ferment 
ran ver)' high, particularly against the Cominandcr-in-Chief, who h is 
lost all credit and wciglit with the army, and I was for two days ver)* 
uneasy lest some unruly spirit should prevail over the more moderate. 
It was very necessary for me lo act vigorou^^y and without delay, but 
it was also vcr>' nccessar)* to conceal that I had any particular induce¬ 
ment to ilo so, and to make it appear that the business of my depart¬ 
ment only had drawn me to camp. The first step 1 took was to sec 
Mr. Middleton, to whom I opened myself confidentially, though he 
had not yet received any letter relative to me from you. I gave him 
the first intimation of what was going on, and uc look our measures 
in concert. The thing \\c desired was to bring the army back to that 
point from which they ought never lo have departed, an appeal lo 
you, aiul a reliance on your justice in cvcr>' circumstance of their real 
or supposed grievances, and our endeavours, I may venture lo say. 
will be cnjwned with success 

On the 26th October, Colonel Maclcanc sent anollicr 
report to Ma.stings. He had taken into hi.s confidence 
three of the superior officers who were his personal friends 
and whom he could trust, and with their help he appears 
to have been able to bring influence to bear upon the troops. 
He informed Hastings that several modes of proceeding 
had been advocated in the camp, but that at last it had 
been agreed that an address should be sent to Hastings 
himself, ‘submitting respectfully to his determination and 
craving protection and good offices for the army,* and this 
was to be signed by the field officers only, ‘ not in the 
tumultuous way of all the captains as they had intended/ 
Tins address was taken by the officers to Colonel Champion, 
who at first approved it and said that he would gladly 
send it to Hastings, but he afterwards objected to the form 
in which it was written and wished it to be altered. This 


^ Private letter, British Museum MSS. 19,135. 
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proposal of the Commandcr-in-Chicf was met by the 
officers ‘with an absolute refusal,’ ‘a proof,’ Colonel Mac* 
Icanc said, ‘ of the verj' little weight which he now has with 
the army, as he had not a friend to acquaint him pre- 
vioiisly of a thing known to every captain and subaltern 
almost under his command.’ Two private letters from 
officers of the army illustrate the feeling towards Colonel 
Cham[)ion, which at this time prevailed. 'The man,’ 
one of them wrote to Colonel Maclcane, ‘has now dis¬ 
covered himself, and must be execrated by us; but I 
entreat your kind interposition to ward off any sinister 
scheme he may practice against us, as I am now con¬ 
fident he can be guilty of any meanness.’ As the officers 
would not consent to alter the address, they sent it to 
Middleton with a request that he would forward it. It was 
sent to Hastings on the 28th October with a letter under 
the joint signatures of Middleton and Maclcane h It did 
not reach him until after the arrival in Calcutta of Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis. He then laid it before the Council, 
with a recommendation that the matter should be referred 
to the Court of Directors for orders, and that meanwhile 
the money offered by the Vizier should be placed in 
deposit. This course was adopted*. 

When Colonel Champion returned to Calcutta on the 
termination of the war, he renewed his complaint of the 
refusal to allow the troops a share of the booty acquired 
by Shuja-ud-daula. 

‘This rcm.irknblc complais.mcc to the Viiicr w.is,' he said, ‘inex¬ 
plicable.’ ‘As we .are now on the subject of plunder, pennit me to 
offer my attachment to the army in apology’ for begging of you to 
attend to it a little farther. According to the letter and to the meaning 
of my instructions, I h.ad authority to proceed to the conquest of the 
Rohilla country, if the Viiicr required it, with the Company’s troops 
only. Supposing then, gentlemen, that the Nabob had found himself 
sufficiently engaged in the Dodb, and that 1 had effected the Rohilla 
conquest, can it be alleged that the Company's troops would have 

' Prime letters, British Musenm 1774, Indb Office Records; and letter 
MSS. >9,135. to Coort of Directors 4th January, 

* Consultations, 19th December, 1775, Fifth Report, App. No. 45. 
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taken charge of the riches found in ihe forts and cities fncrely on 
account of the \'iricr, and that they must afterwards have delivered 
them over to His Excellency? Impossible ! And it follows, of course, 
that his being present could only entitle him to a proportion. I submit, 
therefore, whether the giving up of the rights of the anny wms not in 
effect sacrificing the interest of the nation, inasmuch as the riches of 
the individuals contribute to the support of the state 

It is not possible to give an>'opinion regarding the value 
of the treasure and property of Hafiz Rahmal and other 
chiefs which fell into the possession of the Vizier, or re¬ 
garding the amount which he obtained from the plunder 
of the country. Colonel Champion supposed that he had 
gained altogether as much as a crorc and a half of rupees, 
Middleton thought that the sum might perhaps, be about 
half that amount, and in a private letter to Hastings, he 
wrote as follows:—* His Excellency has been apprized of 
the immense plunder which the public have accorded to 
his conquest, and has repeatedly observed to me in the 
course of conversation that he is willing to relinquish the 
whole for an acquittance of the stipulation [of forty lakhs] 
which he is bound to pay the Honourable Company on the 
<lismission of the brigade. . . . If to the immense charge 

of supporting this, the Vizier’s army, we add the expense 


* * Rcfulalion of the Vujcr*s Charges/ 
Fifth Kcpofi, App. No. 45 ; Fortesrs 
Selections, vol. i. p. jiy. 1 l^licvethat 
this account of the discontent in the 
army and of the anxiety of Hastings 
is the first that has iKcn publishc<l, 
and the wish of Hastings, that the 
reasons for Colonel hfacleanc's mis¬ 
sion might remain unknown, would 
havebecnfulfil]e<l, but for the existence 
in the liritish Museum of the secret 
correspoDtlcnce on the subject Mr. 
F. C. Danven has been good enough 
to trace for me in the India Office 
Records the subsequent history of the 
Vlxier^s gift. On the 15th December, 
^ 77 S* Court of Directors wrote 
that the existing Act of Parliament 
rendered the acceptance of the money 
impossible, but that they would con¬ 


sider the propriety of applying for 
a sj>ccial Act to authorise it. On the 
a^th March, 1777, the Bengal Go¬ 
vernment reported to the Court that 
they had received another address 
from the army, and asked for orders. 
Correspondence between lu^gland and 
India continued, am! at last, on the 
i4th March, 1786, the Court autho¬ 
rized the payment of the money ' to 
the several claimants or their legal 
representatives.* UncUiincnl shares, 
it wax said, might be given to the 
Orphan Military Funds, * if it may 
be done with propriety.’ It was not 
until August 1787, nearly thirteen 
years after the conclusion of the w*ar, 
that the claims ap|>car to have been 
finally settled. 
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of his civil establishment and the subsidy to our troops, it 
will appear evident that the wealth he has accumulated, 
although it should cxccctl my estimate, has not been 
ccjuivalcnt to his disbursements in the field 


later, in)) July, 1774, I»rit4Nh Museum MSS. 29,135. 
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THE ‘EXTERMINATION’ OK THE ROHILLA.S. 

’Ihc atrocities said to have been conamitte<) in the Kohilla xvar.—The 
charges of Burke.—Macaulay's version of the stor)-.—Mill on the eatermi- 
nation of the Rohillas.—htr. John Morley—Mill’s statements altogether 
faUc —Origin of the charge.—The Persian concspoDtlenec between the Vizier 
and Hastings.—Explanations given by H.astings in refuUtion of the charge.— 
Miitish Musenm MSS.—Paper by the Pcrsi.an Interpreter.—The charge abso¬ 
lutely nnfoiwded.—The exidence of Colonel Champion, Middleton, .and other 
officers. No Kohillaa kille<l except in battle. Honourable termination of tlie 
war.—Treatment of the Rohilla soldiers. 

J N order that nothing may be wanting in my dc.scription 
of the indictment brought against Hastings on account 
of the atrocities said to have been committed in the Rohilla 
war, I shall make some quotations from the charges of his 
chief accusers. The first is taken from the speech delivered 
by Burke on Fox’s East India Bill 

‘The next s.ilc was that of ihc whole nation of the Rohillas, which 
the great salesman, without a pretence of quarrel, and contr.ary to his 
own declared sense of duly and rectitude, sold lo the same Shuja-ud- 
dauia. He sold the people to utter extirpation for ,^400,000. Faith¬ 
fully was the bargain performed on our side. Hafii Rahmat, the most 
eminent of their chiefs, one of the bravest men of his time, and as 
famous throughout the East for the elegance of his poetical compositions 
(by which he supported the name of Hafiz), as for his courage, was 
invaded with an army of an hundred thousand men and an English 
brigade. This man at the head of inferior forces xx'as slain valiantly 
fighting for his country. His head xvas cut off and delivered for money 
to a barbarian. His wife and children, persons of that rank, were seen 
begging a handful of rice through the English camp. The whole 
nation, with inconsiderable exceptions, was slaughtered or banished. 
The country was laid waste with fire and sword, and that land, dis¬ 
tinguished above most others by the cheerful face of paternal govern¬ 
ment and protected labour, the chosen scat of cultivation and plenty, 
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is now Almost throughout a dreary desert, covered with rushes and 
briars and jungles full of wild beasts. The British officer who com¬ 
manded in the deliver)' of the people thus sold felt some compunction 
at his employinent. lie represented the enormous excesses to the 
President of Bengal, for which he received a severe reprimand from 
the ci\il governor, and 1 much doubt whether the breach caused by 
the condict l>ctwecn the compassion of the military and the firmness 
of the civil governor be dosed at this hour'.’ 

My next quotations arc made from the First Article of 
( harge presented by Hurkc to the Mouse of Commons on 
the 4tli April, 17X6:— 

‘That the said Warren Hastings . . . did. in September 1773, 
enter into a private engagement \Nith the said Nabob of Oudh ... to 
furnish him for a stipulated sum of money, to be paid to the East 
India Company, with a body of troops, for the declared purpose of 
thoroughly extirpating the nation of the Rohillas. . . . That the said 
Nabob of Oudh did, in consequence of the said agreement, and with the 
assistance of British troops, which were ordered to march, and sub¬ 
jected to his disposal by the said Warren Hastings and the Council, 
unjustly enter into and invade the country of the Rohillas, and did 
there make war in a barbarous «and inhuman manner, by an abuse of 
victory ; by the unnecessary' destruction of the country’; by a wanton 
display of violence and oppression, of inhumanity, and cruelty; and by 
the sudden expulsion and casting down of a whole race of people, to 
whom the slightest benevolence was denied. When pniycr was made 
not to dishonour the Begurn fa princess of great rank whose husband 
had been killed in battle) and other women, by dragging them about the 
country, to be loaded with the scoffs of the Nabob's rabble, and other¬ 
wise still worse used, the Nabob refused to listen to the entreaties of 
a British Commandcr-in-Chief in their favour, and the said women 
of high r.mk were exposed not only to the vilest personal indignities, 
but even to absolute want ; and these transactions being by Colonel 
Chain{Hon communicated to the said Warren Hastings, instead of 
commendations for his intelligence, and orders to redress the said 
evils, and to prevent the like in future, by means which were suggested, 
and which appear to have been proper ami feasible, he received a 
reprimand from the said Warren Hastings, who declared that we had 
no authority to control the conduct of the Vizier in the treatment of 
his subjects; And that Colonel Champion desisted from making 
further representations on the subject to the said Warren Hastings, 
being apprehensive of having already run some risk of displeasing, by 
perhaps a too free communication of sentiments.—That in consequence 
of the s;ud proceedings, not only the eminent families of the chiefs of 


' Speech, December ist, 1783, 
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the Rohilla nation were cither cut off or banished, and ihcir wives 
and offspring reduced to utter ruin, but the country' itself, heretofore 
distinguished above all others for the extent of its cultivation as a 
garden, not having one spot in it of uncultivated ground, and frorn 
being in the most flourishing state that a countr>' could be, was, by 
the inhuman mode of caiT)ung on the war, and the ill government 
during the consequent usurpation, reduced to a state of great dccixy 
and depopulation, in which it still remains 

The contrast is curious between this clumsy invective 
and Macaulay’s version of the story : 

‘ Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair valleys 
and cities of Kohilcund. The whole country' was in a blaze. More 
than a hundred thousand people fled from their homes to pestilential 
jungles, preferring famine, and fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the 
tyranny of him, to whom an English and a Christian government had. 
for shameful lucre, sold their substance, and their blood, and the 
honour of their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion remon¬ 
strated with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong representations to 
Fort William ; but the Governor had made no conditions as to the 
mode in which the war was to be carried on. He had troubled him- 
self about nothing but his forty lacs; and although he might dis¬ 
approve of Sujah*Dowla*s wanton barbarity, he did not think himself 
entitled to interfere except by offering advice. This delicacy excites 
the admiration of the biographer. ** Mr. Hastings,*’ he says, **could 
not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor permit the commander of the 
Company’s troops to dictate how the war was to be carried on.” 
No, to be sure. Mr. Hastings had only to put down by main force 
the brave struggles of innocent men fighting for their liberty. Their 
military'resistance crushed, his duties ended ; and he had then only 
to fold his arms and look on while their villages were burned, their 
children butchered, and their women violated*.’ 


* After these quot^tiont from Burke 
it Is needless to give others from the 
speeches of less famous men, or from 
the numerous pamphlets of that time. 
Many of (he latter were, as Hastings 
said in bis Defence before the House 
of Commons, * filled with (he mo:>t 
scandalous and libellous abuse to in¬ 
fluence the prejudices of the public.' 
The following is a i{>ccimen of some 
of the accounts of the Kohilla war: 
* The fatal battle was fought which 
iniquitously decided the melancholy 
fate of the brave, indastrions, popu* 
lous, and inofTcosive Kohilla nation. 


It is conjectured that above 500,000 
industrious husbandmen and arlisis, 
who were also, for the most part, 
able warriors, together with their 
families, were deliberately driven 
openly across the Jusnna to receive 
an asylum from their laic enemies and 
plunderers, the Marathas The Ko- 
hilla proWnccs arc now a barren 
waste, almost totally deserted by 
their remaitiiog Inhabitants.' Tract 
No. 151, India Oflicc Libr.iry. 

* It seems to me probable that Mac¬ 
aulay, although he placdl the name 
of 'Clcig’s Memoirs of the Life of 
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I have quoted this passage from Macaulay’s essay, be¬ 
cause many thousands of Englishmen have long believed 
that it describes faithfully one of the most abominable crimes 
recorded in the history of their country. Although I know 
that it contains hardly a line that is true, I do not propose 
to criticize it, I yield to no one in respect for Macaulay or 
in recognition of his services to India, and I feel that while 
he was misled, it is not Macaulay that we should chiefly 
blame. I do not doubt that he accepted the statement.s of 
nurkc and Mill without independent enquiry, that he as¬ 
sumed. as a matter of course, that they were true, and 
that no suspicion crossed his mind that the testimony 
which he trusted was worthless. 

Ecavin-j the domain of invective and rhetoric, I come 
now to the sober facts of history. Mill has professed to 
give them, and to give also the authorities by which they 
are supported *. 

‘Thnii^h F.iizull.iU Kli.in,* he tells us, ‘ with his trc.isurcs and the 
remains of the army, had m.adc good his flight toward the mount-iins, 
the whole country- l.iy at the mercy of the Vizier, and never probably 
were the rights of coiu|uest more savagely abused. Not only was lltc 
fcrotiiy of Indian dej>redation let loose upon the wretched inhabitants, 
but as the intention of the \'izicr. according to what he had previously 
and repeatedly dccKircd to the Imglish government, was to exter¬ 
minate the Kohillas, every one who bore the name of Kohilla was 
either butchered, or found his safety in flight and exile.’ 

A note is appended by Mill to this passage :— 

The inhumanity and dishonour.” s.ays Colonel Champion, in his 
letter of June I2th, 1774. “with which the late proprietors of this 
country and their f.unilics have been used, is known all over these 
parts ; a rel.tlion of them would swell this letter to an immense size. 
I could not help compassionating such unparalleled misery ; and my 

Warren Hastings’ at the lic.ad of his * It is not worth while to give ex- 
essay, had never read the book, for tracts from the Minutes and letters 
if lie had <ioiic so he would hardly in which Hastings and the Vitier were 
have written this, (ileig had printed denounced in unmeasured language 
some of the letters of Hastings, whuh by Francis and his colleagues after 
showcdhowcntirclyfalscthcscch.arges the new government had been cslab- 
were, but it is diflicuU to blame any lished in Calcutta. The hitter hatred 
one who finds it impo$.sible to wade of Francis aftenvatds found full ex- 
ihrough that most teslious and confused pression in the speeches and charges 
and unsatisfactory of biographies. of Burke. 
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requests to the Vizier to show Jcnjt>- were frequent, but as fruitless as 
were those advices which I almost hourly gave him regarding the 
destruction of the villages, with respect to which I am now constrained 
to declare that although he always promised as fairly as I could wish, 
yet he did not obsetae one of his promises, nor cease to overspread 
the country with flames, till three days after the fate of Hafiz Kahmat 
was decided.” In another letter he says. “Above a lakh of people 
have deserted their abodes in consequence of the defeat of Hafiz” 
Fifth Report, App. No. 27. In another, “ The whole army were wit- 
nesses of scenes that cannot be tlcscribcd.” That the PrcMdent was 
perfectly aware of the designs of the N'izier, before his cng.igcment to 
assist in them, sufllcicntly appears from his own letter to that chief 
dated the 22nd of April, 1773 =—“ I have received,” says he, “your Ex¬ 
cellency’s letter, mentioning . . . that, should the Rohillas be guilty of 
a breach of their agreement (viz.: about the forty lakhs), we will 
tliorvt 4 glily exlcrvihiale them, and settle your Excellency in the 
country ; you will in that case pay the Company fifty lakhs of rupees, 
and exempt them from the King's tribute.” Ibid. App. No •’i In 
the Nabob’s own letter to the President, of the tSth November, 1773, 
he says, “Dunng an interview at Benares, it was agreed that I should 
pay, &c. . , . and that 1 should, with the assistance of the English 
forces, endeavour to punish and rxlerminaU the Rohillas out 0/ their 
comitry.' Ibid. App. No. 22. Mr. Hastings only admits the atrocities 
m part, and then defends them in a curious manner; that is to say 
not only by the example of Indian barbarity in genend, but by the 
example of British barbarity on the subjects of the \’izier “ I believe 
It to be a truth.” says he, “ that he (the Vizier) bcg.in by sending <le- 
tachments to plunder. This 1 pronounce to h.ave been both b.xrbarous 
and impolitic. But too much justified by the practice of war estab¬ 
lished among all nations of the East; and I am sorry to add by our 
own ; ,n an insuince (which the \'izier h.is a right to quote in vindica¬ 
tion of the charges against him) of a detachment emjiloytd in the 
war in w hich we were engaged with him in the year 1764. to burn and 
ravage his country." He then quotes a letter from Major Champion, 
who commanded the detachment, w hich says, “ Two separate parties 
bav^ been sent into the enemy’s country, the one of which was as 
high up as Buxar, and (according to the directions given me) there 
arc destroyed upwards of a thousand vill.iges. Had not the rains, &c, 
prevented, we should have done very considerable more damage.” 
Minute of the Governor-Gencral dated loth Januar)-, 1773, in the 

Fifth Report zr/rtz/»>vz, App. No. 45 V 

If this be true, I hope we shall all agree with Mr. John 
Morlcy when he asks— 

‘ Can any Englishman who loves his country, read of this execrable 

‘ Mill, Book V. chap. i. The italics are those of Mill. 

N 
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crime, even at this distance, without feeling his cars tingle with 
shame ? . . . When these atrocities were represented to Hastings, he 
replied, with incomparable self-possession, that they were usual in 
Eastern warfare, and what was more, that the English, when at war 
w ith this very Nabob of Oude, ten years before, had burnt and ravaged 
his country- in the same way in which he was burning and ravaging 
the countr)- of the Rohillas. War cannot be made with rose-water, 
but it will scarcely be pretended that a governor lending his troops for 
a sum of money to another ruler, who w ith their indirect aid overruns 
a whole district with fire and sword, deserves credit for protecting a 
suftenng people against rapacious sovereigns.’ 

Mr. Morlcy adds a note expressing astonishment at the 
assurance with which, in his edition of Mills History, 
Wilson, ‘with Colonel Champion’s own words before him 
on the page,’ has called in question the accuracy of Mill's 
statements 

Mr. Morlcy was justified in assuming that Mill had 
quoted correctly the words of Colonel Champion and of 
Hastings, but they have in both eases been garbled rather 
than quoted, nor did Hastings ever make any reply to the 
representations of Colonel Champion at all resembling that 
which Mr. Morlcy supposes. Mill has deliberately sup¬ 
pressed and perverted the facts. 

Two questions have to be investigated. What was the 
nature of the atrocities actually committed during the war, 
and what was the conduct of Hastings in regard to them ?' 

It will be seen, from the extract that has been given from 
Mill's History, that he has asserted, on the authority of 
Hastings himself, not only that the extermination of the 
Rohillas was part of the original design of Shuja-ud-daula, 
but that their extermination was agreed to by Hastings 
when he consented to give the assistance of British troops. 
Mill has not said a word to show that any different inter¬ 
pretation of the intention of Hastings and the Vizier 
had ever been or could be suggested, or that Hastings 
himself had repeatedly repudiated the charge, and had 
declared it to be absolutely without foundation. 

The correspondence between Hastings and the Vizier 


* Edmund Burke, p. 303. 
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was carried on in Persian. The ori-jinal letters have 
perished or cannot now be discovered, and the words ‘ ex¬ 
terminate and ‘ extirpate,’ on which the charge was based, 
are those of the official Interpreter who translated the 
I ersian letters into English. In the translations of the 
Vizier’s letter of the 24th March, 1773. and of the letter re¬ 
ceived from him on the iKth November, i 773, the word used 
is‘exterminate'.’ The word ‘extirpate,’ more commonly 
employed in the Charges of Burke and by others, is found 
in the translation of a letter from the X'izier to Hastings, 
received on the 28th November, 1774;_ ** 

‘Ambassadors came on the part of FaizuMab Khan to Colonel 
Champion, to confer with him concerning an accommodation which 
the Colonel proposed to me. As I was determined to extirpate the 
Rohillas, 1 would not listen to any propos.ils of peace. Consider, my 
friend, that it was my absolute determination to extirpate the Rohillas 

and that 1 requested the assistance of the English troops for that 
purpose.' 


This passage was quoted by Colonel Champion, on the 
30th January', 1775, in his reply to the charges of the 
Vizier, to which I shall again refer, and it was repeated 

by Clavering, Monson, and I'ranci.s, in a Minute written on 
the I ith January, 1775:— 


In our opinion,’ they sai<l, ‘ it is needless to look for farther evidence 
of the nature of the X’iziers designs or of the approbation it received 
froni Mr. Hastings. It cannot now be a question, whether from tlic 
first he nieant to extirpate the Rohillas or not, or whether Mr. Hastings 
was onginally apprized of that design in its full extent V 


To these remarks by the hostile Majority in the Council. 
Hastings made the following reply :— 

I am charged with a concealed design, formed in concert witit the 
Vizier, to “extirpate” the Rohillas, and much use is made of this dis¬ 
covery, both by the Majority in the letter before me, and by Colonel 
Champion in his Vindication. The word, in the original language of 
the letter, which is here translated “extirpate,” means to “expel or 
remove.” In another pass.-ige of the letter it is joined with a word 
which docs literally mean to “ extirpate or root out ”; and both 

“ See pp. 80 an<J 117. 

Fifth Report, App. No. ^5 ; ForTc>t'5 Selections, vol. j, p. 1^2. 
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passages mean no more than that it was the intention of the Viricr to 
expel or remove the RohilUs from the countr)' which they occupied, 
without suffering the smallest vestige of their power to remain in it. 
In this sense, I most certainly did agree to assist the \’izicr. and so did 
the l.itc President and Council, nor can I conceive how the war could 
have been uiuleriakcn with any other object The Majority know as 
uell as myself that the Kohilias arc not the people of the country, but 
a military* tnbe who roiH|iirrc<l it, and quartered themselves ujion the 
pciiple \\iihoin h)Uowing any profession but that of anns, or mixing in 
any relation with the native inhabitants. I have already described the 
nature of tins tribe in the ninth paragraph of my obscrvati<ms on the 
first letter of the Majority, and the same account of them has been 
given by Ct>lonel Leslie and Major Hannay, and, if I mistake not, by 
Colonel Champion himself, in their examination before the Hoard on 
the i^lh and 2Sth of December. Major llannay's words arc remark¬ 
able ; I beg leave to quote them. I have learned from many people 
that it is (*nly within fifty years that the Rohillas arc become masters 
of the countr)' to the north of the Ganges. That they were originally 
Afghans, come into Hindostan under a Sirdar named Daud Khan, and 
that they conquered that couiUr>' from the Hindus, and that since that 
tunc they have followed no profession than that of arms, and the 
ancient Hindus have cultivated the country. The Rohillas arc Mussul- 
inen, of the sect of Omar, and the cultivators of the country arc 
Hindus. 1 suppose the proportion to be about nine Hindus to one 
Mussulman ’ 

Hastings wrote again in his Defence before the House of 
Commons, on the and May, 1876:— 

‘The extirpationconsisted in nothing more than in removing 
from their offices the Rohillas who had the official management of 
the country, and from the countr)' the soldiers who had opposed us in 
the con(|ucst of it. Nor was the process a sanguinary' or hard one, 
as thvy hrul only to pass the <Lmgcs to their countiymcn on the other 
si<lr of it. In a word, we comjucrcd the countr)' from the conquerors 
of il..in<l substitult d another rule in the place of theirs, u()on the same 
priiKi|ile i)f right .iiid us:igc (the right of the war being pre-supposed), 
as a Hritish Cominandvr in Kuropc would expel the soldiers of a eon* 
quered town, and garrison it with his own, w hich by the same mode of 
speech, and with equal propriety, might be called an “extirpation.**' 

I have found among the British Museum Manuscripts 
.some interesting evidence in confirmation of the statement 
thus made by Warren Hastings. The most important part 
of thi.s evidence is a paper by the Persian Interpreter, who 

* I.«llcr to the Court of Directors, Records, jlh Report, App. No. 45 ; 
aand February, 1775, India Office Forrest** Selections, vol. li. p. a6S. 
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made the original translations of the Vizier’s letters. The 
following is an extract:— 

‘ Another material obstacle has been the great stress laid by those 
who accused Mr. Hastings before the House of Commons upon certain 
words and expressions made use of in the written documents 11 allude 
particularly to translated papers) which they produced in support of 
their charges, when perhaps they l>ore a very different sense in the 
original papers. Any one who has been accustomed to translate from 
one language to another must know how difficult it often is to find 
words which shall exactly express the meaning of the originaL Few, 
therefore, confine themselves to a literal translation, but endeavour to 
render it in terms as near their conception of its sense as possible, and 
I believe it rarely happens that two people would give the interpret- 
ations precisely in the same words. If this is true of Kuro|>ean 
languages, where the idioms and modes of expression bear so great 
an affinity, how much more must it be with respect to an European 
and Asiatic language, than which no two things can be more dissimilar. 
On this point I can speak to a certainty, having so often experienced 
it during the time I held the office of Persian Interpreter in Calcutta. 
One particular instance has been the subject of much decJamuiion 
and drawn much undeserted censure on Mr. Hastings. It is the 
expression made use of by the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula in his cor¬ 
respondence respecting the Ruhilla war, which is rendered by the 
word to ‘‘exterminate*' or “extirpate.’* It is the more incumbent on 
me to explain this, because 1 am apt to believe that 1 was the person 
who first so translated it. I conceive that the Persian word, which is 
**niiVQT conveyed the meaning which has been affixed to it in 
this country', of massacring the whole body of the Kohillas, but merely 
that of destroying the power of those conquerors or expelling them as 
a body from the country ; and so it certainly appears to have been 
understood, for when they were totally reduced by the joint arms of 
the Vizier and the English, one of the chiefs of that nation, Faizullah 
Khan, was suffered to remain in possession of a considerable tract of 
country €and keep on foot a large body of troops, whilst the remainder 
were removed to the other side of tJic river to their countrymen under 
the dominion of one of their chiefs named Zabita Khan. The words 
of the grant dated 7th October, 1774, from the Vizier to Faizullah 
Khan arc : “He shall send the remainder of the Kohillas on the other 
side of the river.” I certainly never understood the Persian word in the 
sense which has been affixed to it in the Charge, and with regard to 
the English word into which I rendered it, I might have been justified 
by the authority of Dr. Johnson, who explains it in one sense “to 
remove.” At any rate 1 certainly underste^ the word in this sense, 
and so applied it, viz.: the total abolition of the power of the Rohillas, 
and their expulsion from the borders of the country —extra ter mi nos. 
Hard indeed would be the situation of a person in high office, whose 
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fortune, fame, and even possibly life itself, were made to depend on the 
interpretation given to an expression in a foreign language by an 
mtcq)rctcr who perhaps in the hurrj' of business adopted the first word 
which presented itself to him as similar to his original. I am sure, 
if this is the ease, cvcr>' Governor ought to be his own translator, and 
not to trust evcr> thing clear to him in the power of another who may 
either from ignorance, carelessness, or enmity, easily bring down ruin 
on his head 

I have quoted the letter of Hastings, dated the 22nd 
Februar)', i77j, in which he says that the correct meaning 
of one of the two words in the Vizier's letter which had 
been translated by the English term ‘ extirpate ’ was 
‘ expel or remove.’ The original manuscript draft of this 
letter is in the British Museum-. It was corrected by 
Hastings, and parts of it arc in his own handwriting. 
Opposite the words ‘expel or remove,' the word 'ikhrdj' 
is written in the margin, in Persian characters, with the 
obvious intention of showing that this was the expression 
used by the Vizier. This marginal note has every ap¬ 
pearance of having been written at the same tintc with the 
letter itself. 

One more piece of evidence bearing on this subject may 
be noticed. In his ‘History of the Rohilla Afghans,’ 
Hamilton, describing the attack made in 1745 on Ali 
Mohammad, says that ‘ the Emperor resolved, if possible, 
to root out the Afghan freebooters and expel them entirely 
from Katchr,’ and he adds, referring to the Persian manu- 


^ Brilisb Museum MSS. Ko. 29.235. 
This paper has no signature or date, 
but Its author was, I suppose^ WilliAm 
kedfearn, who was Persian Inteq>rcler 
in 1773. He says : ' Two years hare 
elapsed since Mr. i tastings was brought 
to the Bar In Westminster Hall/ The 
]>apcr must therefore have been written 
in 1789. It gives other inustrattons 
of mistakes caused by errors of trans* 
btion. Thus a petty and dependant 
Raja became a ^ King/ and the Be* 
gums of Oudh were all called ^ Prin¬ 
cesses.' With regard to the latter, 
the Interpreter says: 'Everyone most 


remember the cruelties which were 
said to have been inl1icte<l on the 
* Princesses' in the Khord Mahal, or 
Little Seraglio, and which, if they 
were ever exercised at all, were no 
more to be imputed to Mr. Hastings 
than to the government of this coun¬ 
try.’ Many of these so-called 'Prin¬ 
cesses ’ were, he sa>-s, women of the 
lowest dosses, picked up by Shaja- 
ud-daula on his marches, with whom 
DO women of rank would hold com* 
mnnication* 

• MSS. No. 29,13$, vol. y. 
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script on which his work is founded, 'The term in the 
original is istisdl, the casual interpretation of which, upon 
another occasion, into “extirpate” has given rise to great 
and unfounded clamour ; the true meaning is here cxltibitcd, 
both in the translation of it, and in the circumstance to 
which it applies 

The facts that have now been stated appear to me to 
show that one of the expressions translated by ‘extirpate’ 
or ‘ exterminate ’ was certainly and that it is highly 

probable that the other expression which received the same 
tran.slation was '■ikhrnj' 

'Is/isdl,' although often used in Persian, is an Arabic 
word, and Lane, than w horn there is no greater authority 
on Arabic, gives as its signification—uproot, eradicate, 
extirpate, pull up from its roots or foundation, lie gives 
examples showing that the word is used in two senses, 
either to remove from its place or to destroy altogether. 
Wishing to obtain the further judgment of one who could 
speak on such a subject with indisputable authority, 
I submitted the statements of Hastings and the Per¬ 
sian Interpreter to Dr. C. RIcu, Keeper of the Oriental 
Manu.scripLs in the Hritish Museum, with the following 
inquiry:—A.ssuming that in the Persian correspondence 
between the V'izicr and Hastings the word 'isfisdl' was 
applied to the Rohillas in the manner that has been stated, 
docs that word necessarily convey the idea ordinarily 
iniplicd by the English words ‘exterminate’ or ‘extirpate,’ 
that is, that the whole body of the Rohillas was to be 
destroyed and utterly swept away ; or, on the other hand, 
is the explanation of the word ' islisdl' given by Hastings 
and the Interpreter admissible, that the intention was 
merely (in the w'ords of the former) ‘ to expel or remove 
the Rohillas from the country which they occupied, without 
suffering the smallest vestige of their power to remain in 
it.’ Dr. Rieu informed me, in reply, that it is certain 
that the word 'istisdl' by no means necessarily implies any 


^ Hamilton, p. 60. 
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barbarous intention of ‘extermination’ or ‘extirpation.’ 
The word, he said, strictly signifies ‘ uproot,’ and it appeared 
to him that the sense in which it was used by the Vizier 
and Hastings can now best be interpreted by the manner 
in which the ‘uprooting’ of the Rohillas was actually 
carried out. If it be true that, in the words of Mill, ‘every 
one who bore the name of Rohilla was either butchered, or 
found his safety in flight,’ then wc may infer that this was 
the sort of • uprooting' that was contemplated. If. on the 
other hand, it be true, as stated by Hastings, that the 
uprooting’ actually ‘consisted in removing from their 
offices the Rohillas who had the official management of the 
country, and from the country the soldiers who had opposed 
us in the field.’ and that ‘the process was not a sanguinary 
or hard one, as they had only to pass the Ganges to their 
countr>-men on the other side of it,’ then wc may infer that 
the word 'istisaP was used in the sense which Hastings and 
the Interpreter declared that it was intended to bear. 

With regard to the term ' ik/irdj,' it would, Dr. Ricu 
informs me, be correctly rendered by the words of Hastings, 
‘ expel or remove ‘.’ 

So much for the use of the words ‘exterminate’ and 
■extirpate.’ The question remains whether the Rohillas 


^ Dr. Uicu ha^ been enough 

to allow me to (juotc him as my ou« 
thorhy, and he his (has enabled roc 
to siy that no question remains rc- 
girding the (iropcr interpretation of 
these Persian expressions. In referring 
to the translation of the Yiiicr’s letter 
received on the iSih Novcmt)cr, 1773, 
in which the word * exterminate * is 
used, it may l>c noticed that the terra 
'expulsion of the Kobillos^ is three 
times cmj)loyc<l; and it is clear that 
this was intended to have the same 
meaning as ‘exterminotion.' The fol¬ 
lowing passage from Milton gives a 
good llhistration of the sense in which, 
according to Hastings, the word istudt 
was used; 

* Yet half his strength he pul not 
forth, but chocked 


His thunder in mid>volIey; for 
be meant 

Not to destroy, but root them 
out of heaven/ 

It may be Ad<lc<t, that the meaning 
wbiuh the Persian Interpreter says 
that he attached to the wont • exter¬ 
minate/ is even now by no means 
ol>soIcte. Thus, the Century Dic¬ 
tionary gives, os its first meaning, 

* to drive out or away, to banish,* 
and quotes the following illustration; 

* How far in any particular district 
the vanquished were slain, how far 
they were simply driven out, wc never 
con tell. It is enough that they were 
exterminated, got rid of in one tvay 
or another within what now became 
the English border/ E. A, Freeman, 
Amer. Lects. p. 133* 
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were in fact exterminated or extirpated in the sense in 
wliich Mill has used the former term. Me has made it 
appear that his statement is supported by the authority 
of Colonel Champion. I assert, on the other hand, that 
no single authority, whether of Colonel Champion or 
of any otlier person, can be quoted in its support, and 
that it is disproved by the evidence of Colonel Champion 
himself. 

Colonel Champion was examined before the House of 
Commons on the 3rd of May, 17H6. I take from his 
evidence the following questions and answers bearing on 
this particular point:— 

4 

‘Were the military part of the nation, excepting those who fell in 
battle, put to death, or only required to cross the Ganges ? 

‘To the best of my rcmcmbrancei they were only required to cross 
the Ganges. 

‘You have said a considerable number remained in the Kohilla 
country under Faizullah Khan. Can you inform the House about 
what number remained? 

• I cm only answer to the best of my recollection that there might 
be, including followers, about 45,000 men. 

‘ Do not you mean of the whole nation settled in the Rohilla 
country ? 

• Those men that were under arms. 

• Can you inform the Committee about what number of the Kohillas 
were required to pass the Ganges ? 

‘It is impossible for me to ascertain the number, but I suppose 
about ao,ooo, followers included. 

‘ Do you think there were as many fell in battle and slaughtered as 
passed the Ganges ? 

‘ What fell in battle might be about one-cicventh part of what passed 
the Ganges ; I know nothing of any being slaughtered. 

‘Whether any of the Kohillas were pemutted to remain in the 
Rohilla country, except those who remained under the govcniment 
of Faizullah Khan? 

‘ I do not recollect there were. 

‘ Do you understand then that the whole Rohilla nation amounted 
only to those who remained under Faizullah Khan, those who fell in 
battle, and the zo,ooo who crossed the Ganges? 

‘ 13 y no means. 

‘ Wliat then became of the residue? 

‘ If it is meant of the inhabitants of the country, many and many 
thousands remained. I thought the question related only to those in 
arms. 
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‘ Whether any persons were driven across the Ganges except people 
in arms and the followers of the camp and their families ? 

• I do not believe there was a man 

On the 11th May, 1786, Major Balfour, who served under 
Colonel Champion during the campaign, was examined 
before the House of Commons. He said that he supposed 
tliat 20.000 Rohillas in arms had crossed the Ganges after 
tlic treaty with Faizullah Khan, and that the number of 
followers, women, and children, who went with them might 
have amounted to as many more; that they immediately 
solicited protection from their countryman Zabita Khan, 
into whose countr>’ they had gone, and that many of them 
afterwards returned to Rohilkhand and lived there un¬ 
molested. He supposed that between two and three 
thousand Rohillas had been killed in battle, and on being 
asked the question—‘ Do you believe that any Rohillas 
were put to death except those who fell in battle?' he 
answered,—‘ I never heard of one; I believe there were 
none.’ 

Middleton, the English Resident with the Vizier during 
the campaign, was examined before the House of Commons 
on the 22nd May, 1786. He said that ‘he knew of no in¬ 
stance of cruelty, in the course of the war upon the Rohillas, 
either by Shuja-ud-daula or by his orders ; ’ that he under¬ 
stood the article in the treaty with Faizutlah Khan, 
requiring the Rohillas to leave the country to apply only 
to the troops under arms and their chiefs ; that they crossed 
the Ganges into the territory of their countryman, Zabita 
Khan; that many of them, although not publicly per¬ 
mitted, returned to Rohilkhand and either went to Faizullah 
Khan or enlisted in the Vizier’s army. He was asked 
whether ‘ after the Rohilla chiefs had been deprived of the 

' It ii difficult to suppose thftt are hardly intclUgible. This may 
Colonel Champion’s evidence was al« perhaps be to some extent explained 
ways correctly reported. For instance, by the fact that he was in bad health 
he was asked Mvhethcr the Kohilla when he was examined, with, in his 
nation consists of Mahometans or own words,' his memory much weak* 
Hindoos?' and he replied, *1 believe ened.' 
they are Hindoos.* Other answers 
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sov'creignty of the countrj', could any expedient have been 
thought of for disposing of the Rohilla soldiers, cquall)' 
safe for the peace of the country and more favourable to 
them than that of compelling them to cross the Ganges,’ 
and he answered—* I cannot suggest any.* In reply to the 
question, ‘ Have you ever heard whether the Rohilla soldiers 
were averse to that article of the treaty which compelled 
them to cross the Ganges,’ he said, ‘ If they had been 
averse to it, I conceive they had the power of preventing 
Faizullah Khan from acceding to it.’ 

Knough has been said regarding the general charge that 
the Rohillas were exterminated, and that ‘every one who 
boro the name of Rohilla was either butchered, or found 
his safety in flight and in exile.’ The whole story is 
fictitious. There is not a particle of evidence to show that 
any Rohillas were killed c.xccpt those who fell in battle. 
The war ended with a treaty honourable to both parties, 
under which a considerable part of Rohilkhand was restored 
to Rohilla dominion, and the Rohilla state thus founded 
has remained from that day to this in the possession of the 
Rohilla descendants of I'aizullah Khan. The stipulation 
of the treaty, that men actually under arms should leave 
Rohilkhand, was perfectly reasonable. It was necessary 
for the peace of the country, and it involved little hard¬ 
ship, for all that happened to the Rohilla soldiers whon^ 
it affected was that after a march of a few miles they 
crossed the Ganges into the territory of Zabita Khan, 
their own countryman. The facts cannot be summed 
up more accurately than in the words of Hastings, that 
have been already quoted:—‘We conquered the country 
from the conquerors of it, and substituted another rule in 
the place of theirs, upon the same principle of right and 
usage (the right of the war being pre-supposed), as a 
British Commander in Europe would expel the soldiers of 
a conquered town, and garrison it with his own, which by 
the same figure of speech, and with equal propriety, might 
be called an ‘extirpation.’ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CHARGE TH.VT ATROCITIES WERE COMMITTED AND 

DEE'ENDED liV HASTINGS. 

Colonel Champion’s first report of csccsscs Ijy the Vizier’s troops.—The 
replies of H.istiii^ .md of the Govcmnicut.—Colonel Ch.^mpiem’s first report 
of in.iltrcatmciit of the families of Rohilla chiefs.—The reply of the Govern¬ 
ment.—Vnrlher reports from Colonel Champion and letter from Hastinp* ” 
Orders sent to MhldUton reg.nriiing .alleged crticllics of Vizier.—Colonel Ch-am- 
pioii sen<ls further .accounts of maltrc.atmeiil of Hafiz Rahni.at’s family.—Onlers 
of the (loaerniuent.—Failure to obtain from Colonel Champion the informa¬ 
tion called for.—Hastings .again writes to Middleton on the subject. 

T COMIv now to the charge that atrocious cruelties 
were committed, ami that they were, at least in 
part, admitted and defended by Hastings. It is of course 
pos.siblc that this charge might be well founded, although 
the charge of e.xtcrminating the Rohillas might be false. 
Among all the accusations brought against Hastings, and 
usually believed on the authority of Burke, and Mill, and 
Macaulay to be true, no accusation has thrown such 
odium on his character as that which dcsciibcs the 
manner in which he received Colonel Champion’s reports 
of the cruelties committed in the war, and in which he 
excused and defended them. 

The first reference to any excesses of the troops of the 
Vizier is contained in a private letter from Hastings, sent 
in reply to one written by Colonel Champion when the 
army entered Rohilkhand, and before the defeat of the 
Rohillas. Colonel Champion's letter is not forthcoming, 
but it is clear from the reply of Hastings, from the in¬ 
structions of the Government, and from other papers, that 
the Vizier had given orders for the devastation of the 
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country, but that the KngUsh Commander protested 
against them and succeeded, after a short time, in stopping 
their execution. Hastings, in his letter, wrote as follow s :— 

On this occasion I cannot omit to t.ike notice of the sensible and 
humane counsel which you gave to the Vizier on the orders issued by 
him for laying waste the Rohilla country, a measure which would have 
reflected equal dishonour on our anns and reproach on his authority 
had it been continued. You wisely judged that to effect the conquest 
of the country it was almost as necessary to conciliate the minds of 
the people as to defeat the actual rulers 

Colonel Champion’s despatch announcing the defeat of 
the Rohillas reached Calcutta on the 9th May ; it said 
nothing of any atrocities, but Hastings, in the answer of 
the Government, written on the same day, took the oppor¬ 
tunity of referring to the corre.spondcncc which had passed 
between himself and Colonel Champion, and of repeating 
olTicially the commendation which he had already given 
privately to Colonel Champion. 

‘ \yc are exceedingly happy,’ it w.as said, ‘ to learn from the com¬ 
munications which the President has made to us, that you have in the 
course of the campaign been so attentive to mainUiin the strictest 
order and discipline among the troops, and that you from the be¬ 
ginning opposed, and at last obtained a slop to be put to the devasta¬ 
tion of the Rohilla country by the army of the Vizier; a mistaken 
policy altogether incompatible with the design of the war, and re¬ 
pugnant to humanity, and we have a sensible pleasure in testifying 
our entire approbation of your conduct in this respect*.’ 

The first reference made by Colonel Champion, after the 
defeat of the Rohilla.s, to any maltreatment of the people 
of the country generally, or of individuals, is found in a 
letter to the Select Committee, from the camp near Bareilly, 
dated the 4th May, 1774. The greater part of the letter, 


* l*hu letter U printe<l by 
V0I. t. |>. 420, and there is a MS. copy 
of It in the 13 ritL>h Museum. The 
date, t 6 ih May, is evidently a mistake 
for 6th May. The letter begins by 
saying that Hastings bad, on the 
morning on %yhich he wrote, received 
from the Vizier the news of the defeat 
of the Kohillas, and that he would 


not wait for Colonel Champion's con* 
finnation of the news before congra¬ 
tulating him on the victory. The 
letter from the Vizier arrived on the 
Otb May. 

* Letter to Colonel Champion, 
dated 9th May, 1774, MS. Records, 
India Office; Forrest's Selections, 
vol. i. p, loi. 
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which is a long one, dealt with other matters, but it con¬ 
tained the following sentences :— 

‘ Jt is s.iid that Ahmad Kh.m has given his countr)*, which lies 
between Diindi Khan's and Zabita Khan’s, to the King, and indeed 
the treatment of the family of Hafiz will perfectly justify the other 
chiefs in evcr>' step they can take to avoid coming under the power of 
Sliuja-ud-daula. This much 1 am under the necessity of declaring, 
that I am greatly afraid the \‘i7ier*s behaviour to the family of the 
Nabob llafi/ Kahmat Khan, and to the inhabitants of his counlr>s will 
render our connection with him reproachful to us, and tend to lessen 
that rcputiition of our justice which bad heretofore prevailed in these 
countries'.* 

An official reply to this letter was sent by Hastings on 
the 2^ri\ May. I may here observe that the average length 
of time in which letters from the camp in Rohilkhand 
reached Calcutta, a distance of nearly a thousand miles, 
was about seventeen days, and in the rainy season it was 
more. Answers to letters were seldom received in much less 
than six weeks. So far as postal communication was con¬ 
cerned, Rohilkhand was then about as far from Calcutta as 
it is now from London, and this must be remembered in 
considering the means actually possessed by Hastings of 
controlling proceedings at the seat of war. 

‘In Iwo parajijr.-iphs of your letter before us,’ he wrote to Colonel 
Ch.impion, ‘you barely mention the Viricr's treatment of the family of 
H.afiz R.ihmat ; but in the last place where you notice it you draw an 
inference that “ it u ill render our connection with tlie \'iricr reproach¬ 
ful to us, and tend to lessen that reput.Uion of our justice which had 
heretofore prevailed in these countries.’ Where so serious a con¬ 
clusion was to be deduced, we cannot but lament that being witbheUl 
from a knowledge of the premises on which it is grounded, should 
disqualify us from passing a judgment. It has been an invariable 
maxim in the policy of the Contpany’s government, in the execution 
of any enterprises which they have undertaken in behalf of their allies, 
to interpose their protection in favour of the contiucrcd princes, for 
the security of their lives and honour ; and it will unquestionably be 
the care and attention of this Administration to adhere to this maxim, 
which has greatly contributed to the reputation of the British name, 
and to perform what may be incumbent on them on the present 
occision. We desire, therefore, to be immediately advised of the 
p.articulars of the treatment which, you allude to, Uiat we may judge of 

' Fifth Report, App. No. Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 103. 
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the measures proper to be adopted. In the interim* wc recommend 
to you to UTi'C, in your own behalf, and in the name of the Hoard* 
such remonstrances to the \'i2ier, against any rigorous treatment of 
the KohilJa chiefs and their families as you may think the occasion to 
require. F’rom the readiness which the \'izicr testified in a former 
instance, to be influenced by your advice and persuasion* we flatter 
ourselves we may expect the same good fruits from your interposition 
now 

A few days after these orders had been despatched, 
Hastings received a private letter from Colonel Champion* 
dated the 10th May, enclosing an official request that he 
might be allowed to return to Calcutta. 

‘Not only do I wish,’ he wrote, Mo get down as soon as possible 
to put my little affairs in the best order for my return to Europe, 
but I must be candid enough to unbosom myself to you freely, 
and confess that the nature of the scr%'icc, and the terms on which 
1 have been employed, this campaign Iiave been inexpressibly dis¬ 
agreeable. The authority given to the \'i2ier over your army has 
totally absorbed that degree of consequence due to my station. My^ 
hands have been lied up from giving protection or asylum to 
the miserable. I have been obliged to give a deaf car to the 
lamentable cries of the widow and fatherless, and to shut iny eyes 
against a wanton display of violence and oppression, of inhumanity 
and cruelty. The Companj-^s interest constrained me in public to 
stifle ihe workings of iny feelings, but I must give them vent in private. 
Though wc had no active part in his base proceedings, yet it is well ^ 
known th.al the success of our arms gave him the power of perpetrating 
these enormities; and I much fear, that our being even silent spect¬ 
ators of such deeds will redound to the dishonour of our nation, and 
impress all Ilinclostan with the most unfavourable opinion of our 
Government. As matters now arc, I know of no remedy that would 
so cflectually re-establish our character for justice and clemency as 
your taking the family of Hafiz under the wings of your mercy and 
protection, and influencing the Nabob to make provision for them in 
some degree suitable to their birth. It would affect your sensibility 
too much were 1 to descend to particulars ; let it suffice, that the 
Nabob Mohabbat Khan, the eldest son, and the rest of the family of 
Hafiz, who are under close confinement (the Hegums and other 
women included), have been driven to the necessity of making private 
supplications for a little rice and water. I wish, my friend, to leave 
scenes which none but the merciless Shuja can bear without heart- 
bleeding pain. Relieve me, therefore, as soon as possible and oblige, 
yours, &c. ^ - 

• Fifth Report, App. No. 27. In his official letter, dated loth 

« Fifth Kcporl, App. No. 45; For- May, Colonel Champion wrote as 

real’s SclectiODS, vol. ii. p. 286. follows: ‘ITjcre is not a single enemy 
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A reply to this letter was immediately sent by Hastings. 
On the 27th May, he wrote to Colonel Champion in the 
following terms:— 

* I am cxtrcMiicly sorr>’ that the line which was drawn to separate 
your authority from the Vizier’s has been productive of such grievous 
consequences as you mention. It never could have been suspected by 
the lU>ar<i that their cirdirs tr)you would have tied up your hands from 
protecting the miserable* stopped your ears to the cries of the widows 
and fatherless, or j>hui your eyes against the wanton display of op¬ 
pression anti cruelly. 1 am totally at a loss to distinguish w lie re in 
their <irdcrs have laid you under any greater restraint than your pre« 
tlcccssors. No authority which the Hoard could have given you could 
be Capable of preventing the c flee Is you mention, since they could 
give ytm no control over the actions of the Vizier further than the 
weight and influence of your counsel and advice. The orders under 
u hich you at present act leave to the Vizier the power of directing the 
sendees to be performed, but leave you master of the means of per* 
forming them. This clear distinction of your respective powers was 
formed to prevent all disputes, by removing every subject of doubt. 
If, in the exercise of his authority, the Vizier is guilty of oppression 
and other excesses, he alone, as the agent, is culpable of it. You have 
a right, and it is your duly, to remonstrate against any part of his 
conduct, which may either dishonour the sendee or pro>‘e prejudical 
to the Ciuninon interest, but I protest 1 do not know what you could 
do more, or what the whole Hoard, personally present and invested 


ill anus throughout all these countries, 
so that the se^^icc of the camjvaign 
effectually over. After the fivers 
shall have swelled, the army will not 
l>c able to act in the held till the Iks 
giriiung <»f I>ccemlK?r; and as the 
situalu'u of my affairs ver\’ prosugly 
urgcx the iKccs>it) (»f my prc^‘iKC at 
Cahiitta. J niu to request )OU uill 
favour ITK* with your |H.Tinb>iun to 
return to the I’rcsidtncy, and to corn* 
mit the charge of the army to C*oh»iicl 
Gallicz in my absence.* lie >vas t<dil 
in reply, m the 3rd June, (hat he was 
|»cnnitle<l to return to Calcutta * when¬ 
ever he thought the circumstances of 
the campaign, as well as his own con¬ 
venience, would allow*. Fifth Report, 
Apj>. No. zy. In his letter written 
after his return to Calcutta, on the 
30lh January, 1775, he gave another 
and in the opinion of Hastings the 
true reason for bl$ wish to leave the 


command of the army:—had very 
early signihed to the Governor how 
cxccc<Ungly disagreeable I found my 
situntiou. The Qnli.an<Home manner 
in which, 1 must be jvirxloncd to say, 
1 thought m)self treater), on account of 
the impropriety that had apjicarcnl to 
me in repiKing a greater trust in the 
ViricT than in the Company*s Com* 
mandcr-in-Chief, bad dclennincd me 
to return to the Presidency, as soon as 
the rivers should have swclletl, cither 
to h.ivc matters put upon a more 
Wcoming footing or to have taken my 
leave for Mngland, which in ease of 
failure in this particular I had resolved 
to do even if DO sticcessor should arrive.* 
5th Report, App. No. 45 j Forrest’s 
Selections, vol. 1. p. ZZ5. The dis¬ 
satisfaction of Colonel Champion with 
the position assigned to him has been 
already noticed. See p. 130. 
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with their full authority, could do more. They could exercise no 
coercive power over the V'izier without committing a violence equal to 
any of these we should complain of. The picture you have given of 
the Vizier's conduct, though general and allusive only, is shocking to 
humanity; but surely your advice and strenuous remonstrance against 
acts of oppression and wanton cruelty ought to prove some restraint, 
and, if not, would be a justification of your conduct. You have atTorded 
the insmnee, at the commencement of your present operations, when 
the Vizier put a stop to the ravages of the country at your intercession. 
I have addressed the Vizier in the strongest tenns on the subject of 
his general conduct, alluded to in your letters. If you will point out 
any other more effectual remedy to such proceedings, or any addition 
which could be given to your authority, not liable to the objection of 
establishing a divided power or an unjust usurpation of his authority, 
I will gladly agree to it; but to take the family of Hafiz R.ihmat 
immediately under our protection would furnish him with a just plea 
to refuse his compliance with the stipulation made for the present 
service, as it would be in effect to conquer the country for the 
Company, and not for him. The Vizier would have cause to suspect, 
and the world would adopt the same belief, that with the person of the 
hereditary claimant of the country vve meant to reserve a right, at 
some convenient period, to take possession from him ; and while such 
an opinion prevailed, neither could he establish government in it, nor 
remain steady in his confidence and fidelity towards us. On better 
recollection, I have declined writing to the Vizier myself on this 
subject, as intimated in the beginning of this paragraph, lest the 
solicitude I might express on account of the family of Hafiz Rahm.at 
should increase their misfortunes, but I have instructed Mr. .Middleton 
to make the strongest representation on this subject, which will 
perhaps have a better effect than anything I could s.ay from myself'.’ 

On the same day on which thi.s letter was written, Hast¬ 
ings wrote to Middleton, the Resident with the Vizier. 

‘Colonel Champion,’ he said, ‘complains of the conduct of the 
Vizier in suffering, and even ordering his troops to ravage the country, 
and in his cruel treatment of the family of Hafiz Rahmat. This is a 
subject on which I cannot write to the Vizier. It might widen the 
breach between him and the Commander-in-Chief, and probably 
influence the Nabob to some private revenge on the unhappy remains 
of Hafiz Rahinat’s family. I desire, therefore, that you will take an im¬ 
mediate occasion to remonstrate with him against every act of cruelty 
or wanton violence. The country is his, and the people his subjects. 
They claim by that relation his tcndcrcst regard and unreinittcd 
protection. The family of Hafiz Rahmat have never injured him, but 
have a claim to bis protection in default of that of which he has 

‘ Private letter, British Museum MSS. 29,117 ; Gleig, vol. i. p. 425. 

O 
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deprived them. Tell him that the English manners arc abhorrent 
of ever)’ species of inhumanity and oppression, and enjoin the gentlest 
treatment of a vanquished enemy. Require and entreat his obscr\’ancc 
of this principle towards the family of Hafiz. Tell him my instructions 
to you ; generally, but urgently, enforce the same maxims; and that no 
part of his conduct will operate so powerfully in winning the affections 
of the English as instances of benevolence and feeling for others. If 
these arguments do not prevail, you may inform him directly that you 
have my orders to insist upon a proper treatment of the family of 
Hafiz Rahmat, since in our alliance with him our national character 
is involved in every act which subjects his own to reproach; that I 
shall publicly exculpate this Government from the imputation of as¬ 
senting to such a procedure, and shall reserve it as an objection to 
any future eng.jgcmcnls with him when the present service shall have 
been accomplished 

I shall show further on how the instructions of Hastings 
were carried out, and shall give Middleton’s account of the 
representations made by him to the Vizier. 

On the i«th May, Colonel Champion, in a letter that 
has already been quoted, referred in angry terms to the 
plunder of the country, but these statements must be 
received with caution, bccau.se, as I have shown, they were 
not made on account of the Vizier’s inhumanity, but on the 
ground that no share of the plunder had been given to the 
British troops. 

On the 28th May, when Colonel Champion reported to 
Hastings the proposals made by Kaizullah Khan with the 
object of terminating the war, he wrote as follows :— 

‘ Above .V lakh of people have deserted their .abodes in consequence 
of the dcfc.at of H.afiz; they will ever seek .an opportunity of returning; 
sixty or seventy thousand of them, though few in arms, arc with 
FaizulKah Klian, in a pl.acc surrounded by a jungle and .almost in- 
accessible 

» FifthRcporl, App. No. jy; Glcig, hundred ihousand people fled from 
V0I. i.p, 438. their homes to pcstilcntiftl junglee^ 

* Fifth Report, App. No. a?. It preferring fftmine, and fever, and the 

is interesting to trace the processes haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of 

of famotis artists. These words of him to whom an English and a 

Colonel Champion were the basis, Christian Govemmart had, for shame- 

and there is certainly no other, for ful lucre, sold their substance, and 

the following high sounding sen* their blood, and the honour of their 

tcnce of htacaolay; " More than a wives and daughters.* 
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It is very probable that this was substantially true, but 
Mill was altogether wrong when he quoted tlie .statement 
as a proof of the \'izier’s cruelty towards the Rohillas. 
It obviou.sly referred to the Hindu inhabitants of the 
country-, and not to the Rohillas, and, e\ cn with respect 
to the former, Colonel Champion had no intention of 
making any charge against the Vizier. He mentioned the 
fact incidentally as an illustration of the difficulties with 
which the Vizier had to deal. I have already c.xplained 
that it was the established custom in Rohilkhand for 
the people, when danger threatened, to go off with their 
families and their cattle and their valuablc.s, and take 
refuge in the comparatively safe country within easy reach 
in the Tardi and forest below the hills. It was the more 
certain that they would do so in the earlier parts of this 
campaign, in April and ISIay, because at that season there 
arc no important crops on the ground, and almost all 
agricultural operations arc suspended. 

On the 12th June, Colonel Champion sent his reply to 
the letter of the 23rd May, in which he had been ordered 
by Hastings to furni.sh full particulars of the maltreat¬ 
ment to which Hafiz Rahmat’s family had been sub¬ 
jected. He began by stating that one of his objects 
had been ‘to be invested with full authority to cfl'cctually 
prevent the Vizier from perpetrating any enormity, under 
the shield of our force, that could in any degree redound to 
the discredit of our reputation.’ 

‘ In compliance,’ he went on to say, ‘ with the Board's desire, 1 .am 
now to mention a very unpIcasing subject The Vizier's treatment of 
the family of Hafiz Kahmat, &c., ihc inhumanity and dishonour with 
which they, Mahibullah Khan, his brotlier Fatchull-ih Khan, late pro¬ 
prietors of this city and country, and their families have been used is 
well known over all these parts ; a relation of them would swell this 
letter to an immense size, and withal prove very disagreeable reading. 

I send you translations of two letters and copy of the third, which 
affecting as they are, will convey but a faint idea of the treatment these 
unhappy people have met with. 1 could not help comp.-issionating such 
unparalleled misery, and my requests to the Vizier to show lenity were 
frequent, but as fruitless as were those advices which I almost hourly 
gave him regarding the destruction of the villages, with respect to which 

O % 
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I am now constrained to declare, that thoujjh he always promised as 
fairly as I could wish, yet he di<l not obseiae one of them, nor cease to 
overspread the country' with flames till three days after the fate of 
Hafiz Rahinat was decided ; but, gentlemen, “as in all points except¬ 
ing such as immediately respect the operations in the field, he is 
solely empowered to prescribe,** the reputation of the Hrilish name is 
in his hands, and the line which has been laid down for me is very 
clear. The above families have been despatched to Fairabad, that 
their maltreatment might not be so g'cncrally known to u$. I have, 
however, frequent accounts of them, and it will give me the most 
sensible pleasure that you stretch forth the hand of benevolence 
cflcctually 10 relieve them from so indescribable a misery; and that 
you may the better devise the means of so doing, without subjecting 
them to greater itusfortuncs, I am to inform you that every* appli¬ 
cation of mine in their favour, though professedly taken in good part 
by the \'izicr, yet only served to procure them more rigorous treat¬ 
ment 

'Fhe letters referred to by Colonel Champion were from 
the sons of Dundi Khan and from the wife of Rah- 

mat ; the latter I fjive in extenso :— 

* The Knglish gentlemen, renowned through Mindostan for justice, 
equity, and compassionating the miserable. Hafiz Rahmat Khan for 
forty years governed this countiy*. and the very* beasts of the forest 
trembled at his bravely*. The will of God is resistless. He is slain, 
and to his children not an atom remains, hut they arc cast from their 
habitations, naked, exposed to the winds, the heats, and the burning 
sand, and perishing from want of even rice and water. How shall I 
either write or speak my condition ? My sighs dry my ink and scorch 
my paper. ’Tis evident as the sun, the English arc brave and merci¬ 
ful, and whosoever lluy subdue, their children they preserve, who 
forget their sorrows by the kind trc.Unicnt they receive ; nor draw 
they the sword in an unjust cause. Yesterday I was mistress of an 
hundred thoiisiuul people. To-day I am in want even of a cup of 
water, and where I coinmandctl 1 am a prisoner* Fortune is fickle ; 
she raises the hunddc and lowers the exalted ; but I am innocent, and 
if any one is guilty it is Hafiz. But why should the children be 
punished for the errors of their father? I am taken like a beast in a 
snare, without resting place by night, or shade by day. From you, 
sir, I hope justice and compassion, for I am as a bird confined in a 
cage ; *tis better to give up life by the dagger than famish thus by 
hunger and thirst. You, I hope, sir, will reflect on my state, or 
my misfortunes will be doubled. I have nothing left. Pardon this 
paper V 


^ Fifth Report, App. No. 37. in Appendix No. 27, Fifth Report. 

* These two letters will be fotmil The extract which 1 have given from 
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In another private letter to Hastings, dated the 13th June, 
1774, Colonel Champion wrote as follows:— 

‘ I am most heartily disposed to believe that the Board did lun sus¬ 
pect their orders could have such consequences as have fallen out ; 
they could not have foreseen so sudden and so total an expulsion and 
downfall of a whole race of people ; they could not have supposed that 
a man, exalted and supported by British arms, could pay so very hnle 
deference to the advices and counsel of a British Commander : nor 
was it possible to conceive that a man, who had himself tested the 
gall of misfortune, should be so totally unmindful of the unbounded 
and unparalleled grace shown to him, as to delight in ilenying a single 
ray of benevolence to others- Such, however, has been the case, ax^d 
in due intimation of it 1 have discharged that which was incumbent 
upon me. 1 too can say that the Nabob, as the agent of oppression, 
is alone culpable. But, whilst all Asia knows that the Knglidh gave 
him the rod, and whilst they in vain look up to them as those who 
ought, if not direct the application, at least to present an ill use being 
made of that rod, will they not reasonably conclude that the sc<»urgcs 
which the agent gives are connived at ? W ill they not Si\y that tvcr>» 
English chief is another Sujah ? It is not to me what restraints were 
laid on my predecessors; none of them were ever in similar circum- 


Colonel Champion's letter of the J 4th 
Jtmc, 1774, sliouhl be eompnied with 
the quotations frum it which Mill 
has piorc:»M;cl to make. (See p. 
Colonel Champion charged the Vulcr 
w ith ill treatment of the family ol Hahz 
Kahxnat Khan an<l of the two sons 
of DuihIj Khan and their families ; 
he said nothing of cruelty to the 
Kohillas generally. Mill desired to 
quote aiiihority for the statement 
tliat, in accor<iance with the declared 
intention of the Vizier and Hast¬ 
ings to exterminate the Kohillas, 
they had been treated with atro- 
cioua cruelty. Colonel Cham]>ion, 
neither in this letter nor in any other, 
had rnadc any such general charge; 
but there was oneway hy which Mill's 
object could l>e gained. Those parts 
of Colonel Champion's letter were 
suppressed which showed that he was 
referring solely to the treatment of par¬ 
ticular individuals. It was thus made 
to ap|>car that the terms * inhumaiiily 
and dishonour,' and 'unparalleled 
misery,' bad been applied by Colonel 


Champion to the Kohillas generally, 
'the late pro]>rietors of the coujitry,* 
whereas tliey wvre oidy ajq)[icd in 
fact to the treatment of the iv^o sons 
of I)undi Khan and their Ciniilas, 
and to the family of llafiz K.ilim.at. 
I Ia%iiig put Colonel Champion V words 
into a bha|>c m which they suited his 
puq)ose, .Mill quotes them in support 
of the statement that 'every one who 
bore the name of Kiihilla was either 
butchered, or found his safety in (light 
or exile.' Colonel Champion on one 
occasion only charged the Vizier with 
any sort of cruelty towards the Ko- 
billas generally, and even this charge 
referred only to their soldiers after 
the defeat of llafiz Kahinat. In his 
letter dated 30th January, 1775, 
written after his return to Calcutta, 
be said that the Vizier bad refused 
to give assistance in transporting 
their wounded to the English hos¬ 
pitals or in burying Ibcir dead, f ifth 
Keport, App. No. 45; Tonest’s 
Selections, vol. i. p. 343. See hi/. 
p. 205. 
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stances, nor do the grievances which I have represented against from 
public views (for I could for a time sacrifice, or at least conceal, my 
own private feelings) appear lo me to have at all been without a pre¬ 
ventative, nay an easy and effectual one, and that too without coercive 
means, or being liable to the objection of any usurpation of the 
Vizier's authority, which I am as far from desiring as yourself. . . . 
I am glad you did not address the Vizier concerning the family of 
Hafiz; your good sense figured circumstances as they really were. I 
did not mean or s;iy that Hafiz's family should be rendered indepen¬ 
dent of Sujah Uoulah. i wrote to Mr. Hastings requesting that he 
would Ukc them under his protection, by influencing the Nabob *‘lo 
make provision for them in some degree suitable to their birth.*' They 
themselves proposed that any or as many of the sons as the Nabob 
pleased should remain in his hands, but prayed him not to dishonour 
the Hegum and other women, by dragging them about the country to 
be loaded with the scoffs of his rabble and otherwise still worse used ; 
but he was deaf, maugre all my entreaties, which you will find, by my 
letter of the t2lh, were also ineffectual with regard to the destruction 
of the villages ; a circumstance with respect to which I am now sorry 
I did not undeceive you sooner, but it proceeded from a real dis¬ 
inclination to enlarge upon his excesses, which lias also prevented me 
from descending to the particulars of his conduct 

Colonel Champion’s letter of the I2lh June was laid be¬ 
fore the Select Commitcc by Hastings on the ist July, with 
the following memorandum :— 

‘ Tlic President infonns the Commiilce that on the first mention 
made by Colonel Champion of the cruelties exercised by the Vizier 
upon the family of Hafiz Kahmat, he sent instructions to the Resident, 
of which he begs leave to record the following copy, which he flatters 
himself the Committee will judge to have been the most likely to prove 
effectual for the relief of their distress, and the only means which on 
such occasion he could have taken to have influenced the Vizier to a 
more generous conduct *.’ 

Hastings was much dissatisfied with Colonel Champion’s 
answer, and it seemed to him that the cruelties imputed to 
the Vizier were being used as a means of compelling the 


' PaiH'rs on the Rohilln war, India 
OIRcc Library. A part of this Idler 
WftB quoted by Clavering, Monson, 
and Francis, in their letter to tlic 
Court of Directors, dated 30th Novem¬ 
ber, 1774. See if$/. p. aa;. It was 
originally a private letter, but was 


brought on official record by Hastings. 
Fifth Report, App. No. 45. 

* Fifth Report, App. No..37. The 
letter to Middleton, to which Hast¬ 
ings here refers, has been given on 
p. 193. 
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Government to give to Colonel Champion the increased 
powers which he had long been anxious to obtain, and the 
refusal of which had from the first been strongly resented 
by him. Hastings had resolved to listen to no such 
demands, and the correspondence going on regarding 
the claims of the army to a share of the plunder 
of the conquered country made him the less disposed to 
place confidence in Colonel Champion’s impartiality or 
discretion. A reply was sent on the ist July to his letter. 
The Government refused to give him any additional autho¬ 
rity. He was told that the Government itself possessed 
no such power of absolute control over the actions of the 
Vizier as he appeared to wish to e.xercise, and that much 
less could such power be delegated to the Commander of 
the army ; that if it were otherwise, we should become the 
masters instead of the allies of the Vizier, and 

^ the Cominander-in-Chicf would become the arbiter of peace and 
war. ... At present wc stand thus with the Vizier : we have engaged 
to support and assist him in a specific service, and stipulated for a 
certain compensation to the Company; when that service shall be 
performed, the conijucred countrj', its riches, its inhabitants, and all 
other acquisitions must be at his disposal, nor have we a right by our 
agreement to interfere. If indeed it should happen that elevated by 
successes, and secure under our protection, he should in the exercise 
of his .authority commit such enormities as wc should deem unworthy 
of the character of our ally, we would not fail in that case to remon¬ 
strate against them, and take such other steps as should appear best 
adapted for bringing him to a more just sense of propriety in bis con¬ 
duct, but wc should not esteem ourselves cither obliged or entitled to 
interfere with authority, or to put power into the hands of our Com- 
inandcr-in-Chicf effectually to prevent any measure in the manage¬ 
ment of his own affairs, which he should think fit to pursue. • . . The 
intemperate and tyrannical conduct of the Vizier after his conquest, as 
you have represented, cannot fail to prove highly dissatisfactory to us, 
and although wc do not regard ourselves either as answerable for his 
actions, or obliged absolutely to interfere for restraining them, yet wc 
should have been glad to have been furnished with such materials as 
would enable us, upon good grounds, to expostulate with him on the 
Injustice and impropriety of such a conduct. It was in this view that 
wc requested you to acquaint us with the instances of his cruelties, 
but wo confess ourselvescxceedingly disappointed in receiving, instead 
of a precise account of facts, only three letters of loose declamation, 
which however pathetically written, contain not one single instance of 
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the Vizier's particular cruelty towards the family of Hafiz, and indeed 
express only such sentiments as we can easily conceive to exist in the 
breasts of that unfortunate family, from rcflcctinj,' on the sad reverse of 
their fortune alone, without sulTering any peculiar hardship in their 
case, or uncommon act of oppression in the \‘izicr. For this reason, 
we repeat our desire to be furnished with a particular account of the 
treatment which the fatnily of Hafiz has received, and we shall then 
take such steps for their relief as the circuntstanccs shall require. In 
the meantime, we hope that the remonstrances which the President 
infiirms us he has directed the Resident to m.ikc to the Vizier on this 
subject, will be sufficient to render any more direct interposition need¬ 
less. We conclude with taking imticc of an expression in your letter 
which, in our judgment, conveys a reflection equally improper and 
unjust. It is that in which you say “ the reputation of the British name 
is in the hands of the \'izicr.” If this were the case, we who ])ut it 
into his hands woidd undoubtedly stand responsible to our country 
and employers for the wanton prostitution of so precious a trust. Ilut 
wc di) not agree that wc have in any shape left the national honour at 
his disposed, or that the British name can be affected by any of his 
actions, indc(>endent of us. Our engagements with the N’izicr arc 
clearly defined, and such as we can justify on principles of sound 
policy ami attention to the Company’s interest. Wc afford him our 
assistance; our honour wc commit into no hands but yours, where wc 
trust it is perfectly safe, and that by your conduct in tbc field, and by 
m.iintaining discipline among tlic tniops, the British name will acquire 
new lustre, and the campaign be the means of spreading more wide 
our national reputation, unconnected with that of the Vizier'.’ 

Although Colonel Champion remained in Kohilkhand 
for several months after he received these orders, he never 
sent the ‘particular account of the treatment which the 
family of llnfi/, had received,’ and which the Government 
had called upon him to furnish. When, on the 3rd of May, 
17«6, he was examined before the Mouse of Commons, he 
was asked whether this was true, and he replied :— 

‘ In answer to that tjucstion, I must observe tliat repc.vtcdly, before 
the d.»lc of ih.tl letter and afterwards, 1 tliought the remonstrances I 
inatie were sufficient, and therefore did not comply with the orders I 
received/ 

He sent no reply at all until the 3rd September, when he 
referred to the subject in the following terms: — 

‘ It IS true, gentlemen, that declamation is usual in representing dis¬ 
tress ; and therefore I should not have been surprised that the letters 

‘ Fifth Rqwrt, App. No. aj-. 
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which I transmitted to you had but little effect on your perceptions, if 
I had not at the same time attested the truth of the complaints, which 
1 \vi\\ venture to say bear more than one or two instances of cniclty ; I 
might add others, such as these unhappy captives being driven to the 
necessity of supplicating and receiving alms from myself and gentle¬ 
men of my family to purchase sustenance ; their even begging for 
water to drink, their struggling who should first be served with it, &c. 
In short, the gross maltreatment of these families amounts to an 
axiom in the minds of the English army, and even in the Vizier’s own 
troops 

When this letter from Colonel Champion arrived, Hast¬ 
ings, hopeless apparently of getting from Colonel Champion 
the distinct statement of facts which he had demanded, again 
wrote to the Resident. 

* I enclose,* he said, * an extract from a letter of Colonel Champion 
to the Select Committee, on the subject of which 1 am earnestly 
solicitous to have the fullest and most certain information. The 
enormities he insists upon are of a nature that I think could nut have 
escaped your observation. The Colonel must receive every inform¬ 
ation of this kind at second hand, and he may be deceived or circum¬ 
stances may be much exaggerated ; but his representation is peremp¬ 
tory and positive, and the Vizier must appear in the darkest colours 
on our records if what the Colonel affirms stands uncontroverted. I 
wish the truth to appear, neither glossed by favour nor blackened by 
prejudice; let me therefore beg of you to furnish me with the fullest 
information you can obtain of the Vizier’s treatment of the family of 
Hafiz, &c., and to support your accounts with the strongest proofs 
that can be produced. Hitherto the circumstances of tliat kind which 
you have had to mention have been satisfactory 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 28, This letter has been printed by 

* Letter dated a^th September, Cleig, not quite accurately, vol. 1. 

J774, liritlsh Museum MSS. 29,135. P 44i* 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE Ctl.MiGE THAT ATROCITIES WERE COMMITTED AND 
DEFENDED HY HASTINGS [couHnucd). 

Knlschooil of the chnrf’cs Haslin|*s.“»Complaints of Colonel Cham* 

pion the VUIcr ftftrr the close of the wnr.—C>thcr evidence rcj^anling 

the aueltJcs said to have l>ccn commitlc<l.—rhe reports of Middleton in reply 
to the orders of Hastings.—Kvidence of Colonel Champion and other ofTrceis 
taken before the Council.—nainllton’s niMorv*.—-Statements by the Viticr.— 
Accounts by the son of llafiz Kahmat.—The Sair ul-Muiakhcrin.—Mill's 
enUunnks ajjain^t llastinj^.—The truth regarding the conduct of the war.— 
1 'hc war conducted with unusual humanity. 

T 11 A VE quoted every report made by Colonel Champion 
from the beginninjj to the end of the war, respecting 
atrocities committed by the Vizier, and I have shown the 
manner in which every report w.as treated by Hastings. 
The falsehood of the charge that these atrocities were 
defended by him has, I think, been made clear. 

I shall now show what further evidence respecting the 
conduct of the war is on record, and I shall first refer to 
statements made by Colonel Champion himself after the 
war was over. 

In November 1774, Shvija-ud-daula sent to Hastings a 
letter filled with complaints against the English Com- 
mander-in-Chief and hi.s troops. The new Government 
hatl then come into power, and a copy of the Vizier’s 
letter was given to Colonel Champion. On the 30th 
January, 1775, he sent to the Council a long letter, 
full of violent invective against the Vizier, refuting the 
charges brought by him and explaining his own pro- 
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cecdings in great detail, but jn most confused and rambling 
style. I shall quote everything in his letter which bears 
upon the subject of the Vizier’s cruelties :— 

‘ The war was over early in October. There remained no more 
towns to plunder, no new discovered hoards of treasure to dig u(>, no 
unhappy man to rob of his wealth, no miserable woman of her 
niirnent. ... I submit whether the giving up the rights of the army 
[to a share of plunder] was not in e/Tcct sacrificing the interest of our 
nation, inasmuch as the riches of the individuals contribute to the 
support of the State. But passing over this remarkable complaisance 
to the X'izicr as inexplicable, we shall inarch from Pilibhic and accoin* 
pany His Excellency towards Bisauli, dragging in triumph the dis¬ 
consolate Begum and children of the brave but unfortunate Hafiz, the 
widow of his eldest son Inayat Khan, the wife of his eldest sur¬ 
viving son, Mohabbat Khan, and some hundreds of miserable captive 
women on carts. Leaving Bareilly and Aonia behind us, and trusty 
slaves of His Excellency to sec the inhabitants indiscriminately plun¬ 
dered for the behoof of their master, wc arrived at Bisauli, when the 
whole army were witnesses of scenes that cannot be described. . . . 
The propositions [of Faizullah Khan] were not, il^s true, agreeable to 
the Vizier ; they were not favountblc to his ambitious designs, nor to 
his inliuinan plan of extirpation. I informed the (tovemor of Sujah 
having received them with disdain, and when I candidly tol<l His 
Excellency that I should act in the matter agreeably to the orders 
of Government, he aniicipaied the answer which 1 received by s.iying 
that “ .Mr. Hastings will toil you as I do.** But though His Excellency 
gave himself the liberty of divining this, how was it possible that 
1 should believe that wc were to consult the Vizier's interest and 
aggrandizement only ? 1 could not, as a Company’s scrv.ant. give place 
to such an idea. 1 know that Sujah’s acquisitions in plunder have 
exceeded the expenses of the campaign, even including the forty lakhs 
which tic had jiromised to p;iy to the Company. I had with regret 
obscnp'cd that the p.art the English took in the w*ar brought their 
national character into the highest disrepute. 1 had remarked, and 
all the officers of the army had remarked, that His Excellency’s haughti¬ 
ness increased with the power w'hich wc put into his hands. . « 

I have alre^idy fully confuted the Vizier's calumnies, but I shall never¬ 
theless glance over His Excellency's letter once more and take notice 
of such parts as may have hitherto escaped me, ** Consider, my 
friend,'^ says His Excellency repeatedly to Mr. Hastings, that it was 
my absolute determination to extirpate the Rohillas, and that I re¬ 
quested the assistance of the English for that purpose." However 
well it is known that His Excellency is equal to the barbarous design 
for which he thus publicly and daringly avows he solicited the aid of 
the English, is it possible wc can believe that the respectable gentleman 
here traduced could have been privy to so horrid a purj>ose? Could he 
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have so entirely overcome the feelings of humanity? Could he have 
been so lost to cvcr>' sense of honour as to prostitute the English troops 
and to stain the glor>' of the British name by subscribing to a precon¬ 
certed massacre? What is not His Excellency capable of advancing 
It may not be improper to observe that on our way from Shahabad to 
I'ilibhit, it was usual to send safeguards to the villages contiguous to 
head-quarters to preserve them from destruction ; but the moment 
the sepoys were withdrawn to proceed on their march, the villages 
were set in flames by way of bon lire for His Exccllcnc)', Afterwards, 
when we were cantoned at Bisauli, many jemadars who resided at the 
distance of ten, twenty, and thirty miles, vcr>' frequently sent to 
entreat for even one sepoy to protect thorn; and though they could 
not always be supplied, it is suflicient to show the opinion which the 
natives entertained of our trocjps. Besides my Aidc-de-camps, who 
had the charge of detaching these sepoys, several other officers in 
town arc perfectly acquainted with these circumstances. ♦ . . His Ex¬ 
cellency is very unrestsonablc in his railing against the unfortunate 
family of Hafii; and there is a palpable impertinence towards me in 
his manner of cxprcssit)n ; although he could not command the winds, 
he had in his power to have treated the ciptivcs with tcndcnicss; he 
could have ordcrctl it so that these illustrious prisoners should not 
Irave been distressed for food or raiment; yet the truth is that they 
were covered with vermin, were reduced to the severe necessity of 
making supplications for private charities, and actually received alms 
from several gentlemen. But the Minutes which my Aidc-dveamp 
took down from reports of trusty harcarrahs stationed for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing faithful intelligence regarding the prisoners, will 
speak more plainly their miserable situation, and at the same time 
prove how moderate I was when under examination on these subjects, 
and how reluctant I have hitherto been to enlarge on the excess of the 
Nabob His behaviour to the families of Mohibullah Khan and his 

' These 'Minutes* have never. 1 together in teats and suffered extreme 

bclicv<\ l>ccn ]>rinte<l, but they arc to dj>eomfort; that the women were 

be found in the Ii)di.i UfTiee Records stri]»|>c^l of (heir jewels ; that the food 

nmi>ng the Appendices to Colonel su])plicd was insufficient; that the 

Champion's letter. There U nothing guards were insolent, &c. It is evident 

to show whether they were written from the questions aftertvards sent by 

At the time or compiled afterwards. Hastings to Captain Maepherson, by 

They arc called • Intelligence relative whom Ihoe notes were w ritten, that 

to IBs Excellency the Vmer*s treat- Hastings <loubtcil their accuracy and 

ment of the families of the late Na- believed that they had been compiled 

bobs Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan to su]>|>ort Colonel Champion's state- 

in their confinement, taken down from meats. He called for luformation 

the accour^ts of trusty hircarras sta- regarding the hirenrras from whom 

tioned with those famiUcs, by order the reports were said to have been 

of the Cominandcr-in-Chicf.* These recclv^, why they had been stationed 

notes describe the gross neglect of the with (be prisoners, and to whom they 

prisoners; state that they were crowded sent their intelligence, and (he asked) 
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brother, Fattehullah Khan, who possessed a country' of about twenty 
iakhs of rupees per annum, was yet more criminal. IJcforo the com¬ 
mencement of the war he corresponded with them ; and upon his 
assurances of protection and friendship, they remained at peace in 
Bis^iuli, the capital of their district. . . . (Throe letters are then quoted 
by Colonel Champion, assuring these chiefs and their mother of pro¬ 
tection. A note is added: ‘Such was the Vizier's regard for the 
Rohillas, and such his regard for humanity, that he rcfusc<l to give 
any assistance cither in transporting their wounded to our hospitals, 
or burying their dead.] Upon the faith of these letters the deluded 
chiefs remained in their habitations, in full confidence of being treated 


*are these Minutes to which you have 
attached your signature exact copies 
of those taken at the time, or ha%*c 
they been since revised and mctho<Jiscd 
by you or any other person ? * The 
answers to these questions arc not 
forthcoming. [SccAppcndix D.) When 
Colonel Champion was examined be* 
fore the House of Commons, ou the 
3rcl May, 1786, an attempt was again 
made to obtain some definite infonn- 
atioii regarding the authority on which 
his st.atemcnts had been made; but 
it faile<l to elicit anything of value. 
The following is extractc<l from his 
evidence: * Whether you ha<l any 

other proof of the rigorous treatment 
of (he Rohilla prisoners than th(.ir 
own representations?—The proof I 
had was chiefiy from spies plncc<l in 
A situation to receive th.ai intelligence. 
—Whether the spies you mentioned 
acquainted you with )>articular in¬ 
stances of cruelty, or only gave you 
general information? Di<l they name 
particular persons 00 whom the cruelty 
was committed, and the particular 
species of cruelty?—I believe that in 
the correspondence, the manner in 
which 1 received the intelligence is 
particularly pointed out and the hard¬ 
ships that were inflicted.—Then you 
was not acquainted with any particu¬ 
lar instances, except wh.'tt ore stated 
in the correspondence with the 
vemor and the Council?—Everything 
is at Urge in the correspondence.—* 
Whether, after you received the di¬ 
rections of the Governor and Select 


Committee to st.ate particular in¬ 
stance';. yoQ applied either to the 
same spies, or to any olhcr^, or 10 
any other persons, to you 

with any other j)artii:ul,ar> than what 
you had l)ef(>re that time stated ?— 
I Mote ob.«<r>ed. I cannot cany* my 
remembrance to every particular oc¬ 
currence. The correspondence wdl 
explain the whole.—Who cmj>lo\cd 
the spies?—By my orders.—Whetbor 
you employed a confidential Aide-de- 
camp, Of other officer umler your 
command, to ascertain the Iruih of 
the cruelties an<l bnrb.irities ih.at were 
rcprc.-cntcl to you by the Kohllla 
prisoners, and the intelligence given 
by the spies?—'1 he duty was allotted 
to one man for that purpose.—Who 
w.\i» that man?—Colonel .Maepherson. 
—What was the intelligence he g.tve 
)ou on that subject?—It is mentioned 
in the correspondence.—What was 
the duty of Colonel Maepherson?— 
He had the charge of all the spk*s.— 
Was it anything more than to receive 
the intelligence brought by those spies 
ami to make his rc|>ort of it to you ? 
—1 said before 1 received all the in¬ 
telligence from him.—Do you mean 
the ititclligcncc only from (he spies, 
Of any other Intelligence ?—There is 
a kind of Intelligence that comes by 
letter. I had no other intelligence 
than what came by him.—l)i<l yon 
employ Colonel Maepherson for the 
purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
anysuppose<l crucltiescxerciscdagainst 
IbcKobillas?—I aus\vere<l that before.* 
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as friends by the Nabob, and bciniJ left undisturbed in their posses¬ 
sions. rhe inoinenl he arrived at Hisauli, however, they were put 
into rij'orous coiUincmcnl, denied access to their families, robbed of 
their property, ,aiui themselves and their women treated not only with 
dishonour and indignity, but even with cruelty. The unhappy chiefs 
preferred frta|iicnr complaints to me in the most moving terms, and 
sent the Nabob's original IcMlcrs to prove how much he had deceived 
tlicm : “ Me has deprived us of our country*, of our riches, and even 

of our honour. .in<l not satisfied with that he is going to send us 
prisoners to Kairabad. We desire no countf)*, no riches, no houses, 
i)ut at liisauli are the tombs of our noble ancestors: near them, tinder 
some shade, \tc beg permission to spend the remainder of our days as 
faqueers. Kilying on the Viricr's promises, we remained in this 
country, olhtruisc we shotild have lied as the other chiefs did, and 
have preserted our character and honours; these he has taken away 
with our effects, an<l how has he dishonoured us is known to alt.” It 
was this deceitful conduct, this inhuman treatment that tilled the 
minds of all the fugitive chiefs with such a dislnist and detestation of 
the Nabol). And .although my representations of the distresses of the 
family of Hafir were ungraciously received, and 1 am sorry to say 
gave me but little cncouragctncnt to plead the cause of the unhappy, 
yet I regret cxcectlingly that 1 have so long suppressed my inclina¬ 
tions of endeavouring to alleviate tlic misfortunes of the much injured 
chiefs to whom these letters were addix‘ssed, and who as well as the 
family of Hafu I have good reason to believe arc even now’ stinted of 
the necessaries of life, and when I was on the way down 1 received the 
affecting accounts of the death of twenty-five of these ill-fated prisoners 
since their arrival at Allahabad for want of sustenance.—“Whoever 
has lost a father and brother in war, has fallen from the dignity of a 
throne, and. become a prisoner, will undoubtedly suffer much misery.” 
The analogy between the style of this paragraph and a letter which I 
received some time ago from another quarter on the same subject is 
worthy of obsenation. We grant that the fall of a father, and of a 
brother, and the loss of a throne, were sufficient causes for impressing 
the souls of the family of Hafiz with sorrow*, but Nvbat shall we think 
of that unfeeling man who added cruelly to the burthen of their 
afflictions ? What shall we say of him who in violation of all faith, in 
breach of every sacred tic under the artful mask of dissembled friend¬ 
ships, not only robbed the family of Dimdi Khan of their throne, but 
even despoiled them of their honour, and not contented with depriving 
them of their liberty, has embittered the draught of their misfortunes 
by unexampled severity in their bondage. You find these unhappy 
people in the utmost dread, lest (he Nabob should hear of their com¬ 
plaint, let me, therefore, hope and entreat, gentlemen, that whatever it 
may be your pleasure to do in their favour may be so ordered and con* 
certed as that they may not be exposed to the implacable resentment 
of Shujah. • , . What would have been the consequence if the army 
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had been repulsed or greatly thinned, which must ha\e been the ease 
even on the most favourable supposition (if the Rohillas had persisted 
in declining the Viziers ofTers). - , . Such N\ouId \ cry naturally be 
the language of the gentlemen in the direction, had their army been 
repelled, or had they even been victorious at the espense of a great 
number of lives unnccccssarily thrown away, and 1 must confess that 
I think their highest indignation would be most justly excited. Sup¬ 
posing, houc\cr, our success out of question, and that the Rohillas 
had all been cut oft, uhat benefit would have derived, what profit to 
the Company ? The administration had declared the forty lakhs <luc 
in May, and they were not to reap any further advanUigc, but ad¬ 
mitting for a moment that the gentlemen in Leadcnhall Street were of 
so forgiving a disposition as to overlook the neglect of the Company’s 
interest, wouhl they not be incensed at the wanton sacrifice of above 
one hundred thousand lives 1 The language of the British Senate on 
such an occasion would be ver)'serious, \Vc condescended to admit 
of your keeping a military force for the preservation of your factories 
an<i the protection <if your trade ; you have abused our indulgcncies, 
have entered into an unprovoked war, have hired out His Majesty’s 
subjects for your private emolument, and to crown all have brought 
an indelible stain on your countby the massacre of an innocent 
people.’^ The Company would throw the blame upon their A<hninis« 
tration, and these gentlemen would endeavour to transfer it to the 
Commandcr-in*Chief. I thank God that it is out of their power. 

I have often successfully fought the battles of the Company, and have 
acquired them riches and to myself renown. 1 have been the assertor 
of their neglected rights. I have been mercifully disposed towards 
a persecuted jiooplc, and I have endeavoured to alleviate the affliction 
of the miserable and unhappy. I have stood forth for the honour of 
humanity, and for the glory of my King and of my countr)*. ... It is 
an easy matter to accuse, but allegations unsupported as the \'izicr^s 
fall of themselves. Conscious that no man was ever more injuriously 
aspersed than I have been, and sensible of the disrepute into which His 
Excellency has irrecoverably plunged himself, it might perhaps be 
enough for me to have said, I defy the slander, and it is not incum¬ 
bent on me to prove a negative. It too frequently happens that the 
most irreproachable are thus maliciously accused ; and though they 
cannot be formally condemned, yet I am afraid the generality of 
mankind arc so prone to think ungenerously of their fellows that 
innocent men often lay under the most unjust imputations. Happy 
he who in such a situation can put his hand on his breast, and say all 
is quiet, all is serenity within. Fortunately for me, however, gentle¬ 
men, on this occasion, 1 have been able to stand forth ; I have 
bearded the calumniator, and have brought such a load of truth upon 
his back as shall make the burthen irksome 

* Fifth Report, App. No. .45; Forrest’s SelccUoos, vol. i. pp, iiS-249. 
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I have already mentioned that Colonel Champion was 
examined before the House of Commons on the 3rd May, 
1786'. Several extracts have been given from his evidence, 
and further quotations would serve no useful purpose. He 
stated in general terms that to the best of his recollection 
the Vizier had carried on the war with unnecessary cruelty, 
but he gave no new facts, and apologized to the Committee 
for his inability to do so. 

‘I beg to nbser\c,’he "exid, ‘ Ih.al near twelve yc.irs have elapsed 
since th.at period, in the course of which time not one year has passed 
in which I have not been confined to my bed eight months: in con* 
sc<|ucncc of which I find my memory much weakened, .and 1 have it 
not in my power to answer to facts. 1 therefore desire the indulgence 
of the Committee to refer to the correspondence which passed between 
the Hoard, Mr. Hastings, and myself, for such circumstances as I 
cannot immediately recollect.' 

Everything written or said by Colonel Champion, from 
first to last, regarding the cruelties committed by the Vizier 
lias now been noticed. Mill has quoted no other authority. 

I shall next show what other evidence is forthcoming. 

The action taken by Hastings on the reports of Colonel 
Champion was described in the last Chapter, and the letters 
were quoted which he sent to Middleton on the subject, when 
he had failed to obtain from Colonel Champion himself the 
information that he desired. I shall now give everything 
of importance in the letters received from Middleton in 
reply. The first was written on the 17th June, I 774 =— 

• Although I cannot by any means acquit the N.abob of the charge 
which the Commandcr-in-Chicf alleges .against the Viiicr on the score 
of his treatment of Hafiz Rahmat’s family, .and his wanton ravages of 
the country, I can almost venture to affirm that his conduct in these 
particulars would appear on a scrutiny to have been less culpable than 
Colonel Champion has been taught to believe. To you, honoumblc 
sir, who arc not unacquainted with the pride and haughtiness of the 
Nabob's demeanour, it will not appear c.\traordin.iry th.at he should 
have more enemies than most other men. Even his own servants arc 
very frequently the first to asperse his character and to accuse him of 
actions which, with .all his vices and imperfections, I am pcrsu.aded he 
is incapable of committing. The universal prejudice and dissatis* 
faction which his denying the army a gratuity they had built with 

' Sec p. 185. 
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certainty upon, has raised against him in our camp, has l<iid open 
another source of unjust calumny. Hence, sir, I am induced 10 hope 
that CoJonel Champion relying loo implicitly upon the assertions of 
every one who has thought it neccssar>' to add to the popular pre¬ 
judice, may have \icvved liis ExcelUmcy's conduct through a partial 
medium. Although I might mention many circumstances to prove 
that my observ ations are not merely ideal, but drawn from real facts, 
I think it unnecessary to take up your time with more than one. 
Soon after our arrival at IJisauli, a report was propagated and obtained 
almost universal credit, that the Vizier had, in breach of the sacred 
laws of the harem, forcibly entered the zenana of Mohibullah Khan, 
and wantonly violated the chastity of his daughter ; and to make the 
crime appear in a still more heinous light, it was confidently stated 
that the unhappy victim, unwilling to survive the disgrace, had sacri- 
heed her life to testify her own innocence and redeem the honour of 
her family. The story canning with it a colour of probability, and 
artfully related with such aggni%aling circumstances as could not fail 
to excite pity in every human breast, a general clamour was soon 
raised against the Nabob, and as people who were iiuiilTereiu to the 
effects of his disjilcasurc did not scruple to reproach him with this 
infamous action to his own dependants, the report was not long in 
reaching his car. The uneasiness he manifested on the occasion, and 
the anxitius desire he showed to acquit himself of $0 dislionourabic 
a charge by his unremitting endeavours to discover the author would 
have furnished strong presumptive proof of his innocence, but when it 
was notorious that His Excellency at that time had never been in 
Mohibultah Khan's house, that his effects were left untouched, and 
that the daughter who w;is reported to have fallen a sacrifice to his 
pleasures was yet in being, I could be at no loss w hat degree (►f credit 
to bestow on the information, though other proofs, if reijuircd, might 
have been dniwn from the peculiar circumstances which at that time 
marked the Nabob's situation. Had the propagator of so unjust a 
stigma been any ways dependent on the Nabob^s authority he pro¬ 
bably would not have escaped with impunity, but His Excellency 
having traced the calumniator to our camp, and 1 have been t<»Id, to 
an individual whose name he bound himself in honour not to disclose, 
he discontinued his inquiries. The severity with which the Nabob 
latterly treated Dundi Khan's family may be accounted for, and in my 
humble opinion in some measure justified. He always considered 
them his prisoners, but until an appearance of treachery and deceit on 
their part had given him cause of displeasure, he did not betray any 
resentment. On the contrary, although guards were placed upon 
their houses to prevent anything being carried away, every liberty of 
access and egress was allowed them, although denied to the family of 
Hafiz Rahntat, and I am persuaded they would have retained posses¬ 
sion at least of all their personal effects, had they not abused the 
coDfidence he had reposed in them and attempted to secrete their 

P 
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property, circuinsUnccs which he came to the knowledge of by their 
having loaded two officers of our army, who accidcnt.ally went into the 
house, with jewels and money to a considerable amount. This pro¬ 
cedure effectually closed every answer to an accommodation with 
MohibulUh Khan, and those who arc acquainted with the impctuo^ly 
and violence of the Nabob's temper seem less surprised that His Ex¬ 
cellency should deprive this family of cveiything they possessed than 
that Mohibullah Khan’s infidelity should not have cost him his head . 
The family of Hafir have not merited such treatment, though I think 
it probable they may have suffered for the misconduct of others. 
They certainly have been improperly neglected, .and have suffered 
much distress and inconvenience for want of proper accommodation 
in camp, but my own knowledge docs not furnish me with any in¬ 
stances of cruelty or violence wantonly exercised upon them. 1 have 
the satisfaction to find that 1 have in general anticipated your in¬ 
structions on these subjects. In fiivour of ll.afi* Rahmat s family 
most earnestly solicited the Nabob .at the time I acquainted you with 
the son’s having delivered himself up, and he assured me a jaghir which 
would afford a handsome provision for their maintenance should be 
Allotted them, but as he thought it probable that the suffering Rohillas 
of former rank and consequence, to whom the n.aiur.al inhabit.anls 
might be atl.achcd, to rcm.ain in the country, might prove a bar to the 
establishment of his own authority, and hay the found.ation of future 
troubles, such persons as had any claim to his consideration should be 
provided for in his own provinces or in his newly-acquired possessions 
in the DoAb, where he could be a spy and check upon their actions. 

I he family of Hafiz Rahmat .and Dundi Khan, together with a 
numerous train of dependants, were removed a few days ago, under 
the escort of Nabob Salar Jang, to Faizab.ad. where they are to 
remain until His Excellency’s arrival. From what 1 have been able to 
learn. I have reason to believe that proper injunctions were laid upon 
Salar Jang rcs|)ecliiig the treatment of these unhappy people, and as 
1 shall be with the Vizier when he determines their respective des¬ 
tinies. rest assured, lionourabic sir, 1 will not be inattentive to your 

coiuniantls % 

On the .'jth July. Middleton again wrote enclosing a 
letter which the Vizier had himself addressed to Hastings 
on the subject of the charges brought against him. It was 
written. Middleton believed, in consequence of a conver¬ 
sation which he had just had with the Vizier respecting 
the families of Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan. 

‘ For IlaiuiUon’s account of the lah Khan with wvcrily (see infra, 
reason! which led the Vitier Ko p. 3 * 3 )* 

treat MohibulUh Khaa and Fatchul- • Fiah Report. App. No. a;. 
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‘ Notwithstanding,* he said, ‘ the \’izier's repeated assurances to me, 
I had still reason to believe from the reports which were daily pro* 
pagated and obtained univers^il credit, that his treatment of these 
unhappy people was such as I could not, consistent with the terms 
of your instructions, pass unnoticed. I accordingly remonstrated 
against it, and pointed out to His Excellency wherein his conduct, 
if faithfully represented, appeared to merit censure, I again warmly 
urged the prudent and conciliatory measures recommended in your 
instructions to me of the 27th May, and fully explained to him how 
intimately the reputation of our national character was connected 
with ever)' act of his present administration. Thus far premised, 1 
intimated to him, in plain terms, that I had received your peremptory 
orders to insist upon a proper treatment of the family of Hafir Rahmat, 
in default of w hich he would most assuredly incur your displeasure, 
and forfeit every claim to that support and protection which the 
English have on all occasions manifested such readiness to yield him. 
His Excellency seemed less surprised than hurt at the style of this 
address, and asked with an appearance of concern, “ \N'hcnce arose the 
necessity of prescribing to him a conduct which a due regard to his 
own reputation, in preference to ever)' other lie, would actually 
" He observed that he had many enemies, and that the 
influence of prejudice had drawn a reproach upon his character, which 
as he now considers he did not merit, it behoved him by every means 
in bis power to remove. He positively denied everything I had taxed 
him with on the score of his treatment of Hafiz Kahmat's family, 
offering to stake his innocence on whatever test 1 chose to propose, 
and further, as he was convinced, not only from my remonstrances but 
the concurring circumstances that his conduct in general, but par¬ 
ticularly with respect to his treatment of his captives, had been 
represented to you in a partial and unfavourable light, ho hoped you 
would be pleased to indulge him with the particulars of the charges 
which may have been alleged against him, and at the same time point 
out his accusers, that he may attempt that justification which your 
satisfaction and his own reputation render so essentially necessary. 
In reply to these reficctions. I observed that the knowledge of matters 
so publicly talked of could not possibly be confined to the immediate 
scene of action, that various channels must have conveyed it to the 
Presidency, and the union of so many opinions would naturally give it 
credit, although unsupported by the direct evidence of facts. Colonel 
Champion has informed me that he has a multitude of letters from the 
family of Hafiz Rahmat, pointing out, in the most pathetic terms, the 
distress and misery they arc exposed to. These would be the surest 
criterion to judge the Nabob’s conduct by, but while these unhappy 
people were so immediately in his power, and no effectual checks 
upon him, it would be dangerous to produce such vouchers 

* Private letter, British Museum with Middleton's evidence l)cforc the 
MSS. 19,155. This letter was printed House of Common>, 24th May, 1786. 
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On the 22nd and 24th May, 1786, Middleton was ex¬ 
amined before the House of Commons. Some extracts 
from his evidence have already been given, and I have 
quoted his statement that he knew ‘ of no instance of cruelty, 
exercised in the course of the war upon the Rohillas, 
either by Shuja-ud-daula, or by his orders*’. He said 
that after he sent his letter of the 5th July to Hastings 
• he had >cason to think more favourably of the character of 
the Vizier,’ and that he ‘ found that many of the reports 
that had been propagated to his prejudice, from the best 
information he could obtain, were without foundation.’ 

Shortly after the close of the campaign, the hostile 
Majority of the new Government began to inquire into the 
transactions connected with the war. Their Minutes con¬ 
tained several references to passages in Colonel Champion’s 
letters in which he had mentioned the cruel conduct of 
the Vizier, and, in December 1774, Hastings proposed 
that as Colonel Champion and two officers who had held 
important commands in the army, Colonel Leslie and 
Major Hannay, had arrived in Calcutta, they should be 
called before the Council and be personally examined with 
llic special object of ascertaining the truth. After some 
objections on the part of Francis this was agreed to, and 
the three officers were examined by the Council on the 
lyth and 28th December*. 

Colonel Champion seems to have been Uttle inclined to 
give any evidence ; his answers were meagre and evasive, 
couched in such general terms, and so extremely short, that 
they add little to our knowledge. 

The following are the only parts of his evidence which 
bear upon this subject:— 

(l) ‘ \Vas the Vizier guilty of oppression over the inhabitants of the 
new conquered country ? 

' Seep. i$A. Coninllations of the Calcutta Govern- 

’ The evidence of these officers was ment preserved in the India Office, 
not printed with the papers contained The answers of the officers, but not 
in the Appendix to the Fifth Report all the questions, have been printed 
of the Committee of Secrecy, but is in Forrest’s Selections, vol. !. pp. 
recorded in the MS. copies of the 51-66, 
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‘ It appeared so to me. 

(2) ‘ Did the Vi?icr send out parties to bum .and ravage the countr>- 
of the Rohillas on the commencement of the war, or was Hafiz Rahinat 
Khan the aggressor in this instance? 

‘ The Vizier. 

(3) ‘Are the Rohillas the native inhabitants and cultivators of the 
country, or were they only in possession as conquerors, Sic. ? 

‘ The Rohillas are in possession of it as conquerors only ; the n.itive 
inhabitants arc not of the same sect or religion. 

(4) ‘Have the native inhabitants deserted the counlr)' since the 
conquest of it, and in what state is it at present? 

‘The native inhabitants arc still remaining, and the country is in a 
flourishing state.’ 

On the 2nd January, 1770, Colonel Champion wrote to 
the Government that he wished to correct ‘some mistakes 
and inaccuracies ’ in his evidence, and to this answer he 
added that the country was ‘ in a flourishing state, consider¬ 
ing it so immediately after the war.’ 

(5) ‘Was the Vizier guilty of cruelties to the families of the Rohilla 
chiefs, and in what instances? 

‘ It appeared to me that he was guilty of cruelties to the families 
of the Rohilla chiefs, but as to the instances I must refer to my 
hlinutc. 

(6) ‘ Did you hear of a report of .any attempt m.ade by the Vizier to 
violate the chastity of the wives and daughters of Rohilla chiefs, &c., 
and do you believe there were grounds for the report ? 

‘ I did hear such a report, but as to the grounds I have none 
sufTicient to prove the accusation, but the report was made to me.’ 

Questions by General Clavering :— 

‘When the Vizier began plundering and burning the country, did 
you make any representation to him upon it ? 

‘1 did. 

‘ Did you represent to the Vizier your opinion of the ill treatment of 
the prisoners ? 

‘ 1 did. 

‘ Were not some of the families of the chiefs left destitute of 
necessaries for their subsistence ? 

To this question his answer was ‘ No,’ but on the 2nd 
January, he corrected this, and answered the question in 
the affirmative, and added, ‘ It was reported to me that 
they were in want of everything that could make their 
situation tolerably comfortable.’ 
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* In whiit Nvay were they ill treated ? 

* It was reported to me that they were in want. 

‘ Did you inform the Governor, Mr. Hastings, of the Vizier's conduct 
towards the country and the prisoners ? 

* I did. 

‘ How did the Governor take your representations? 

* To the best of my recollection, he wrote to the Vizier to be more 
moderate in his behaviour. 

‘ Did the Governor seem to be pleased at your making this repre¬ 
sentation to him ? 

* I refer to the Governors letter, written in answer. 

‘When you expostulated with the Governor on the disgrace and 
dishonour which tins war brought on the British arms, what answer 
did he make to the<c expostulations? 

* I cannot charge my mcmor>', but beg leave to refer to the corre¬ 
spondence.* 

I will now notice the evidence given by Colonel Leslie. 
The first questions were the same as those put to Colonel 
Champion. 

To the question [i]‘ whether the Vizier had been guilty 
of oppression to the people of the country, Colonel Leslie 
made the following answer :— 

‘ I would beg leave to distinguish between the real inhabitants «and 
the acquired ones. By the acquired ones 1 mean the Rohillas or 
Afghans who conquered the country* and became the masters of it. 

I believe the Gentoo inhabitants were not oppressed ; the ryots have 
been as much cherished by him as (hey ever were under any former 
government, except at the time of the march of the army through their 
countr)*, but they returned to their ploughs immediately and seemed to 
be as happy as ever.’ 

Referring to this answer, General Clavering said :— 

‘ I observe that you mentioned that the Vizier behaved well to the 
ancient inhabitants, and I now desire to know how he behaved to (he 
Rohillas.* 

To this question Colonel Leslie replied :— 

‘ The prisoners who fell into the hands of the Vizier, which I believe 
to be very few, arc now entertained in his service ; there arc some of 
the sons of Hafiz Rahmat, two particularly whom I know and have 
often seen riding in his suite. He generally took one of these out with 
him all the time he was at Bisauli; their appearance was good, and 

' This and the following numbers within brackets refer to the questions 
given on pp. a is, 313. 
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I think the same as the rest of his cavalr>% and they appeared con¬ 
tented, but no doubt he kept a watchful eye upon them.' 

The following extracts give all that is important in the 
rest of Colonel Leslie^s evidence regarding the conduct of 
the Vizier : 

(2) ‘The day before our march from Shahabad the country'upon the 
opposite side of the river Garrah %vas in flames, and upon my in<iuiring 
into the matter I learned it was by order of the Vizier, that he had 
sent several detachments of his light cavalry for that purpose, but 
1 believe the inhabitants of those villages had withdrawn themselves 
from them and taken sanctuary' in Shahjehanpur. 

(4) ‘ The native inhabitants after I left Bisauli, between that and 
Sambhal, were all at their habitations, and had returned to their cuhi- 
vation of the country. When I went dowm towards the banks of the 
Ganges it was highly cultivated, but about Pathargarh, which was the 
place of arms and retreat of the Rohillas, before they retired to 1-aU 
dhang as their last resource, there was no cultivation but sugar. 

(5) M protest I have heard a great deal of severity exercised on the 
families of the chiefs of the Rohillas, but I cannot speak positively to 
any of them but from hearsay. I am afraid there was too much reason 
to give the world a liberty to say that they were ill treated. There was 
one instance in which I thought it was necessary that 1 should 
interfere. I had been sent into Pilibhit, where the wife and family of 
Ilaflr Rahmat were, and after a series of conversations with his sons, 
at which Major Hannay and Mr. Murray were present, 1 had a message 
from the Begum to request that 1 would speak to her. I returned for 
answer that 1 was sorry it was out of my power, as my conduct was 
prescribed to me, but that I would receive any message she would 
send to me. She sent her son, in return, to acquaint me that the 
business she wanted to speak to me on was to beg that 1 would 
intercede with Colonel Champion to protect her from any insult 
which might be ofTcred her by the Vizier. In consequence of her 
request, I went Co Colonel Champion and begged that he would give 
every sanction in his power and address the Vizier upon the occasion, 
which the Colonel promised to do. This is the only occasion I had 
to apply to Colonel Champion on the subject ; 1 hear that many 
others did exist, i have heard a great deal of it, and had reason to 
disbelieve a great deal; as the reports w'ore so improbable, I did not 
give car to them. The messages of the Begum mentioned no instance 
of severity or ill treatment to her; at that time nothing could have 
happened, as it was the very day we marched to Piiibhit. 

(6) ‘Those arc the vague reports which I wished in general to 
inform you of, but indeed there were particular ones w'hich were 
attended with such circumstances that I could scarce give any credit 
to from the situation of the parties. There was a particuhir one at 
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Bisauli, one of (he daughters of (he Rohilla chiefs of that place, whom 
they said he had committed violence upon, and that she in con¬ 
sequence poisoned herself; and knowing the situation of the Vizier at 
that time I thought it almost impracticable, w*hich made me to give 
very little credit to the stories which 1 heard at the time of such a 
nature.’ 

Qursfions by Francis :— 

‘ When you were sent into Pilibhiti did the Begum send the trinkets 
and ornaments of the women to you desiring your acceptance of them, 
and what answer did you send her? 

* The Begum did send her trinkets and ornaments. When Major 
Han nay and Mr. Murray and I were sent to Pilibhit, we went as 
three commissioners in conjunction with three of the \*izicr s to ex¬ 
amine the treasury and search for military chests of the beaten army. 
We searched the treasury and every other part but the zenanas, which 
we were forbid to enter. The women of the tenana sent their trinkets 
from a supposition that they w*crc a part of the treasure, which we 
returned to them, acquainting them that we did not come in search of 
their trinkets but for the treasure deposited there. 

* Did the Vizier afterwards take away more trinkets and ornaments 
from the women ? 

‘ ] believe he did ; I am pretty sure he did take them away the next 
day. 

* Was it the enormity of the reports circulated concerning the 
Vizier’s conduct to the families of the Rohilla chiefs which made you 
think them improbable? 

* No, it was not; they were the circumstances of the reports. 

* Do you believe the Vizier ever entered the zenanas of any of the 
Rohilla chiefs ? 

^ I don’t know; I believe he did. 

* 1 $ not the family of a noble Moor dishonoured by a man’s forcibly 
entering the zenana and seeing the women ? 

‘ Yes, I believe it is.’ 

s 

Major Hannay was examined on the same day. I make 
the following extracts from his evidence :— 

(i) ^To the best of my knowledge I saw no signs of oppression to 
the inhabitants of the new conquered country, but from particular 
inquiries which 1 had an opportunity of making of the country people 
they said they had met with no treatment that they could complain 
of; that from the treatment they had met with they had no reason 
to fear greater severity from the Vizier than their former masters. 

(a) M believe both the Vizier and the RohiUas were concerned in 
burning the villages. I was informed that some days before our 
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arrival at Sliahabad the Rohillas had burned some villages towards 
Mamdi, in the Vizier's ancient dominions. 

(4) ‘Several of the native inhabitants of course had followed the 
Rohillas to Pathargarh and Laldhang, but the proportion of them 
was ver)' small, and several of them to my knowledge returned, before 
the war was finished, to their former habilations. At the time that 
1 went upon an expedition from Bisauli to Sambhal, Moradabad, and 
Kampur, the countr)* appeared to be in good cultivation, the inhabitants 
were employed in tilling it. It is in general one of the best cultivated 
countries 1 have seen in llindostan, and ver>' well inhabited, and the 
people appeared to be as busy at that time as if there had been 
a profound peace, and under no kind of apprehension frotn the con* 
querors. At, or some time after the battle of St. George, Eugec 
Khan was returning from Delhi to rejoin his master the \‘izier, and 
had taken possession of all the country' from .\nupshahar and Kam* 
ghat to Kan^pur, and established fousdars and c<dlectors of the 
revenues of it before the arrival of our army at Bisauli, and to main¬ 
tain these fousdars in the execution of their duty it was only neces¬ 
sary to leave 500 Nudjiff Cawns there and five companies of 
the Burrah Fultan, in all not amounting to 1500 men, >vho kept 
the country in perfect quietness until our army arrived, and after the 
march of our army to Pathargarh. 

(5) M was generally informed, and from my own observation I am 
led to believe, that he treated them with a great deal of severity; for 
instance, he deprived them of all the ornamental part of their dress, 
and did not provide them with such accommodation as 1 thought 
their rank entitled them to expect. The reports in camp were various, 
but were not conveyed to me from such authority as to warrant my 
offering them to the Board.* 

With reference to the last answer Francis asked :— 

‘ Do you know, or have you heard, they were at any time reduced 
to distress for want even of a subsistence?* 

To this question Major Hannay replied:— 

‘ I have heard that their subsistence was scanty, but this is one of 
the reports I have heard and have not been able to ascertain the 
truth of to my own satisfaction. 

(6) ‘ 1 have heard, while 1 was at Bisauli frequently, that he had 
violated one of the daughters of Mohibullah Khan, but I never gave 
credit to it ; nay, 1 believe it impossible from the state of health he 
was in at that time. 1 may say further that when I heard this report 
I was at a good deal of pains to investigate the truth of it, and 
tracing it back I could carry it no further than it was a report that 
prevailed among the guard at the door of the zenana, and from the 
situation of this guard to the zenana it was impossible they could be 
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acquainted with any circumstances that passed within, as the apart¬ 
ments of the women were at such a distance from the gateway where 
the guard were placed. There was another motive which induced 
me to disbelieve the report, which was th.at a few days after this 
happened the women were carried to camp, where he would have 
a much better opportunity of doing it without detection had he been 
disposed or able.' 

Question hy Prancis :— 

‘ Do you know or believe that the Viricr entered the zenanas of 
tlic wives of any of the Kohilla chiefs? 

Mt is impossible for me to answer with any degree of precision, 
from the zenanas being spacious places consisting of many apart¬ 
ments, many of which arc not occupied by women. I never knew 
of his going into any of them at Pilibhit; I can positively say he did 
not, for he never went into the town of Pilibhit At Plsauli, I have 
heard that he frequently went into the zenana there, but to the best 
of my remembrance it was after the women were removed to camp, 
and (hat he was fitting up the zenanas for the reception of his own 
family during the time he was going to Pathargarh.’ 

Qttcslions by General Clavering :— 

* Do yon not know that Colonel Champion made representations 
to the N'izicr of cruelties exercised by his troops in the Rohilla 
country ? 

' I have heard Colonel Champion say that he had remonstrated to 
the Vizier against the burning of any villages, but I was not present at 
any such remonstrance. I further heard him say that he had used 
his offices w ith the Vizier to persuade him to treat the captive families 
of the Rohilla chiefs with more humanity and tenderness, and that 
upon these occasions the Vizier denied having treated them with 
severity. 

* Do you imagine that Colonel Champion would have made such 
representations to the N^izicr if he had not been persuaded that the 
facts were true ? 

*Thc burning of the villages was evident, and I can say with 
confidence that Colonel Champion would not have made application 
to the Vizier for the remedy of evils which he did not believe to 
exist. 

^Whether you do not think that the Commander of the army was 
in a situation to be better informed of transactions of that nature 
than yourself? 

*\\ ith respect to the buniing of the villages and matters of that 
nature, with all deference to the Commandcr-in-Chicf, I humbly con¬ 
ceive that 1 had as good opportunity of being acquainted as any one; 
>vith respect to the treatment of the captive families, I conceive he 
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must have had belter opportunities of information than me, as he 
might have received letters from them on the subject which 1 did 
not/ 

Question by Colonel Monson :— 

‘ What induced the Vizier to enter the zenana at Bisauli after the 
women had been removed from it ? 

*To look for treasure was his hrst motive, and to set up the zenana 
for his own women was his secondary/ 

Some quotations have already been made from the 
evidence given by Major Balfour before the House of 
Commons on the iithMay, 1786*, The following extracts 
contain everything else of importance which he then said 
regarding the treatment of the Rohillas. After he had 
stated that he had been in the service of the East India 
Company for more than twenty years, and had served 
with Colonel Champion in the Rohilha campaign, his ex¬ 
amination proceeded as follows :— 

* Do you conceive that the Rohilla war was carried on with extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances of cruelly? 

* I do not, by any means. 

•Were reports spread in the English camp that Shuja-ud-daul.i 
had committed several acts of crucify during that war? 

'There were reports spread; but I afterwards understood that 
there were no good foundaiions for them. One notorious circum¬ 
stance was reported, that he had ravished a woman of rank, and 
that she had stabbed him and afterwards stabbed herself; that was 
very generally believed. 1 had afterwards an opportunity, by residing 
a long time in the country, to know that it was an absolute untruth. 

‘Were many towns or villages destroyed during the campaign? 

‘On the army’s first entering the country, there were several vil¬ 
lages destroyed ; but after our engagement with the Rohilla anny, 
which happened eight days after entering the country, I did not 
know of any villages being destroyed, nor of any towns at all being 
destroyed. 

‘Were the inhabitants of the country, the husbandmen and me¬ 
chanics, prevented from following their occupations by the war, or 
were they disturbed in their possessions ? 

‘On our first entering the country, the inhabitants fled on all sides; 
but after the action w*ith the Rohiiias, in which Hafiz Rahmat was 
killed, and the Rohilla army defeated, I understood that the Vizier 


‘ See p. 186. 
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sent out his own Aumils to protect the inhabitants and encourage 
them in peaceable occupations. 

* Did you march back through the Hohilla countr)' after the treaty 
of Laldhang ? 

1 did ; I first accompanied FaizuUah Khan to his capital. I re¬ 
mained with him there for about six weeks, till he was established 
in his jagheer. 

' W hen you marched back to Oudh, at the end of those six weeks* 
what was the state of the cultivation of Rohilkhand at that time ? 

Mt was \cry much the s.\mc as at the time when we entered it, 
which was about eight months before* The conquest of the country' 
might occasion a temporary intemiption to the cultivation of lands, 
but the r^'ots were returning to their villages and things were going 
on as formerly. 

‘When did you command in Rohilkhand? 

*I got the command there in March 1778, and commanded there 
until April 1781. 

‘ W'as Rarcilly your head quarters at that lime? 

* It was. 

‘What was the stale of Hafiz Rahmat's family when you com¬ 
manded in Rohilkhand ? 

‘Such of them as resided there (I cannot be certain how many of 
them) had houses and g.irdcns allowed them, such as they chose, and 
they were indulged with renting such lands, small villages, as they 
wished to have for their own iinmcdiatc convenience, for supplying 
their necessaries, at a lower rent than what oilier lands were usually 
let for; and it was my particular instructions from the Resident at 
the Vizkys court to treat them with every respect and attention, and 
to see that the same was shown to them by others. 

‘ W’crc they under confinement during any part of 1780? 

‘Never in confinement, during any part of the time that I com¬ 
manded in Rohilkhand. 

‘Arc the principal towns in Rohilkhand in ruins? 

‘ Not the towns. Many of the residences of the Rohilla chiefs, 
from being uninhabited, by their expulsion from the country^ were 
going to ruin, but I confine this entirely to their palaces.’ 


Tlic whole of the recorded evidence of the English offi¬ 
cers who took part in the war, in regard to the cruelties 
said to have been committed by the Vizier, h^is now been 
given. I will next quote the statements made by the Vizier 
himself. 

On the 28th November, 1774, Hastings received from him 
a letter filled with complaints against Colonel Champion, 
and accusing the English of having committed violent 
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outrages on the people of the countr>'^ He referred in 
the following terms to the cliarges of crucltj* to the fainil)- 
of Hafiz Rahmat :— 


* Some time ago you received letters from some gentlemen con¬ 
cerning the affairs of the family of Hafu Kahmat Khan an<l Inayat 
Khan. The English gcnilcmcn first began this method ; I therefore 
have written all the above particulars for your information. The 
affair of Hafiz Rahmat Khan's family is as follows: The Colonel 
sent a message to me that the family of Hafiz Kahinat were 
dying with hunger; that a storm had one day thrown doun the 
purdas of the tent of Hafiz Rahmat Khan's family, and left the men 
and women exposed. I went to visit the Colonel, and returned an 
answer to his message that I sent provisions from my own sircar 
daily for their support ; and that with respect to the purdas whicli 
were thrown down by the violence of the wind, I could not help it, 
that I had no authority over the winds to still them ; and th.it if I 
had not supplied them with provisions what means had they taken 
to preserve their existence. My friend, the family of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan is well supplied with provisions, and three thousand rupees per 
month is appointed for this purpose. I have no power with God to 
prevent the violence of the wind. Consider well these particulars. 
Let prisoners be ever so well treated and supplied with ncccss.irics, 
still confinement is uncomfortable. \\*hoevcr has lost a father and 
brother in war, has fallen from the dignity of a throne and become 
a prisoner, will undoubtedly suffer much miser)'. I have written this 
Jong account that you may be informed of every affair. 1 ha\ e rcl.ited 
them all more particularly to Colonel Macicanc who will inform you 
of them. Mr. Middleton will also write you on these subjects. I am 
very much pleased witJi Mr. Middleton's good conduct: he is a 
sensible and intelligent man, an<l a sincere well-wisher of mine ; 
I therefore consult him on all affairs, and have been spoken to on 
this subject by the Colonel, who says that Mr. Middleton was ap¬ 
pointed to collect the money due to the Company, and that he has 
no business to interfere in any other matter 

The native historians of the time do not add much to our 
knowledge, but Mustajab Khan, the son of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, has noticed in the Gulistan-i-Rahinat the treatment 
of some of the Rohilla chiefs and of his fathers family'' 


' Sec lu/, p. aoa, and p. an. 

* Clavering, Monson, and Francis, 
in a Minute dated 25th February, 
1775, w'rote regarding this letter from 
the Vizier that ihey had * some reason 
to ibuik it was fabricated and advised 


by Colonel Macicanc/ and it was 
afierwards insinuated th.it this was 
done with the know’le<lgc of Hastings. 
lie indignantly denied all knowledge 
of the circumstances under which the 
letter was written. See Appendix I>. 
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duriii" and after the war. Respecting e.xccsses or cruelties 
Committed in the course of the campaign lie docs not say 
a word. We are told that after the defeat of the Roliillas 
two of the sons of Hafiz Rahmat, Mohabbat Klian and 
Zulfikar Khan, went to the Vizier’s camp. They were 
honourably received and admitted to an audience by 
Shuja-iid-daula. ' who pretended to lament that he Iiad 
been compelled to take up arms against their father, 
and assured them with a solemn oath that he would make 
a handsome provision for them.’ A few days later, ac¬ 
cording to the same work, Mohabbat Khan was called 
on !))• the \^izicr to point out the spot where the treasure 
of Hafiz was buried, to which he replied that his father had 
no treasure but the affection of his subjects; the Vizier 
then required the ladies of tlic family to deliver up their 
ornaments, and ordered the women to be removed to tents 
in order that their rooms might be searched for the sup¬ 
posed treasure ; soldiers were posted at the tents, osten¬ 
sibly to protect them from thieves, but in reality to prevent 
any persons from escaping; the Vizier afterwards sent a 
message to Mohabbat Khan to the effect that he had been 
prevented by illness from receiving his visits, but that he 
hoped to sec him in a few days; on the arrival of Shuja- 
ud-daula at Ilisauli, soon afterwards, he was reminded of 
his promises, ‘ but, as he never intended to fulfil those en¬ 
gagements, he put an end to remonstrances by confining 
hatchullah Khan and Mohibullah Khan, the sons of Dundi 
Khan, and then confiscated their property’; the whole 
family of Hafiz Rahmat Khan were sent to Allaliabad, 
where most of them remained until the following January, 
when Shuja-ud-daula died ; his successor, Asuf-ud-daula, 
‘stopped the allowance of one thousand rupees per month 
which had been made by his father to Mohabbat Khan, 
and even the paltry allowance of one hundred rupees per 
diem for the support of the families confined in the fort of 
Allahabad was so irregularly paid that they were not 
unfrcquently in distress for food ’; some months aftei^vards, 
in consequence of the interference of the British Govern- 
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ment, the family of Hafiz were released and went to 
Lucknow, 

‘After much discussion, the Nawab agreed to grant an annual 
pension of one lakh of rupees for the support of the famihes of Hntiz 
Rahinat Khan and Dundi Khan, in the proportion of 65,000 rupees to 
the former and 35,000 rupees to the latter; Fattchull.th :uul Mohi- 
buUah, the sons of Dundi Khan, joined the Kasvab Najf Khan at 
Delhi, in the hope tliat he would provide for them; but being dis¬ 
appointed, they fixed their residence at Rampur, while the majority 
of Hafiz Rahmat*s sons remained at Lucknow, subsisting on the small 
allowance procured for them by the British Government 

The only remaining evidence on this subject is contained 
in Hamilton’s History. It possesses a special value because, 
as I have already explained, it may be assumed to re¬ 
present the views of Faizullah Khan. Mohibullah Khan 
and Fattchullah Khan, the sons of Dundi Klian, were, it 
will be retnembered, the only Kohilla chiefs named by 
Colonel Champion as Itaving been ill-trcalcd by the 
Vizier 

* Mohibullah Khan and his brother Fattchulla, depending much 
upon the assurances which they had received from the Vizier previous 
to the battle of Kattra, although they had forfeited all title to this de¬ 
pendence by joining their friends in the engagement, retired to Bisauli, 
their own city, and there remained. The Begum, uidow of Saidullah 
Khan, who resided at Aonta, on learning the death of Hafiz Rahmat. 
and the defeat of the Rohilla forces, iinincdiately despatched a mes¬ 
senger to Sliuja-ud-daula, ** requesting to know his pleasure with re* 
spcct to her, whether he meant that she should surrender up her cflTccts, 
or rely upon his generosity.*' In reply to this the Vizier immediately 
ordered two of his confidential servants to wait upon the Begum, 
assure her of his favourable intentions towards her, and to request her 
not for a moment to admit any doubt or apprehension into her mind, 
nor by ill-groundcd fears to disseminate confusion and terror in the 
city of Aonla ; that her annual allowance which, under the Rohilla 
chiefs, had never exceeded 50,000 ru|>ccs per annum, should be in* 
creased to something more proportionable to her rank and situation, 
and that she might hope for everything from his future kindness.'* 
Confiding in these declarations, the Begum remained at Aonla, and 
thereby preserved the tranquillity of the city, where there was no more 


* Culistan-t’Kahinat, pp. 
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appearance of disturbance or ilisorder than if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. The family of Hafiz Rahmat, with a torpid apathy 
which is not easy to be accounted for. took no measures either for 
flight or defence, but continued quietly in the fort of 1‘ihbhit, appa¬ 
rently little moved by the late (to them) dreadful catastrophe. Zulficar 
Khan. Hafiz’s eldest son. who had fled to I’.areilly immediately after 
the battle, when he heard of Mohammed Yar Khan being at Aonla, 
went and joined him at that pl.icc. . . . The family of Hafiz Rahmat, 
on hc.iring of the N’izier’s appro.ach (to I’ilibhit), were rather ple.ascd 
th.tn alarmed at the intelligence, as their greatest dread arose from 
the apprehen'ion of some of the Rohillas taking their opportunity to 
rct.diaic upon them the former exactions of their deceased chief, against 
which they hoped under the shelter of the Knglish and the N'izicr, to find 
a permanent protection. “In short,” says the IRohilla] narrator, 
misfortune and infatuation was their lot, in that they did not think 
of taking refuge in the inlreiichments at the foot of the hills, w hich 
were at so incom-iilcrablc a distance, and where, under the guardian¬ 
ship of rai/ullah Khan, their honour and their propcrr>’ would have 
remained secure and untouched, and they would have experienced 
every kind of .ittention and reg.ird from that benignity for which he is 
so justly famed." The event, indeed, soon evinced the folly of their 
inactivity. The garrison had airc.idy abandoned the pl.ice ; so that, 
upon the allied troops .ippc.iring before it, it was surrendered without 
any resistance, and the family of Hafiz Rahmat, together with such 
tre.isurc, jewels, &.C.. as remained from the wreck of his fortune, fell 
into the hands of the Vizier without stipulation or condition ; ami the 
next day all the women and ehiUlren were pul into palantiuins ami 
other covered carriages, and sent off under a strong guard to Aonla, 
wliithcr the Vizier accompanied them. . . . The two brothers, Mohi- 
bullah Khan and Fattehullah, when they beheld the fate of Hafiz 
R.ilim.it's family, began to entertain some doubts of the Vizier’s in¬ 
tentions with respect to themselves, csjiccially as they were conscious 
that hy their breach of a private agreement previously understood (in 
joining Hafu R.dimal in the b.\ttlc. notwithstanding their acceptance 
of (he overtures from the Vizier) they must in some measure be consi¬ 
dered as li.iving forfeited that protection to which they might otherw ise 
h.ue laid claim. They thcrcfoic now resolved to divide the hazard, 
by one of the brothers proceeding to pay his respects to the Nabob, 
whilst the other should remain at Ifisauli (where their families and 
treasures were deposited), and act as circumstances might direct. 
Accordingly, Fattehullah Khan proceeded to the Vizier’s camp at 
Ilatcilly, and there, before he would venture to appear, solicited the 
mediation of Salar Jang (the Vizier's uncle) in his favour. Some of 
his friends endeavoured to dissuade the Rohilla from taking this step, 
and advised him rather to apply to the British commander, “ as it was 
well known that when the English word was pledged it could be relied 
on, whereas no faith could be placed either in the Vizier himself or any 
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of his officers.'’ Fattehullali, however, rejected this saluLir)- coimsct, 
and procuring an introduction to the N’izicr the next day, iniinedi.itoly 
after being dismissed from audience, he was ordered into conilnemcnt. 
In the interim, Mohibullah Khan waited at Disauli. under much anxiety 
to hear of his brother's success, and wouhi Iiavc axailed himself of the 
intelligence he received concerning his reception, by remo\ ing with the 
most valuable p.art of his treasure to join his countr>'mcn at Lalrihang ; 
but Ins intention was at once frustrated by the unc.xpected appc.irancc 
of Xajf Khan, who arrivcti at BisauH the same evening, and cither 
guessing the Rohilla’s design, or being furnished w iih previous instruc¬ 
tions, placed guards around his house, so that all hope of escape was 
extinguished; and thus both the brothers experienced the natural 
effects of their indecisive and trimming policy. H.id they boldly re¬ 
jected the Vizier's insiilious offers in the first instance, and openly and 
gallantly shared the fortunes of their countrymen in their hast retreat, 
their honour would still have remained untouched and their persons 
free ; but by acceeding to the \'izier’s offers, an<l aftenvards appearing 
against him in battle, they entailed upon themselves universal odium, 
and at the same time incurred his impl.icablc resentment. The day 
before the arrival of the allied army at Bisauli. Mohammad Yar Khan 
[the brother of I'aizull.ih Khan] c.amc in, and being prc.sented to the 
Vizier was very favourably received, nor did he ever afterwards suffer 
any molestation cither in his person or family. Xumbers of the other 
Rohillas, who had not accompanied their countrymen in their flight, 
on hearing this, came in, and found a simil.ar reception. 

‘Much has been said of tlie excessive cruelties practisetl on the 
family of Hafiz Rahmat ; the above, however, is all that is mentioned 
by the Rohilla narrator upon this subject, and notwithstanding every 
possible inquiry, the writer has never been able to discover a single 
document from which he might ascertain any one particular of this 
alleged ill-usage, unless the inconvenience necessarily attendant upon 
conlmcmcnl and removal are to be treated as such •> 


The following quotations arc taken from the Sair-ul- 
Mutakhcrin, the author of which, Syad Gholam Ilusein 
Khan, states that he was intimately acquainted with the 
family of Hahz Rahmat. They chiefly refer, however, to 
a later period :— 


‘ Shuja-ud'daula, after his signal victory, being become the master 
of the country, spread his victorious troops far and near, with orders 
to put to the sword every Rohilla that should appear in arms or did 
not submit ; and meanwhile he turned his thoughts towards quieting 
the country, bringing it under order and control, and annexing it to 
his own dominions. The rest of the Rohilla nation, struck with terror 
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and dismay submiltcd, and all their chiefs reluctantly sent their 
obeisance.* 

After referring to the resistance ofTcred by Faizullah 
Khan, anti to the treaty by which Rainpur and a part of 
Rohilkhand was restored to him, the historian thus con¬ 
tinues :— 

‘ Thither he retired with the remains of his demolished nation, and 
there he applied himself to the improvement of the countr>', and there 
he now lives with dignity and splendour. The rest of the Rohilla 
princes, so far frotn being so much favoured by fortune, were left 
unnoticed, and some who were suspected of knowing of concealed 
hoards and treasures, suffered cvcr>' hardship in a long confinement. 

I, the i>oor man, have seen at Luckno»v most of the sons of Hafiz 
Rahmat and Dundi Khan, and it is from their own mouths 1 have 
learned their own histor)\ It was a little after Shuja-ud-daula's death, 
and at the beginning of the reign of his son Asuf-ud-daula. It was at 
Lucknow that 1 became fully acquainted with them all, and also with 
a number of the princip.al persons that h.ad a share in that expedition. 
Hut the most illustrious and valuable amongst these Rohilla princes 
was undoubtedly Mohabbat Khan, younger brother to Inayat Khan, 
which latter had once endeared himself to Shuja-nd-daula, by being 
his companion of arms in his cKpediliun against Azimabad. This 
young prince seemed, by his figure as well as by his character, to be 
worthy of donriniun, or at least to dcscn’c a better fortune, but times 
were too hard and insensible, or at least too blind to pay a due 
attention to so much merit, and he was suffered to linger upon a small 
pension, <|uitc inadequate to his rank in life (locxj or l20O rupees per 
month), and that too at the very time when Faizullah Khan was 
complimented with a country that cannot yield less than twenty lakhs 
of rupees ; he, whose paternal possessions in the life-time of the 
Rohilla power never did afford above five lakhs a year; a strange 
perverseness this! And a strange infatuation of the times indeed 

‘ S.iir-ul-Mutnkherin, vol. iii.p. Z63. deal writes, ‘to Mohabbat Khan, 1 

See in/- Chajc xvii, white an extract was surprised to find a complaint 

from the same work is given with the made by another branch of the family 

tem-arks made by Hafiz Rahmat’s son that they were starring. When 1 ap- 

on the death of Shuj.i'ud^laula. On plied to Mohabbat Khan for an ex* 

the toth August, 1776, thcRcsidcnt at planation of his not having made a 

Lucknow reportetl that all the mem- just distribution of the sum. as it was 

bers of the families of the Rohilla declaredly granted for their general 

chiefs had ken released, and that support, he asked me with astonish- 

the Vizier had engaged to give them roent how I could cxj>cct it, ns the 

a monthly nllo.vnncc of 83Jit ru|)ecs. complainants were his avowed cnc- 

They quarrelled among themselves to mics, and he would himself sooner 

such an extent that it was difficult to stan’c than assist them.’ Fifth Re¬ 
make any distribution of the money. i»rt, App. No. ^5; Forrest s Sclec- 

‘ On issuing some money,' the Resi- tions, vol. ii. p. 553. 
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Having now brought together all the evidence that I 
have been able to find in regard to the manner in which 
the Rohilla war was conducted. I must return for a moment 
to Mill’s History. Although he had not seen the whole 
of the papers to which reference has been made in the 
present narrative, the greater pait of the correspondence 
between Hastings and Colonel Champion and Middleton, 
and the evidence taken before the House of Commons 
was in his hands. With those papers before him, he de¬ 
liberately omitted all mention of the fact that Hastings, 
in language as strong as it was possible to find, had re¬ 
peatedly expressed his detestation of the cruelties attri¬ 
buted to the Vizier, and had issued the instructions which 
seemed to him most likely to stop them. Not content 
with this suppression of the truth, Mill, in the passage that 
I have quoted *, has stated that Hastings defended the 
atrocities of the Vizier, and in proof of his assertion he has 
professed to quote the very w’ords of Hastings himself. I 
do not use language too strong for the occasion when 
I say that a more baseless calumny was never recorded by 
one calling himself an historian. 

The words which Mill has cited are to be found, not in 
any reply to the representations of Colonel Champion 
while the war was in progress, but in a Minute written by 
Hastings on the 10 th January, i77,=>, in answer to a letter, 
attacking him in unmeasured terms, which had been sent 
to the Court of Directors by Clavering, Monson, and 
Trancis, who then formed the Majority in the Council. 
According to a custom very usual with him, Mill has 
separated from the context the particular words that suited 
his purpose, and suppressing the rest, he gives his garbled 
extract as the proof of a false and atrocious charge. 

In the letter from the Majority of the Council they had 
referred in the following terms to the cruelties said to have 
been committed by the Vizier:— 

‘ Para. 18. The united armies obtained a complete victory over the 
Rohilla chiefs on the 23rd April. From that time we must refer you 

* See p. 176. 
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lo the letters recorded in your Consultations for the further operations 
of the Vizier, his barbarous and unnecessary devastation of the country, 
the cruelty with which he treated his unhappy prisoners, and par¬ 
ticularly the brutal outraj^es offered to their wives and dauijhtcrs, 
though of the first rank. In the letters of Colonel Champion you will 
find a det.»il of these proceedings, which he calls ti'-jn/on enormtHes 
(uncontr.adictcd, though palliated by the Governor's priv.ate agent), 
which we doubt not will fill you with horror. We enclose copies of 
three of them, in order to excite and fix your attention to the rest. 
One paragraph in that of the !5ih of June is so striking that we carinot 
forbear inserting it here: I am most heartily disposed to believe 

that the Board did not suspect their orders could have such con¬ 
sequences as have fallen nut; they could not have foreseen so sudden 
and so total an expulsion and downfall of a whole race of people : they 
could not have supposed that a war, exalted and supported by British 
arms, could pay so \cry little deference to the advices and counsel of 
a British Commander ; nor was it possible to conceive that a man 
who had himself tasted the gall of misfortune should be so totally 
unmindful of the unbounded and unparalleled grace shown to him, 
as to delight in denying a single ray of benevolence to others ; such, 
liowcver. has been the ease; and in due intimation of it I have dis¬ 
charged tliat which was incumbent upon me. I too c.an say that the 
Nabob, as the agent of oppression, is alone culp.ahle ; but whilst all 
Asia know that the ICnglish give him the rod. and whilst they in vain 
look up to them as those who ought, if not direct the application at 
least to prevent an ill use being made of that rod, will they not 
reasonably conclude that the scourges which the agent gives arc con¬ 
nived at ? Will they not say that every English chief is another 

Sujah‘?” 

‘Bara. 19. These details, gentlemen, would probably never have 
reached your knowledge, if we had not called for Mr. Hastings’ private 
correspondence with Colonel Champion and Mr. Nathaniel Middleton. 
Even now, that correspondence is laid before us in so broken and 
imperfect a st.Ue, and so many letters belonging to it confessedly 
withheld, that we do not for ourselves hesitate to conclude that facts 
and circumstances still more atrocious than any that appear arc 
suppressed 

The following extract gives the reply of Hastings ’• 

‘Bara. 18. An appeal to the passions is an insult to the under¬ 
standing. Such arc the allegations of "barbarous and unncccssiry 
devastation of the country,’* —the “cruelty with which the Viiicr 

‘ This has been already quoted. * The numbcti of the paragraphs 
Sec p. 197. >•' extract correspond lo those in 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 45; Letter the letter of the Majority of the Coon- 
to Court of Directors, dated ^olh ell quoted above. 

NoYcnibcr» 1774- 
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treated his unhappy prisoners,*'—•• the brutal outrages ofTered to 
their wives and daughters, though of the highest rank, - *• his wanton 
enormities/* and the declamatory* quotati<m from one of Colonel 
Champion’s letters on the same subject. 1 believe it will appear fron^ 
the evidence of Mr. Nathaniel Middleton's letters, and from the ex¬ 
amination of Colonel Leslie and Major Hannay, strongly corroborated 
even by the letters and depositions of Colonel Champion, the X'iiier's 
principal accuser, that he has been unjastly traduced in the reports 
which have prevailed of the enormities committed by him in the 
course of the war. I // to be <i trufh f/ia/ Ac bc^an by sen.iifig 

dctachmenis (o piutt.icr. This I pronounce to hax'c been both borbufous 
<xnd impolitic^ btst too much JustiJicti by the practice of war eslablishid 
among a it the nations o/ the Easfy and, I am so fry to add. by vur own. 
tn an instance which the Vizier has a right to ^uote in vindiia/ion of 
the charge against him, of a detachment employed in the war, in which 
we were engaged with him in the year 1764. to burn and ravage the 
icuntfy^. It fell to the lot of Colonel, then Major Champion to 
execute this commission, and liow well he discharged it, and how 
little his feelings were at tl«t time affected by the same scene ol 
barbarities and wanton enormities’* against which Jic has Lately so 
pathetically exclaimed, will appc«\r from the follovving copy of a letter 
from him on the subject, to the late I*resident, Mr. \^ansittart, which 
I quote, nt>t meaning to reproach him with having done the duty 
assigned him, but to prove that the principle wliich dictated to Colonel 
Champion the severe charges with which he has l.iboured to lo.id the 
\'iiier in the late campaign, was cither personal animosity or the 
desire of persuading the Hoard to grant him the power which he 
rcpc.itcdly solicited—to control, and, in effect, to command the Vizier. 
1 pretend not to look into the hearts of others, but 1 exercise the right 
allow ed to all mankind of judging of intentions by facts, and 1 appeal 
to Colonel Champion's correspondence with the Select Committee and 
the Board for the grounds on which I form my judgment, and on 
w hich every man w ho reads them may judge for himself. The letter 
above alluded to is as followsExtract of a letter from Major 
Champion to Henry Vansittart, Esq., dated aoth June, 1764, 

‘‘ Two separate parties have been sent into the enemy s country, the 
one 0/ which went as high up as liuxar, and according to the dE 
reetion given me, there are destroyed upwards 0/ a thousand villages. 
Had not the rain, 6 ^e., prevented us, which cccasioftcd our return, we 
should have d*nte very considerable more damage^. I am now marching 
in the borders of the Deva to the boundary* of the Sircar country, to 
endeavour to bring in the zemindars, as not one of them of any 
considerable note is yet come in, nor has a rupee been collected from 
this country.” 

‘The cruelty with which the Viiicr treated his unhappy prisoners 
forms the second charge against him. It is not even asserted (except 

' The words in italics have been quoted by Mill. 
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in ihc instjince which I shall proceed to in the third charge) that they 
sufTered by actual violence^ but that they were ill subsisted, and 
I believe this to be true. Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, whose letters 
contain the strongest character both of candour and truth, says that 
the ViAcr did allow ihent too moderate a subsistence and that ill 
served : his commands, though frequently repeated, being, in this as 
in every other instance, ill obeyed. The third charge is indeed of the 
b'ackest die, “of brut.d outrages offered to the wives and daughters of 
the Kohillas, though of the highest rank.’' The only authority which 
the gentlemen of the Majority had for this horrid accusation, at least 
I recollect no other, was a letter from Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, who 
mentioned it only as an instance of the falsehoods which had been 
propagated to injure the Vizier, adding that the unhappy victims of 
his brutal lust, who could not survive their shame, but had put an end 
to (heir own lives, were still living and that the Vizier had never seen 
them. Colonel Champion’s answer to (he questitm proposed to him 
by the board on this subject, namely, “ Whether he had heard the 
report and believed there were grounds for it,” is a striking instance 
of (he little inclinati<m he had to show favour to the \'izicr, but 
amounts to the strongest conviction of the falsehood of this abomin* 
able history. He s.iid, he did hear such a report, but as to (he 
grounds, he had none sufficient to prove the accusation, but the report 
was made to him/’ The charge of oppressing his new subjects has 
also been laid against the Vizier, and totally refuted by the depositions 
of Colonel Champion, Colonel Leslie, and Major Hannay, who all 
declare that the rountr>' enjoyed, even in the height of the war, n state 
of perfect tranquillity.’ 

^ bara. 19. 'I his contains a charge against me for suppression. In 
answer, 1 say that these details, if declamations arc details, have 
appeared long ago in Colonel Champion’s letters to the Select Com- 
imtlce, compl lining of the cruelties exercised by the Vizier, and in the 
repeated calls which they made upon him to produce the instances of 
them, which he replied to by repeating the same declamations, but 
producing no instances, at least none which in my judgment can 
warrant the smallest part of his invectives against him */ 

Hastings gives Colonel Champion's letter of the 
j 2th June, 1774, which has been already quoted 
In the passages which have been quoted from the Minute 
of Hastings, he has stated the facts with truth, justice, and 
moderation. 

I have now brought together all the evidence that I 
have been able to find In regard to the atrocities said to 

' Minute of Appeal, Fifth Report, App. No. 45; Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. 
I’- * See p. 195. 
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have been committed in the Rohilla war. It may be 
summed up in a few sentences. 

The statement that atrocities were defended or excused 
by Hastings had its origin In a baseless falsehood. He 
did all in his power to cause the war to be conducted 
with humanity, and, considering all the circumstances of 
the case, his efforts were successful. 

From the time when the army of the Vizier entered 
Rohilkhand to the conclusion of the treaty of peace with 
Faizullah Khan, nearly six months elapsed. In the first 
week of this period, while hostilities were in progress, and 
in the three or four days which followed the defeat of the 
Rohillas, many villages were burned, and whatever pro¬ 
perty could be carried off was plundered. 

This occurred in a small tract of countr)' between the 
Oudh frontier and Pilibhit. There was no serious loss of 
life or personal suffering, because the villages had been, 
for the most part, entirely deserted by their inhabitants, 
who, according to their establi.shed custom on the approach 
of danger, had fled to the Tarai and forest, taking with 
them their cattle and such valuables as they could easily 
remove. 

The rest of Rohilkhand, a country nearly as large as 
Belgium, was rapidly occupied without opposition, after 
the defeat of the Rohillas, and there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that in any part of it, or at any time, any serious 
excesses were committed by the troops of the Vizier. 
Long before the submission of Faizullah Khan, the Hindu 
inhabitants, who constituted nearly the whole population, 
were, for the most part, following their usual occupations. 
There is nothing to show that they were anywhere exposed 
to any extraordinary hardship or ill-treatment beyond that 
inevitable in a time of war. 

In regard to the Rohillas, whose numbers were com¬ 
paratively very small, the story of their cruel extermina¬ 
tion is absolutely false, nor is there a particle of evidence 
that any atrocities were committed upon them at any time 
during the war. Excepting the men who fell in battle, 
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there is no evidence that any Rohilla was put to death, 
or was treated with any inhumanity. 

The only Rohillas who were compelled to leave Ro- 
hilkhand, other than the principal chiefs, were the soldiers 
actually under arms with Faizullah Khan. Under one of 
the conditions of the final treaty of peace, they crossed the 
Ganges into the friendly territory of Zabita Khan, their 
countryman. The rest of the Rohillas were unmolested, 
or went into Rampur, the Rohilla State assigned by treaty 
to I'aizullah Khan, their recognised chief. 

The Rohilla chiefs were gencrallj'treated with considera¬ 
tion and lenity. Two of them only, the sons of Dundi 
Khan, who had broken engagements which they had 
entered into with the Vizier, were, not unjustly, puni.shcd 
with temporary confinement and confiscation of their pro- 
I)erty; but they suffered no serious ill-treatment and they 
were soon released. 

The ladies of the families of Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi 
Khan, with their dependents, suffered much distress and 
inconvenience from their removal into camp, and from the 
absence of proper arrangements for their comfort and for 
their maintenance, and their jewels and personal ornaments 
were taken from them. The stories that they were, in any 
ease, subjected to personal outrage or gross insult are abso¬ 
lutely false, without any vestige of foundation. 

There never was an Indian war in which excesses were 
not committed. To restrain from all violence troops, like 
those of Shuja-ud-daula wovdd have been impossible, even 
if their commanders had desired it. Hastings was stating 
a notorious fact when he said that it was unfortunately true 
not only that these excesses were the general practice in 
Eastern warfare, but that the Vizier might find examples 
of conduct on the part of British troops similar to that 
of which he had been accused. We all know how, even 
in more modern times, wars in India have been carried 
on. The horrors of the Mutinies of 1857 are still fresh in 
our memories. Even in European countries, and in the 
present century, terrible atrocities have been committed; 
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the strong will and stern discipline of Wellington could not 
always prevent in Spain cruelties towards a friendly people 
almost as abominable as any that have been perpetrated 
in India. If Hastings had not firmly resisted the lust of 
plunder which, as I have shown, pervaded the KngHsh 
army in Rohilkhand. I fear that it would not be the crimes 
of the Vizier alone that we should now be discussin". I 
do not doubt that this, like every other war, brought with it 
an amount of misery far worse than that of which any direct 
evidence is now before us, but at the same time it seems to 
me clear that Shuja-ud*daula would have been justified in 
saying that the campaign in Rohilkhand had been carried 
on with an absence of violence and bloodshed and generally 
with a degree of humanity altogether unusual in Indian 
warfare. Nor can I doubt that this result was mainly 
due to the remonstrances of Hastings. ‘Hi.story,’ writes 
Mr. Forrest, ‘furnishes no more striking example of the 
growth and vitality of a slander. The Rohilla atrocities 
owe their birth to the malignity of Champion and Francis ; 
their growth to the rhetoric of Burke ; and their wide dif¬ 
fusion to the brilliancy and pellucid clearness of Macaulay’s 
style*.’ The only defect I can find in this perfectly just 
judgment is that in pronouncing it Mr. Forrest has for¬ 
gotten the History of James MilH. 

' torrest sScIections, Introduction, . missing; evidence rcl.iting to the eon- 
P‘ dugt of the Rohilla War.’ 

* Sec Appendix D: * Note on some 
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Tirr onjECTs with which the roihlla war was 

UNDERTAKEN. 


The chnij;c the acquisition of money was the sole object of the war.— 
The stalcmcnts in Mill's Hbtory.—Burke’s First against Ilaslings.— 

Macaulay's Essay.~Mill’s suppression of the factAccounts given by Hast« 
ing< himself of the causes of the war.—Ilis Defence before the House of 
Conunohs —Pc<^|Mtch to the Court of Directors.'—Minute by Hasting^.—Ap- 
jwal of Hastings to the Court of Directors.—Minute by Harwell.—The a c- 
quisition of money one of the reasons which induced Hastings to lake part in 
the >sar.—His own ailmiNsion of the fad.—The policy of Hastings >vise and 
justifiable.—Security against Marat ha invasion the primar)' object of the war. 
— J he arrangcincrits with the Viricr contained nothing unreasonable.—The 
I eculiar conditions under which Hastings was placcil. 

J IIAVE not hitherto noticed In detail one of the most 
serious charges brought against Hastings in connection 
with the Rohilla war, and have reserved it for separate 
consideration. 

It has often been asserted that the acquisition of money 
was the sole object for which the war was undertaken. 
This charge was brought by Burke and Francis and others 
of that time, it was repeated In Mill’s History, and it was 
at last dressed up by Macaulay with a power of rhetoric 
which has made it universally known and almost univer¬ 
sally believed. 

‘ A meeting,’ Mill writes, ‘ w.is concerted between the Viticr and the 
Governor, which look phcc .it Benares at the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber. The terms arc memorable in which the cause and object of this 
interview are mentioned by the English chief. In his report to the 
Council at Calcutta, on the 4th of October, 1773, he says : “ The Viricr 
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w«is at first vei^' desirous of the assistance of an English force to put 
him in possession of the KohilLi country, lying north of his dominions 
and east of the Ganges. This h«'\s long been a favourite object of his 
wishes ; and you will recollect that the first occasion of iny last visit 
was furnished by a proposal of this kind'.” The Governor-General was 
so far from revolting at this proposition, or hesitating to close with it, 
that he stimulated the Vizier to its c.xcculion. M^n^y was the motive 
to this eager passion for the ruin of the Kohillas. “ As tliis had long/* 
says the English ruler, ‘‘ been a favourite object of the Vizier, the 
Board judged with me that it might afford a fair occasion to urge the 
improvement of our alliance, by obtaining his assent to a more equit¬ 
able compensation for the expenses attending the aid which ho occa¬ 
sionally received from our forces/' The situation of the Company, he 
says, urged it upon them a measure necessar)' to its interest and 
safety. All our advices,** he continues, “ both public and private, re¬ 
presented the distresses of the Company at home as extreme. The 
letters from the Court of Directors called upon us most loudly for 
ample remittances, and a reduction of our militar)’ expenses. At the 
s<imc time, such was the stale of affairs in this Government, that for 
many years past the income of the year was found inadequate to its 
expense; to defray which a heavy bond debt, amounting at one lime 
to 125 lakhs of rupees had accumulated/’ It was accordingly stipulated 
that 40 lakhs of rupees, upon the accomplishment of the enterprise, 
should be advanced to the English by the Vizier, and a monthly 
allowance, equivalent to the computed expense, be provided for the 
troops engaged in that service. “ I 5 y this,** says the Governor, ** a 
saving of near one-third of our military expenses would be effected 
during the period of such scr%*icc; the stipuLition of 40 lakhs would 
afford an ample supply to our treasury ; the Vizier would be freed 
from a troublesome neighbourhood, and his dominions be much more 
defensible.*' In all this, we may allow, there was enough for con* 
venience and profit, both to the President and the Vizier '.* 

In this passage Mill has closely followed the method 
adopted by Burke in the following passage, taken from the 
first of the Charges against Hastings, presented to the 
House of Commons on the 4th of April, 1786 :— 

‘That the object avowed by the said Warren Hastings, and the 
motives urged by him, for employing the British arms in the utter cx- 


^ The manner io which Mill ends 
his quotation at this point is charac¬ 
teristic. The next sentence in the 
report of Hastings U as follows: * He 
bad certainly Just grounds of resent¬ 
ment against the chic& of this nation, 
wSo bad not only failed in their en¬ 


gagement to pay him forty lakhs of 
rupees for his protection against the 
Maratbas, but had actually supplied 
them with money when they appeared 
in arms against him/ 

^ History of British India, Book 
T. chap. I. 
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tirpation of the Rohilla nation, arc stated by himself in the following 
terms :—The acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees to the Company, and 
of so much specie added to the exhausted currency of our provinces ; 
that it would give wealth to the Nabob of Oudb, of which we should 
participate : that the said Warren Hastings should always be ready to 
profess that he did reckon the probable acquisition of wealth among 
his reasons for taking up his arms against his neighbours; that 
it would ease the Company of a considerable part of their military 
expense, and preserve their troops from inaction and relaxation of dis¬ 
cipline ; that the weak state of the Kohillas promised an easy con¬ 
quest of them ; and finally, that such was his idea of the Coinpan)''s 
distress at home, added to his knowledge of their wants abroad, that 
he should have been glad of any occasion to employ their forces, 
which saved so much of their pay and expenses.’ 

I will not quote the passage in which, in his famous 
essay, Macaulay has translated into his own brilliant Eng¬ 
lish the clumsy sentences of Mill. That he never investi¬ 
gated the facts for himself is clear. With the exception of 
a few erroneous statements taken from the speeches or 
Charges of Burke, everything that he lias written on the 
subject is traceable to Mill, nor can I blame him for be¬ 
lieving that Mill’s authority might be accepted as conclu¬ 
sive. Mis version of the story of the Rohilla war Is not 
history but rhetoric, and I do not propose to criticise it. 

The grave and deliberate allegations of Mill stand on a 
different footing from the rhetoric of Macaulay and the 
passionate invective of Burke. I have cited all that he has 
said in proof of his statement of the reasons for which the 
war was undertaken. Although it is brief, it appears to be 
conclusive. The sole authority quoted is that of Hastings 
himself; he is judged and condemned by his own words ; 
there is nothing to lead the reader to suppose that Hastings 
ever gave any other explanation of his motives. 

Out of the voluminous papers written by Hastings on 
the subject. Mill has referred to only one, the Appeal to 
the Court of Directors, dated the 3rd December, 1774. It 
fills thirteen closely printed pages, as large as those of 
a modern blue-book and from these Mill has selected and 
pieced together the seventeen lines by which he supports 
the assertion that according to Hastings’ own admission 
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the object of the Rohilla war was money. A more com¬ 
plete .suppression of the facts of historj' could hardly be 
found. 

Whether the alliance of the Iinglish with the \’izicr in 
the war against the RohiUas was right or wrong, the fore¬ 
going narrative will have shown that it was not the result 
of any hasty resolution, but was the outcome of a long 
scries of occurrences extending over several years. This 
cannot be shown more clearly than in the words of blastings 
himself. 

In reply to the Charges of Burke, in his Defence before 
the House of Commons, in 1 /^ 6 , he entered at great 
length into the transactions connected with the Rohilla 
war, and I quote from it the following passages :— 

‘ The donunions of the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula, our ally, lay open 
and exposed to ih.it of the Kohillas, both consisting of one \asi plain* 
witlioul any natural line of divisii>n or obst rue lion between them ; and 
both were shut in by the same common boundur)', the Ganges, closing 
them in the northern extremity with impenetrable mountains. The 
Marathns had successively attempted co possess themselves of this 
country ; an<l, but for the assistance of the Nobob’s forces united with 
those of tlie Company, they would have siirccedcd. 'fhe Kohillas, 
though thus cneclually and seasonably protected by the Nabob Shuja- 
ud-daula, had openly negotiated with the Marathas, and ha<i shown 
manifest dispositions to unite with them against their defender. The 
same scenes might be renewed the next year, and repeatedly, with 
equal danger to the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula, whether the Marathas 
obtained complete possession of the countr)*, or the Kohill.^s joined 
with them to entry their ravages into his. The Company’s interests, 
which were at all times involved in the security of the Nabob Vizier’s 
dominions, had acquired a strong additional tie by his recent engage¬ 
ments with them. The Rohillas had aflforded him a just cause for 
war, and for all the consequences of it, by their repeated breach of 
engagement, and he had a right to our concurrence and assistance in 
the prosecution of it. 'I'hcse were the grounds for undertaking the 
war • , , , I shall recite the particulars of the origin, design, progress, 
conclusion, and effects of the Rohilla war. 

* In May 1771, the King quitted Allahabad, and threw himself into 
the arms of the Marathas. In a few months afterwards he granted 
them sunnds, or charters, for the provinces of Kora, Karra, and 
Allahabad, or the lands immediately situated above the condux of the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, which we had before given to him. In 
January 1772, Cencnil Sir Robert Darker met the Nabob Shuja-ud- 
daula at Faizabad, who proposed various plans to counteract the 
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ambitious designs of the Marathas >\ho were then preparing to invade 
Rohilkhand. The General, by his own authority, ordered a battalion 
of sepoys for the defence of the lines at Cawnpore. The Governor, 
Mr. Cartier, and the Select Committee, on the 12th Februar)*, 1772, 
approved of the GencraTs conduct, and authorised hitn to enter into 
ncgtJtiuions on the part of the Company in support of the Nabob's 
views. On the 28th Januar)*, 1772, tlic (icncml wn)le to the Select 
Coiuntiitcc that the Nabob washed to protect the Kohillas and to treat 


with them. which could not be done.’* he s:rid, ** without the consent 
of ilu Ivnghsh,’' for their letters were written to him in a style as if he 
was one and the same with the English, and he doubted that without 
such a concurrence, (hey tneanl to do nothing with him alone.” The 
dangerous consequences pi>rtendcd from these alarming symptoms arc 
strongly described in the following extract from a letter of the General 
io ihv Select Committee, dated the 25(h of Fcbruar>', 1772 I 
should imagine that if the Marathas succeed in their attempts of 
crossing the river, and make a rapid progress through the Rohilla 
country towards the Viricr’s territories, as they have already given out 
th,0 they intend cantoning at Lucknow, you will judge it necessary to 
advance a brigade nearer to His Excellency’s dominions, for in this 
case the approach of the Marathas will be vcr>’ quick.” On the 28th 
Kchruar)' the Gcncr.d wrote that the Marathas h,vl made good their 
pass.»gc of the river, and given a total defeat to the Rohillas posted at 
the fords to oppose thcrii ; that he had therefore ordered the brigade 
at Dinaporc to march immediately towards the \"i2icr*s dominions, 
excusing his taking such a step without the authority of the Hoard, by 
“ the exigency of the service.” In this part of the Fifth Report of the 
Secret Committee, from which 1 draw this recital, I miss the reply 
which was written to Sir Robert Barker’s letter, but ! recollect that 
the Cimimillcc disapproved of the march of the brigade and counter* 
in.mdcd it. On the yihof April the General wrote that ‘‘the Marathas 
had applied to the Nabob Shuja-ud*daula to be the mediator of their 
difTercnccs with the Rohillas, to which he was much inclined,” and 
” was not to he diverted from this scheme,** though the General had 
strenuously op|wscd it, and pressed him “rather to form an alliance 
with the Kohillas;*' the Nabob insisting “that he had no choice, for 
he must either join the Marathas in the total reduction of the Rolullas, 
or bring on a compromise between those powers; for the alternative 
was an attack on his dominions after the reduction of the Rohillas, 
unless” (for so the sense follows in the constniction) “the English 


forces would join to support him in the undertaking,” preferably re* 
coinmciuk'd by the General; and that “ he had thcrck)rc sent Captain 
Gabriel Harper to Hafiz Kahmat.and w ould do his endeavours to pro* 
crastinatc this treaty until he received the Committee’s instructions.** 

' On the t3tU of April, 1772, I succeeded to the office of Rresident of 
the Council of Fort William, and from that day only I date my share 
of responsibility for the acts of the Government of Bengal. 
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‘ On the 30th of the same month, the Select Committee for the first 
time entered into a consideration of the General's repeated references, 
and the sentiments recorded by them on that occasion most dcci<ied!y 
mark ///«>•—may I be allowed to change the person and say my — 
strenuous adherence to the cautious ;uid defensive system enjoined by 
the Company. 

' \\ e approved the General’s “ endeavours to dissuade the Vizier from 
entering into any negotiations which might lead to an alliance with 
the Marathas, since we might by this means be precluded from taking 
such measures as the Company’s exact orders might render necessary-, 
but we could not approve of a promise being made to him of the 
Junction of our forces in the prosecution of an otTensive war ; the more 
especially, as the Court of Directors, in their letters by the Lapwing, 
had promised to furnish us with clear and precise instructions respecting 
our carrying hostilities against the Marathas at a distance from our 


own borders, which,” we added, “might he soon expected, but which 
never came. We expressed some uneasiness at CajJi.iin Harper’s 
deputation, and desired that he might be recalled as soon as he con¬ 
veniently could l>e, as we did not choose to appear as principals in 
these negotiations." In the meantime, the measures pursued by Sir 
Robert Barker had taken their course, and while I disavow any con¬ 
cern m them, 1 may a<ld that they proved fortunate in their event. 
Captain Harper relumed on the 21st of May, after having prevailed 
on Hafiz Rahmat to agree to a personal meeting with the Vizier: the 
consequence of which was, that on the 17th of June a treaty of 
alliance was concluded and rcciproc.dly intcrclumged between the 
Kohilla chiefs and the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula ; and a separate agree¬ 
ment on the pan of the Rohillas to pay forty lakhs of rupees to the 
Nabob Vizier for the expulsion of the Marathas, “ whether cITccted by 
peace or war;” ten lakhs to be paid on the immediate elTcct of Ids 
march, “ enabling the f.imilies of the Rohillas to leave the woods and 
return to their habitations," the rest in three years. 

Both deeds were executed in the presence of Sir Robert Barker, and 
his signature affixed to both as a witness to them. But the same act 
made him the guarantee of both ; and vinuaUy, by his representation, 
extended the same obligation to the Company ; for it h.is been shown 
that he was the instrument of the negotiation, and that the Rohillas 
themselves had refused to treat with the Nabob alone, that is, without 
the junction of the English name and faith with his. 


‘ Thus it appears that by a regular and natuml gradation of events, 
the Government of Bengal found itself entangled in the first move¬ 
ments of a war which it had sought to avoid, but which was in its prin¬ 
ciple and object defensive, and though extending beyond the line of 
Its prescribed operations, had been recently marked out as an excep¬ 
tion by the Court of Directors, in their General Letter of the 28th 
August, 1771, which is that to which the Select Committee alluded in 
their instructions to Sir Robert Barker of the 30th of April; and that 
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whcilicr the measures which led to this crisis of affairs were right or 
wrong, or whetlier the events which produced it might or ought to 
have been directed in another direction, 1 myself have no concern in 
either question. The movements of the machine (if 1 may be allowed 
the figure) had received their first impulse from other hands, before 
the charge of it could l>e affirmed in any sense to have devolved to 
mine, and were independent of me. In this state, progress, and 
direction, 1 received the share allotted to me in its management; and 
to these, even in the subsequent conduct of it, my judgment was 
necessarily compelled to bind itself, whether 1 approved the part or 
disipprovcd it.' 

That ‘ gradation of events,’ of which Hastings spoke, and 
of wliiclt he has here given a summary, affords stronger 
evidence of the causes which led to the Rohilla war than 
any other evidence that could be adduced. But as Mill 
has professed to explain those causes on the authority and 
in the words of Hastings himself, I will follow his example, 
and will show, in further detail, what Hastings has really 
said upon this subject 

Several important papers in which, at various stages of 
his connection with the affairs of Rohilkhand. Hastings 
stated the reasons for the action which he thought it ncccs- 
sar>’ to take, have already been noticed in this work *. I 
will now give others. Some of them arc so long that they 
cannot be quoted in extenso, but I shall at least omit 
nothing which might in any way be supposed to support 
views different from my own. 


' Sec in imrticulnr the letter to 
Colonel Chnmpion. <]MQil 17th Jane, 
1774. Sti/'. p. 147. In nn interesting 
letter to his frieml Anderson* dated 
i<tth SeptemlKr, 1786, nPer his n* 
tarn to Knginnd, Hastings, referring* 
to his reasons for undertaking the 
war, wrote as follom: — * In the 
originating connection and subsc* 
<]i]ent war with the Kohillas, he did 
what nil States ought to do. The 
invasion of their countr)* thrcateneil 
rtiin to that of our nlly, whom he 
joine<I in re]>cning it, the Kohilias 
giving a solemn pledge in writing for 
the pajrment of twenty lakhs in con* 


sidcration of the expense and risk in* 
curre<i in their protection. They ob* 
tained their safety and refused to pay 
the price of it. We made war on 
them, on just grounds surely, unless 
any other process than that of the 
sword can be devised for recovering 
the rights of natioiu, defeated them 
with the death of their ungrateful and 
perfidious leader, and annexed their 
dominion to that of Oudh, which 
from that period became defensible 
throughout.' Gleig,vol.iii. p^soj. The 
original draA of this letter, in Hastings* 
own handwriting, is in the British 
Museum MSS. >9,17^ yo\. xxxU* 
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One of the most valuable of these papers is a dcspatcli 
sent to the Court of Directors, immediately after the close 
of the war, written before the change of Government winch 
transferred almost all authority into the hands of Clavering. 
Monson, and Francis, and before any discussion had begun 
regarding the propriety of the war or the reasons'^for 
which it was undertaken :— 

‘As wc have undoubted though not reguUr intelligence of the 
Rohill.a war being actually ended by a treaty between the Vizier and 
FaizuUah Khan, we think it proper to recapitul.ate the causes on 
which this war was founded, and the advantages which have resulted 
from it. 

‘You were informed by our advices of 1772 and 1773 of the neces¬ 
sity which induced us to c;»rr>- our arms l>eyond the prescribed line 
of your instructions into the Rohilla country, for its defence against 
the Marathas, whose nipid progress and unbounded ambition at that 
time threatened all Hindustan, and who had actually reduced the 

country, through which the access was open to 
the Vizier, by the only quarter of his dominions wanting a defensible 
barrier. Our records at the time when this subject was debated 
will sufficiently manifest the extreme diffidence and reluctance with 
which we at last resolved to pass the line of the Vizier's dominions 
with our forces. The actual orders of the Company confined us 
within the limits of our own and his possessions; yet they hatl 
promised to furnish us with instructions wherein a greater latitude 
of action on particular occasions would be allowed and recommended 
These very promises certainly implied the possibility of cases happen¬ 
ing wherein more extensive measures were thought advisable and 
necessary. But the unsettled state of the Company’s affairs at home has, 
we suppose, prevented us from receiving the promised directions for 
our conduct, and left us without a guide at a very critical conjuncture, 
which seemed to call for extraordinary measures, and an immediate 
exertion of our strength, to give a timely check to the accumulating 
progress of thc^ Maratha power. Such were the circumstances and 
the ocMsion which first dictated to us the measure of passing the pre¬ 
scribed bounds. On this occasion, as declaredly on all others, we acted 
as if Ignorant of the reports and advices from Europe, which informed 
us that the Company w-as precluded from resolving on any clear line 
of action; that supervisors were appointed to supersede the .actual 
Government of Bengal; that a new administration was to be formed • 
and that the right of the Company and the nation to the territorial 
possessions was still in debate. We considered ourselves as actinc 
for the national benefit, and assumed an extraordinary but a dangerous 
degree of responsibility for the sake of promoting the attainW of 
that object. It was therefore resolved to expel (be Marathas from 

R 
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the KohillA country. The Vizier, whose aid had been solicited by 
the Rohillas undertook their defence against the Marathas. An 
agreement was entered into for this purpose, and a solemn treaty 
ratified between the \’iricr and Hafiz Rahmat Khan, in behalf, and 
with the express authority of all the other Rohilla chiefs, in the 
presence of General Sir Robert Barker, the Commander-In-Chief of 
our forces, by whom it was attested; wliercin, this scn icc being 
clTcctcd, the Rohilla chiefs bound themselves to pay to the Vizier 
the sum of forty lakhs of rupees. The \'izicr accordingly took the 
fithi, joined by one of our brigades, and fulfilled bis engagement by 
expelling ilic Marathas from the Rohilla possessions. Notwithstand¬ 
ing which, Hafiz Rahmat, and the rest of the Rohillas, peremptorily 
refused to acquit themselves of their part of the agreement; and they 
not only thus infringed the treaty, by withholding the stipulation 
agreed upon, but treacherously assisted the Marathas against the 
Vi/icr with supplies of money, while he was actually cng.igcd, by 
virtue of the treaty, in expelling them from the Rohiila country*. 
This laid the foundation of the present war against the Rohillas, 
and was the first motive which induced us to join our aid to the 
Vi/icr in chastising them for their perfidy and breach of faith. 

‘ TIic agreement for entering with the Vizier upon this new measure 
appeared to us a fit occasion for establishing the Company's alliance 
with him upon the footing of more adequate advantage to them. 
Hitherto they had held the labouring oar. The heavy burden of an 
enormous mililar)* expense, under which they were ready to sink, 
they had constantly supported, while the Vizier, by the tenor of the 
treaty then existing, without contributing to ease the Company of 
this weight, experienced the principal and only immediate advantages 
resulting from it ; those acquired by the Company being remote, and 
consisting merely in the safety of his country, which was a barrier 
to theirs. Although we still continued without the lights which had 
been promised by the Court of Directors for the guidance of our 
conduct, yet in their letter of the 28th of August, 1771, they expressed 
in slnmgcr leans than ever they had done before their intention, in 
certain eases, of authorising our departure from the defensive prin¬ 
ciples hiclierto recommended and enjoined. These considerations 
determined us to avail ourselves of the present opportunity of aiding 
the Vizier against the Rohillas, as the means of obtaining the pro¬ 
posed advantages to the Company. 

• With this view the President was deputed to give the Vizier a 
meeting at Benares, and to conclude a new form of alliance, in which 
he was authorised to comprehend the Rohilla enterprise, on such 
adequate and permanent terms as should indemnify the Company 
for the expenses at all times incurred in the Vizier's assistance, and 
to such other more immediate conditions as were suitable to their 
extraordinary sendee. A treaty was accordingly concluded, which in 
the original draft included both these objects, namelyi the agreement 
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for the fixed monthly subsidy of 210,000 rupees, for the expenses of 
our troops when employed in his scn icc, and the payment of forty 
lakhs of rupees for the projected reduction of the Ruhulas. Rut the 
Rohilla expedition was at that time set aside, from the irresolution 
of the Vizier, while the subsidy which had been conceded in consi* 
deration of our consent to this proposal still remained an Article of 
the new treaty. The Vizier afterwards renewed his proposition to 
attack the Rohillas, and it was again debated in several successive 
meetings of the Hoard, as recorded in our proceedings of the 26th 
November, 1773, with the reasons at large which determined us ulti¬ 
mately to resolve on a compliance with the \’izicr s rcquisiti<m. A 
brigade was accordingly ordered into his countr>’ for that purpose. 
Every circumstance that could possibly favour this enterprise, by an 
uncommon combination of political considerations and fortuitous 
events, operated in support of the measure. 1st. Justice to the Vizier, 
for the aggravated breach of treaty by the Rohilla chiefs. 2nd. The 
honour of the Company, pledged implicitly by General Harkcr^s attes¬ 
tation for the accomplishment of this treaty, and wlncli, added to 
their alliance with the \'i2icr, engaged us to see redress obtained for 
the perfidy of the Kohillas. 3rd. The completion of the line of defence 
of the Vizier's dominions by extending his boundar)' to the natural 
barrier formed by the northern chain of hills and the Canges, and 
their junction. 4th, The acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees to the 
Company, and of so much specie added to the exhausted currency of 
their provinces. 5th. The subsidy of 210,000 rupees per month, for 
defraying the charges of one-third of our army employed with the 
Vizier. 6th. The urgent and recent orders of the Company for re¬ 
scinding charges, and procuring means to discharge the heavy debt 
at intcresti heightened by the advices of their great distress at home. 
7lh. The absence of the Marathas from Hindustan, which left an 
open field for airr>dng the proposed plan into execution. Sth, and 
lastly. The intestine divisions and disunions in their State, which by 
engaging them fully at home, would prevent interruptions from their 
incursions, and leave a moral certainty of success to the enterprise. 

* These were the inducements which determined us to adi>pt this 
new plan of conduct, in opposition to which one powerful objection, 
and only one, occurred; namely, the personal hazard we ran in 
undertaking so uncommon a measure, without positive instructions, 
at our own risk, with the eyes of the whole nation on the alTairs of 
the Company, and the passions and prejudices of almost every man 
in England inflamed against the conduct of the Company and the 
characters of their servants; notwithstanding which, we yielded to 
the strong necessity impressed upon us by the inducements above- 
mentioned, in spite of the suggestions and the checks of self-interests, 
which set continually before our eyes the dread of forfeiting the 
favour of our employers, and becoming the objects of popular invec¬ 
tive, and made us rejoice at every change in the Vizier's advices, 
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which protr.ictcd the execution of the measures. .'\l length however 
his resolution coinciding with our opinions, the enterprise was under- 
t.iken, .and, if our intelligence be confirmed, it is now finally closed 
with that success which we had foreseen from the beginning. e 
shall then again return to the state of peace from which we emerged 
when we lirst cngagctl in the Rohilla expedition, with the .actual pos¬ 
session. or acknowledged right, which the power of this Government 
can amply and cffecturilly assert, of near seventy lakhs of rupees, 
.acquired by the monthly subsidy and the stipulation; .and it rests 
with you to pass the ultimate judgment on our conduct 

On the 24th October, 1774. three days after Clavering, 
Monsoit, and I'rancis had taken their .scats in Council, 
Hastings recorded a ‘ Minute on the revenues and politics 
of tlic country.’ desiring (he said) to assist the new Members 
by • la)’ing before them a succinct view of each subject.’ In 
this Minute, he referred in the following terms to the 
arrangements which had been made with the Vizier:— 

‘The alliance with the Nabob Shuj.a-ud-daula, the Vizier of the 
empire, is the only forci^m connection in >vhich this Government 
can be with propriety said to be engaged. This look place originally 
by the treaty formed by Lord Clive, at Allahabad, in the year 1765* 
I 5 y a new treaty with the Vizier, dated the i^lh Sejitembcr, 1773 * '*1 
consc^iuencc of an intcra'icw which I had with him at Benares, the 
monlhly subsidy for the cxlraordinary expense of our forces employed 
in his assistance, was fixed at the sum of 210,000 rupees for one 
brigade, and the provinces of Cora and Allahabad were ceded to 
him for the sum of fifty lakhs of rupees, of which twenty lakhs were 
to be immediately due, and were accordingly paid ; fifteen lakhs were 
to be paid at the expiration of a year, and the remaining fifteen at the 
expiration of two years- At the same time the Viricr had solicited 
the aid of our troops, to reduce the Rohilla country lying on the 
north of his dominions between the Canges and the mountains of 
Tibet. The immediate plea for these hostilities was the breach of 
faith, with wliich the Rohilla chiefs were charged in the supplies 
of money afforded by them to the Marathas, against whom they had 
solicited and obtained the Vixier's assistance under a solemn engage¬ 
ment to pay him forty lakhs of rupees on the departure of the Mara* 
lhas, and for the refusing afterwards to fulfil that engagement. 

‘This enterprise, the design of which furnished the first occasion of 
my meeting with the Vixicr, formed an article in the original draft 
of our treaty, but it was afterwards omitted at his desire, and I pro¬ 
mised that it should take place if it suited the affairs of the Company 

' Utter to the Court of Directors, 17th October, 1774, Fifth Report, App. 
No. 41. 
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at any other time, when he should find himself in a condition to re* 
sumc it. Accordingly, in the month of J<nnuar>’ 1774, ^hc \'izier 
made a formal requisition of the assistance of a brigade of the Com¬ 
pany's forces for the defence of his dominions, and the prosecution 
of his former purpose of invading the countr>'of the Rohillas. Vor 
this ser\'ice he engaged to pay the Company, beside the stipulated 
monthly subsidy, forty lakhs of rupees when it should be concluded. 
The Vizier^s request was granted : the 2nd Brigade was ordered on 
the ser\'icc, and Colonel Champion, the Provisional Commander-in* 
Chief, appointed to the command. Having been joined by the \'izicr 
and his troops, he entered the RohilJa borders on the 17th of April, 
and on the 23rd of the same month attacked and defeated the army 
of the Kohilias commanded by Hafiz Rahmat, their leader, who was 
killed in the action. This victory was decisive, no other enemy ap¬ 
peared in the field ; and the Vizier, having obtained possession of 
the greatest part of the countr>% both armies marched on the 7th of 
May to the city of Bisauli, where quarters were prepared for them, 
and it was intended they should pass the rains there : but the re* 
maining leaders of the Kohillis, having assembled forces under the 
command of Faizoolah Khan at Najabgar, a town on the northern 
frontier of the countr>', the Vizier apprehending their acquiring too 
great strength, and that the Marathas might return to interrupt the 
operations before they were brought to a conclusion, prevailed on 
Colonel Champion to put the brigade again in motion about the 
latter end of July, and to march with him against the enemy, although 
the rains were then at their height. The troops enjoyed remarkable 
good health, and proceeded without opposition to Pathargarh ; the 
enemy flying before them to the skirts of the hills whither the com* 
bined armies have followed them. They have lain for a considerable 
time within a short distance of each other, Colonel Champion waiting 
for orders from the Select Committee to pursue the enemy beyond 
the line to which he conceived himself limited by his instnictions; 
the necessary orders >vcre sent, and we have been for some time past 
in daily expectation of hearing that the war was brought to a con¬ 
clusion, cither by the attack and defeat of the enemy, or by negocia- 
tion. The last letters from Colonel Champion which you, gentlemen, 
have read, were dated the 2nd instant, and advise that Faizoolah 
Khan had delivered himself up, but that the negociation was still 
continued. 

‘The advantages proposed from the expedition were:—ist, an 
addition of territory, and of course of wealth, to the Vizier, in which 
the Company will always participate; 2nd, the completion of the 
defensive line of his dominions by freeing them from an inconvenient 
neighbour and by taking into them the whole space included between 
the Canges and the northern mountains; 3rd, the employment of a third 
part of our force, and a saving at the same time of its expenses; and 
lastly, the stipulation of forty lakhs to be paid on the conclusion of the 
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undertaking. The retreat of the Maralhas to their ancient territories, 
and the violent dissensions which had arisen in their State, were argu* 
incnts strongly favouring the time which was chosen for beginning 
the war; and the justice of it is supported by the undoubted refusal 
of llartz Kahmat to fulfil the conditions of his treaty with the Vizier, 
of wliicli the original, witnessed by General Sir Robert Barker, is in 
our possession. . - . 

' The bounds which I had prescribed to myself in this paper, and 
wliich I have already exceeded, will not admit of my entering into 
a discussion of the benefits depending on the alliance of the Company 
wiih the Vizier. These will appear at large on various parts of our 
records, to which 1 shall hereafter distinctly refer. They may be 
reduced to the following abridgement; a secure barrier, a constant 
occupation for a part of our army, a reduction of our military ex* 
pcnscs, and an accumulating fund of future wealth. He cannot long 
subsist without our protection, and is inc.apablc of himself becoming 
an object of our jealousy or apprehension 

My next quotation is from the ^Appeal to the Court of 
Directors,’ written by Hastings on the 3rd of December, 
1774, in reply to the virulent attacks made upon him by 
Francis and his colleagues. It is very long, and my ex* 
tracts from it would have been shorter but for the fact that 
this IS the only paper quoted by Mill as the authority for 
his charge against Hastings. 

^ As the R oh ilia war has been the declared source of the most 
violent measures adopted by the Majority of the Council, I shall 
briefly recapitulate the grounds and objects of that enterprise, and 
then proceed to answer the various arguments which have been urged 
in condemnation of it 

Mn the beginning of the year 1772, the Marathas in%'adcd the 
country of the Kohillas, which after a short but ineffectual opposition 
at Sukkcriolc was left at large exposed to their ravages- The Vizier, 
alarmed at their approach to the only part of his dominions which 
was easily accessible by such an enemy, applied with such earnestness 
to Sir Robert Barker, who was at that lime with him, for the assist* 
ance of an English force, and the General thought the necessity so 
urgent, that of his own authority he sent orders to the 1st Brigade, 
which was stationed at Dinaporc, to march instantly into the province 
of Oudh. The Board disapproving this irregular proceeding refused 
their confirmation of it, and the brigade having reached the length 
of Benares remained there till the beginning of June and then re* 
turned to its former station. The Vizier availing himself of this move* 


* Fifth Report, App. No. 45; Forrest’s Selections, voL i. p. 116. 
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merit, offered his protection to the Rohillas and entered into a general 
treaty of alliance with the chiefs of that nation, and a separate one 
with Hahz Rahmat Khan their principal, who, in their name and 
\vith their authority, engaged to pay him forty lakhs of rupees for 
that support whenever the Marathas evacuated the country*. Trans¬ 
lations of both the treaties are recorded at length in the Consultation 
of the 23rd July, 1772, and the original of the latter is in the actual 
possession of the Secretary, attested by General Barker, who was 
present at the ntificalion of both. On the approach of the rainy 
season, the Marathas evacuted the countr)s and the \*izicr demanded 
the stipulated recompense from the Kohillas, but they evaded pay¬ 
ment. 

Mn the latter end of 1772, the Marathas having extorted from the 
King a grant of the districts of Kora and Kami, which had been 
ceded to him by the Company for the express purpose of maintaining 
his dignity, were preparing to take possession, and as this acquisition 
would have made them masters of the whole tract of country lying 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and bordering upon the pro¬ 
vince of Oudh, the Viricr again applied for assistance to repel such 
dangerous neighbours. The Proceedings of the late Council, in their 
Secret Department of the isl February, 1773, treat this subject vcr>' 
largely, ;md show how much they considered not only the safety of 
the Vizier but even of the Company's possessions, to be endangered 
by this fonnidablo encroachment of the Maratha State. It was ulti¬ 
mately concluded to comply with the requisition of the Vizier, by 
sending the 1st Brigade for the protection of his dominions against 
any attempt which the Marathas might make on them, and also 
determined to prevent their design on Kora, by taking prior pos¬ 
session for the Company, who had certainly the best title to it, when 
the King could no longer keep it. It was not supposed that the 
Marathas would quietly submit to the loss of a territory which they 
had used the most perfidious means to obtain, and every precaution 
was therefore necessary to guard against their efforts to recover it. 
The Company's orders of the 28th August, 177 G expressly allowed 
the necessity of departing on some occasions from the limited plan 
which they tuid for a long time enjoined, and in consequence the 
Rohilla country, north of the Ganges, was included within the line 
of action prescribed to the General in his instructions; because, if 
the Marathas, either by the defeat, or which was as likely to happen, 
by the desertion of the Rohillas to their cause, should gain a footing 
in that country, nothing could oppose their entering into the province 
of Oudh, and laying it waste, in spite of any attempt of our forces 
united with the Vizier's to prevent them. It was not to be supposed 
that the Marathas, whoso ambition for some years past hud aspired 
to universal conquest, and who had extended their arms from the 
centre of the Balaghaut to the northern extremity of Hindostan, 
should sit down contented when they had added the Doab, Kora, 
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and Allahabad to their dominions; on the contrary', there was every' 
reason to apprehend, and it was publicly' reported in their own camp, 
that they would next carry' their operations into the country of the 
\'i/icr, and even into the Company's own possessions. On the grounds 
which I have described, it was agreed to maintain the province of 
Kora against the Marathas, and afterwards to extend our arms 
beyond the prescribed line of the dominions of our ally into the 
Kohilla country' by a discretional latitude allowed the Cieneral as 
above mcnliiined, which he accordingly made use of by marching the 
brigade as far as Kainghat ; and we have the strongest reason to 
bclicwc that it was attended with every immediate advantage which 
we had prtijectcd from such a measure, as the Marathas lay during 
the whole campaign of 1773 ncighhourhcx)d of our army, hut 

wiiluiul daring either to cross the river or to approach the borders 
of Kora ; and before the setting in of the rains of that year, their 
domestic troubles obliged them to return into their own proper 
dominions. 

*Of the resolution to enter the Rohilla country f<ir its defence 
against the Marathas, the Court of Directors were first advised by 
the general letter of the 31st of March, 1773, "Inch arrived in England 
long before the departure of the transports. 

‘ 1 ‘bc cfTcctual protection thus afforded the Rohillas, and the de¬ 
parture of the Marathas, having established beyond all contest the 
right of the \ izicr to the forty lakhs which had been stipulated for 
this important scr>icc, and which by the terms of the engagement 
were really due the preceding year on the retreat of the Marathas 
from their country, he demanded payment of Hafu Rahmat Khan, 
who refused it. The Vizier also accused him of ha>ing secretly 
encouraged the Marathas, and sent them a supply of money, and, if I 
mistake not, General Sir Robert Ilurkcr in Si>mc of his letters men¬ 
tions the same circumstance. The plea of justice thus coinciding with 
the |)rinciplcs of sound policy, which dictated to the Vizier the neces¬ 
sity of securing himself against the intrigues and perfidy of the 
Rohill.is, who from their situation were most capable of hurting him 
in his contests with more powerful enemies, and from their natural 
weakness and the jealousy inseparable from it, would even seek for 
their s.tfcty in fomenting or joining in attempts against him, he 
formed the design of invading and reducing their country, As his 
own strength was unequal to such an undcrl»aking, he solicited the 
aid of this Government for effecting it, and made an offer of 
fifty lakhs of rupees to be paid on its accomplishment. As this 
propo&il was urged in the wannest terms, both in person to Sir 
Hilbert Barker, and in his letter to me, and //tis fia<i hng b^cn a 
favourite project 0/ the Vizier^ (he Hoard judged unth me that it 
might afford a fatr occasion to urge the ipupren'ement of our alliance 
by obtaining /its assent to a more equitable compensation for the ex^ 
pense attending the aid •which he occasionally received from cur 
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and to free the Company from the embarrassment to which 
they might be subjected by retaining the property and possessions of 
the remote districts of Kora and Allahabad. For this purpose, it was 
agreed that I should write the following letter to the \'i7ier, w hich I 
beg leave to quote at length, because it fixes the source of those 
engagements which took place by a progressive train of measures, 
and terminated in the Rohill.t war; and will mark, at least, that this 
was not the effect either of a precipitate and unweighed resolution, or 
a tame acquiescence in the \*i2icris schemes of ambition, but the 
result of long deliberation, originally devised and consistently cut- 
ployed as an instrument of promoting the interests of the Company, 
of perpetuating the dependence of their ally, and converting it to a 
channel of utility ^ . . . 

‘The allurement thus held out to the Vizier succeeded. He pro¬ 
posed, in reply, a meeting with me at Hcnarcs, which look place 
accordingly. / fouuii him sfH/ cq if ally bent on f/u <icsign 0/ riiiudftjr 
tfu Rchtl/aSy which I encouraged^, ns J ho/i before dofu\ by dweHiug 
on the ndi'nn/nges which he would dcri-i/e from i/s success but 
objecting with great force the orders of the Ccnnp.iny, restricting us 
from such remote schemes of conquest, to which I therefore could not 
assent, without such conditions obtained in return for it as might 
obviate their displeasure, and win their Si\nction to $0 hazardous and 
unauthorised a measure. I told him that the Company had drawn 
themselves into great distress by the enormous load of their military 
expenses, one entire brigade being kept up for tlic sole purpose of 
maintaining a connection with him, since it was useless and un- 
neccss<iry to the protection of our own provinces ; that if lie wished, 
therefore, to avail himself of our aid, either in preventing or even in 
repelling the designs of his enemies, he must first agree to bear a 
more equal share of the burden of this expense, by paying the whole 
charge of the forces lent him for this service while they were so 
employed. To this, after much contention, he assented, and the sum 
of 210,000 rupees, which the General computed to be the amount of 
the expense, was fixed as the monthly subsidy to be paid for the 
brigade, whenever it should pass the borders of the province of Beliar 
on his requisition. Having obbiined this point, which I considered in 
the light of a perpetual military fund, 1 easily yielded my assent to the 
Rohilia plan, on the stipulation of forty lakhs for its accomplishment, 
ten lakhs being deducted from his first ofTcr, on account of the 
difiTcrcnce which had taken place in the subsidy. 

‘ This agreement was no sooner made than he suddenly repented, 
desired to decline the war with the Rohillas till a more favourable 
conjuncture, when he should be less embarrassed by other engage* 

' The words in italics have been Vizier has already been quoted. Sec 
quoted by Mill. m/. p. 87. 

’ The letter from Hastings to the ^ Words in italics quoted by Mill. 
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mcnts. a^Tccin^ hr>wc\cr to the monthly subsidy whenever his future 
occasions should oblige him to require the aid of our forces. Thus 
tl)c Kohilli plan remained mllicr suspended than wholly abandoned, 
although it was left optional in our Government to reject or assent to 
it on a future occasion. Messrs. Lawrcll and \’an$ittart, who were 
with me at the time, and to wliom I made a daily communication in 
writing of the substance of every conversation which passed between 
the Vizier and myself, will vouch for the literal truth of this narrative, 
as corresponding uith what I then repeated to them, and I believe it 
will afipear from it, that although I had not engaged the Government 
by any express obligation to comply with any future application of the 
N'izicr to support his pretensitms on the Kohillas, yet as the most 
essential <irticlc of the treaty had originated from this design, and had 
been yielded to in consideration of my agreement to engage in it, it 
would have been dishonourable to decline the undcrt,tkmg, when pro¬ 
posed under circumstances as favourable to its success, and to the 
general interests of the Company, as they were when I first offered to 
engage in it. 

‘ Soon after my return to Calcutta the Vizier renewed the proposal 
for invading the Kohillas, and repealed his desire of engaging in it on 
the conditions before agreed on. A variety of arguments concurred 
to favour it at this particular time ; none to oppose it. The Marathas 
were so much occupied by their own dissensions that they could not 
even defend iheir possessions in the Doab, much less were they likely 
to interrupt the operations against the Kohillas^ The King had no 
means of interference but by his General, Najf Khan, for whose at* 
tachment we had stronger security in his interest, and in his fear of 
his rival Abdul Ahmad Khan, than his master had in his allegiance, 
The Kohillas were loo weak to resist so powerful an attack, and as 
their country was open and undefended either by defiles, woods, or 
fortresses, and in its greatest extent did not exceed 200 miles, its 
entire subjection did not require any length of lime. To these induce* 
ments, which apply only to the success of the undertaking, other 
motives equally powerful engaged our attention to it 41s a measure 
necessary to the interests anJ safety of the Company. All our advices^ 
doth public and private^ reptesenUd the distress of the Company at 
home 42 S extreme. The letters of the Court of Directors called upon 
us most loudly for ample remittances and a reduction of our military 
expenses. At (he same time, such Uf<u the state of affairs in this 
Go 7 fcrnment (hat for many years past the income of (he year was 
found inadequate to its expense^ lo defray which a heeny bond debt^ 
amounting at one time to 125 laklis of rupees had accumulated^. The 
Doard hud bcstow'cd much labour and time in the retrenchment of 
their expenses, but much remained yet to be done, and the resolutions 
which they hud already formed required lime lo produce any visible 
effect. By allowing the Vizier the military aid tvhich he required, a 

’ Words in italics quoted by Mill. 
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sa'inng of near one-third 0/ our military expenses 'U’ould le effected 
during the period of such a sendee^ (he stipulation of forty Likhs 
'would afford an ample supply to our treasur^y and to the currency of 
the country, the Vizier would be freed from a troublesome neighbour¬ 
hood ^ and his dominions would be made more defensible^^ while h\s 
alliance with the Company subsisted, by being completely shut in 
between the river Ganges and the mountains, and his dependence on 
the Company would be increased by that extension of his possessions, 
as he himself was incapable of defending even his ancient possessions 
tvichout our support. . « 

‘ W'c might have suffered the Marathas under cover of the King's 
grant to Uike possession of Kora and Allahabad, to have allied 
themselves with the Rohillas or established themselves in that 
territory, and Lain with their armies unmolested on the borders of 
the open country of our ally the Vizier, till they had completed 
every preparation for invading it. Such a forbeanince might perhaps 
have been vindicated by the plea that the Comp.rny had promised at 
the distance of two years preceding it to furnish us with their in¬ 
structions for a different conduct, and that, w*anting those instructions, 
we took for our rule their latest orders on the subject, which enjoined 
us to conhnc our views to the bare security of our own possessions 
and those of our allies. This might liavc been a sure way to guard 
our characters against legal imputation, although in fact it would have 
been inconsistent with the security required ; but it is not by such cold 
and prudential cautions that the British name has acquired such a 
lustre in India, nor that the British Empire in Bengal is likely to be 
perpetuated, neither is this the conduct which the Company demands 
of us. Their orders arc enforced by a more liberal spirit, and allow 
in such cases as arc not reducible to 5 xcd and invariable positions, 
a discretional latitude for the zeal of their servants to exert itself 
for their security. . • 

^The Board has repeatedly declared in their general letters to the 
Court of Directors, their intention to adhere to the defensive line 
recommended to them, and conhne their military operations within 
the limits of the Vizieris territories ; and such were their detennina- 
tions when these letters were written, but at those times they had 
nut fully experienced the inconveniences which attended our engage¬ 
ments with the Vizier in the prosecution of that system, nor had the 
remedy occurred which since presented itself in the conditions offered 
for prosecuting the Rohilla enterprise, and which luis been success¬ 
fully applied. Our treaty of alliance obliged us to support the Vizier, 
when his possessions were threatened with invasion, at a heavy in¬ 
creased military expense, and the exportations of our currency, with 
our troops ; for three successive years these inconveniences had re¬ 
curred, and it is impossible to say how often they might recur. At 
last an occasion took pLicc when, by a slight deviation from the defen* 

^ Words in italics quoted by Mill. 
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sivc plan, oiir alliance uiih the \’i 7 ier might be converted into solid 
advantages, the employment of our troops made to save near a third 
part of our military- expenses, and the success of their operations to 
bring a large flow of cuncncy, not only into the Company's territories, 
but into their treasur)-. In effect, the vcr>- same reasons which before 
urgc<i us to shirk every inilitar>' expedition, namely the expense at¬ 
tending it and the exportation of our currcnc)’, now operated in the 
contrar) direction, and recommended the employment of our anny for 

the purpose of rcducingourcxpcnscsand adding to our currency. . . . 

My sentiments were the same invariably from the beginning.as will be 
seen from my report to the Hoard of my proceedings at Hcnarcs, and 
my Minute entered in the consultation above referred to. Private 
letters arc not commonly admissible as authorities, hut on this occa¬ 
sion I cannot produce a stronger both of my own fixed opinion 
from the first movement of this proposition, and of the apprehension 
which influenced the |{o.ir<I, and I confess myself also against it, than 
the following extract of a letter which I wrote to Mr. Sulivan by the 
first despatch after my return from Benares : ■■ I was glad to be freed 
from the Kohilla expedition, because 1 was doubtful of the judgment 
which would have been passed upon it at home, where 1 see too much 
stress laid upon general maxims and loo little attention given to cir¬ 
cumstances which rciiuire an exception to be made from them ; besides 
tins, an opinion still prevails of the Vizier's great power and his 
treacherous designs against us, and I cannot expect that my word 
shall be taken as a proof of their non-c.xistcncc. On the other hand, 
the absence of the Maralhas and Me u f.ii- s/,iU of the Rohillas firo- 
miMi .m ca^y cofiqueU of them, and I own that suAt rvas my i,ha of 
the Comfwy's distress at home, added to my kss.-u-ledge of their rvants 
abroad, that I should have been glad of any oecasion to employ their 
forces fhiil saved so vuteh of their fay and expenses 

•When the measure was detennined upon, and we had come to a 
general agreement, I was averse to introduce any new subject of 
ilcbale, and thcrcfoic easily acquiesced in the expression of a wish 
entertained by the Board which might be construed as inconsistent 
with the resolution we had taken. My sentiments of the propriety of 
the cx|)editioii had undergone no change, but I will not deny that I 
felt myself intbicncod by the same fears which operated on the other 
Members of the Council, that the propriety of the measure might not 
be seen m the same light by our constituents, which we knew, from 
the temper of the times, might not only driw upon us their severe 
resentment, but aggravate the load of popular odium which has of 
late f.dlen on their sonants, and, if I mistake not, these reasons were 
assigned m express terms upon our proceedings. The engagements 
between the Viiicr and the Rohillas which have been already quoted, 

' The worth printed in italics were of Charge, presented to the House of 
quoted by Hotke in the Firet Article Commons, 4tb April, 1786. 
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sufficiently evince the justice of the attack upon them ; they agreed to 
make him an acknowledgment of forty lakhs of rupees upon certain 
conditions ; he performed these conditions, and they refuse<l to pay 
any part of the money they had promised. . • . The Marathas did not 
possess nor had any claim upon any part of the Rohilla country* on the 
north of the Ganges when we undertook to assist the X’izicr in the 
conquest of it. They miglit with more reason have attacked us for 
opposing them in their designs on the Kora district, of which they 
had obtained a grant from the King. But, in fact, a timid conduct 
would have been more likely to have involved us in a war with them, 
than either of those measures ; had they been allowed to subdue the 
Kora district and the country of the Rohillas, the Virier^s territories 
would have l>een open to their incursions, their numerous horse might 
have plundered it in spite of the efforts of our infantr)*, and their 
continued ravages might have obliged him to come to an accom* 
modation with them as was once apprehended, on tenns which would 
have afforded them an easy entrance into our own provinces. In 
short, we are much better secured against their attacks than we should 
otherwise have been, and the belter we arc secured the less will they 
be disposed to attack us. « . . 

‘Merely for the defence of our own provinces, two brigades uj>on the 
present establishment arc sufficient; a third is necessary to add to our 
influence among the powers of Mindostan, to support our alliance with 
the Vizier, and to answer other exigencies, which may happen at a 
more remote period of time. Upon the late occasion, when the Ro- 
liilla expedition was undertaken, our apprehension of an inv.asion from 
the French had entirely ceased ; the dissensions among the Marathas 
fully employed them at home, and arc mentioned among the secondary 
inducements in favour of the undertaking. There was no other enemy 
from wliom we could have the least apprehension of danger; such 
was the occasion to be embraced for .effecting our purpose by a 
temporary employment of a third part of our forces, and under such 
circumstances even without reckoning upon the acquisition which was 
the immediate object of the enterprise, to reduce the Company’s 
military expenses by employing that proportion of their troops which 
was superfluous for the purpose of their own defence, was a great and 
manifest advantage ; but when the stipulated acquisition of forty lakhs 
and the political advantages resulting from the measure arc super- 
added, the visionary idea of danger, which did not exist even in 
imagination at the time the expedition was undertaken, can have 
no weight as an objection; especially as from our knowledge of the 
open and defenceless state of the Rohilla country we were morally 
certain that the undertaking would soon be brought to an issue. By 
our ancient treaty with the Vizier we arc bound to assist him with our 
forces within his paternal dominions, and the distance between their 
borders, and the remotest part to which our troops have marched is 
only 200 miles. 1 will only add that so long as no immediate danger 
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threatens our own provinces, it is my earnest wish that one of our 
three brigades might be constantly employed with the Vizier, as well 
to save so large a proportion of the expense to the Company, as to 
prevent the ill consequences of total inacti\ity to the army. The 
adtliiion of territor>' acquired to the Vizier instead of raising him to 
be %a dangerous neighbour serves to render him more dependent upon 
us than before, as he has more occasion for our assistance to enable 
him to maintain it and to support him against the claims of other 
powers. If his increase of wealth be an object of jealousy, let it be 
considered how largely the Company share in it. Fron^ September 
1/73 September 1775, the sum we have to receive from hint by our 
late engagement amounts to 130 lakhs of rupees, 

‘ 1 have already remarked that the first proposition for the Rohilla 
war \^as made by the \’izier in a letter which I received from him in 
June I 77 j» that it was employed afterwards in the negotiations at 
lienarcs as an instrument for winning his consent to the paynunt of 
the full cxj)cn$cs of our troops employed in his service, and th.at it was 
not finally resolved on till the 26th November, after the most ample 
discussion in the Select Committee and in the Council: it was there* 
fore not precipitately resolved on 

I shall make one more quotation. It is taken from a 
Minute written in Calcutta, on the 21st November, 1774, 
by Rarwcll, the only Member of the new Government 
who had been a colleague of Hastings when the resolu¬ 
tion was taken to assist the Vizier in his conquest of 
Ruhilkhand :— 

Francis is pleased to say that whatever he may think of the 
Govcnior*Gcncrars opinion, he is astonished that I should declare for 
acting, if necessary, in defence of the Vizier’s late acquisitions, which 
he thinks is contradictor)' to sound policy and to the Company’s orders. 
I have already given reasons for my opinion, and I do not flatter 
myself with being able to add anything of greater force to cfTccl an 
alteration in his ; however, I will endeavour to remove his surprise at 
my sentiments, by showing they arc grounded on principles similar to 
his own. and that I think the measure 1 support perfectly consonant 
to sound policy and the spirit of the Company’s instructions. It often 
happens with States that their situations are such that by extending 
their frontier they bring their line of defence to more prescribed, to 
more defined, narrow, and compact limits; and it is an unconlrovcrted 
maxim in politics that natural boundaries arc always the most secure. 
The territories of the Vizier, before his late acquisition, undoubtedly 
stood in this predicament. Towards that part of the Rohilla country 
he had no barrier of any kind; he was not only exposed to the in- 

’ Fifth Report, App. No. 45 ; Forrest’s Selectioos, vol. I. p. 140. 
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cursions of these people, but also to those of the Marathas, who either 
by force or agreement were sure to obtain from the Rohillas a jiass-igc 
through their counlr>- to attack him, and we consequently were subject 
from the same cause to be annually called out in his defence. This is 
not mere speculation : for two successive years, previous to the treaty 
of Benares, were we in the field to protect him from that quarter, and 
that upon the old stipulation of 115,000 rupees per month for our 
whole expenses. The Vizier endeavoured to form an alliance with 
these people, to obviate, if possible, the danger from their hostile 
enterprises : they entered into a treaty with him, broke it aftcrwartls, 
and called in his enemies to protect them. In this situation, who can 
deny that it was the soundest policy in the \’i2icr to attempt their 
reduction ? How far it was similar policy in us to assist him is another 
question ; but it appears to me, that if the tranquillity and security of 
the Vizier's dominions be the object of our alliance with him, we 
cannot more effectually secure that object than by aiding to remove 
a constant cause of uneasiness and disturbance to him, and procure 
for him natural barriers to his dominions on the quarter where they 
were the most exposed. That the country in question affortls this 
barrier is certain. It shelters him absolutely to the north by the 
Thibet mountains, and to the south and west by the Ganges, a river 
hazardous at all times for an enemy to cross. That it was on these 
ideas the Kohilla expedition was untlertaken appears manifestly from 
the records of the Council and Select Committee, where that country 
is always mentioned standing in the predicament here defined ; and 
in effect its defence against the Marathas was taken up on these very 
grounds two years past, witJmut any particular stipulation for the 
service, or contract for forty lakhs on its success. I trust I have 
sufficiently explained to the Board, and particularly to Mr. Fr.uicis, 
who is surprised at my declaring for the defence of the Rohilla countiy, 
the motives upon which I ground my opinion. 1 think I have clearly 
shown it was sound policy in the late Board to unUcriakc the ex¬ 
pedition ; that the defence and security of the Vizier’s dominions 
rendered it eligible; that it had received mature consideration before 
it came recommended from the Chair; and that if what I have already 
pointed out arc the objects of our alliance with the Vizier, often ap¬ 
proved by the Company, the late Administration could not have acted 
more conformably to their interests and intentions*.’ 

The preceding narrativ'e, and the numerous quotations 
that have been made from the papers written by Hastings, 
show clearly how far the desire of obtaining money to 
relieve the hnancial difficulties of the Company must be 
counted among the reasons which induced him to take 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 45 ; Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 135. 
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part in the war. To deny that this was a consideration 
wliich had gre.at influence on his decision would be as 
little in accordance with fact as any of the unfounded 
statements that I have attributed to his accusers. How¬ 
ever important the political advantages that he expected 
from the war may have appeared to him, he would not 
have embarked in it if he had not at the same time 
believed that it would be financially advantageous to the 
Company. This is a fact which he repeatedly avowed 
and justified. 

On the 30th of November, 1774, the Majority of the 
Council wrote to the Court of Directors:— 

‘We return,' they said, ‘to the President's Minute, which soon 
explains the true motives .and object of the war. “ The situation of the 
KohilLa country must make the possession of it al\v.ays a desirable 
object to the Vizier." As the truth of this assertion is not to be 
disputed, we shall only observe upon it, that the most barefaced 
ambition is seldom so explicit. “ He would obtain, by this acquisition, 
a complete compact Sute, shut in cfTectually from foreign invasions ; 
it would give him wealth of which we should part.ikc ; and security 
without any dangerous increase of power : and would undoubtedly, by 
bringing his frontier nearer to the M.arathas, for whom singly he is no 
match, render him more dependent on us.” In these lines it appears 
to us that there is but one intelligible proposition, viz., th.-it by the 
conquest of the Kohillas the Vizier would obtain wealth of which we 
should part.akc. The expectation of sharing in the spoils of a people, 
who have given us no cause of quarrel whatsoever, is plainly avowed 
to be a motive for invading them. We believe there in.ay have been 
instances of wars undertaken on principles as unwise and as unjust as 
these, but we doubt whether there ever w.as an ex.ample of the Chief of 
a gre.at State professing to reckon the probable acquisition of wealth 
among his reasons for t.aking up arms against his neighbours 

To this Hastings made the following reply:— 

‘This method of sepamting the parts of a proposition, .and refuting 
them singly, without adverting to (heir relation with each other, is new 
and embarrassing. I own that the convcnicncy of possessing the Ro- 
hiila country was not a sufficient reason for invading it. 1 never said 
it was : but if they h.ad afforded a just provocation for invading their 
country, and we saw advantages in invading it, though neither cause 
was alone sufficient to produce that effect, yet both united would 


* Fifth Report, App, No. 45, 
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certainly justify it, and the most rigid speculator would approve so fair 
a conclusion. I hope I shall stand acquitted in the breasts of .ill 
reasonable men for maintaining the opinions quoted ag.iinst me in the 
conclusion of this paragraph ; but I adopt it even in the words of my 
opponents ; and if I am “ the Chief of a great State ” alluded to by 
them, I shall be always ready to “profess that I do reckon the 
probable acquisition of wealth among my reasons for taking up arms 
against my neighbours.” I never in any period of my life, though long 
engaged in public affairs, gave my consent for taking up arms in an 
unjust ctiusc, and I never shall, but in cases of very notorious enormity, 
give niy consent to take up arms in an unprofitabJc one 

In his First Charge in the House of Commons, Burke 
quoted the words ‘he had reckoned the probable acqui- 
sitton of wealth among his reasons for taking up arms 
against his neighbours,* and in his Answer to the Charge. 
Hastings again repeated them. 


I decLire.’ he said, ‘ most cheerfully and unrescn'cdly, that I avow 
the principle ascribed to my declarations ; and have no doubt that 
whenever I have had occasion to repeat them, my words have accorded 
invariably, and at all periods of time, with my general sentiments, 
which were and are an abhorrence of offensive wars undertaken on 
the exclusive principles of ambition, profit, or policy. Dut I will also 
avow that I would, without scruple, engage in an offensive war for the 
Mke of retaliating an injury actually done, or of meeting the certain 

intentions of it. . . . 1 presume that the principle which I have thus 

suied will be approved by the judgments of all rational men. as it is 
strictly conformable to the practice of all Stales in all ages. Wretched 
and contemptible indeed would be the condition of that Government 
which should preclude itself from contracting alliances or other 
engagements with foreign States, and invite the attacks of its less 
principled neighbours, by establishing it as a rule of fixed and in- 
vanable policy never to commit hostilities but in the immediate re¬ 
sistance of actual invasion ; and equally irreconcilable with the 
comr^n sense of mankind would be that policy which should restrict 
the efforts of a just war to the chastisement of wrong, and reject every 
advantage acquired by it.' .< 


Whatever view be taken of the propriety of engaging in 
the Rohilla war, enough has, I think, been said to show 
that the story of Hastings letting out the EnglLsh troop.s for 
hire to slaughter an unoffending people, without cause or 


* Minute of Appeal. loth January. 1775, Fifth Report, App. No. a*- 
Forrest s Selections, vol. j. p. 184* 
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provocation, for the sole and infamous purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of his masters, is not true. It was 
invented by the malignity of Francis, it was adopted by 
IJurke with an indignation of which the motives were 
honourable but which were blind and unreasoning, it was 
written clown as history by Mill when the evidence of its 
falsehood was in his hands, and it was then thrown by 
Macaulay into the rhetorical shape in which it has ever 
since compelled acceptance from the majority of Knglish- 
mcn. Ilcforc the war was undertaken, while it was in pro¬ 
gress, after it had been successfully completed, but when 
no hostile imputations connected with it had been made, 
and afterwards when Hastings had to defend himself 
against the attacks of his enemies, he never varied in the 
explanation of his policy. 

That policy was based on the necessity of guarding 
against the risk of ruin to ourselves and to our ally. 
The primary object of the war was to obtain security 
against the danger which at that time overshadowed all 
other considerations, that of invasion by the Marathas, who 
were not far from achieving that universal dominion over 
India which they openly declared to be their aim. To 
guard against this danger, Hastings, like Clive, his great 
predecessor, believed that no measure of precaution could 
be so efficacious as the maintenance of the territories of the 
Nawab Vizier of Oudh as a barrier between Bengal and 
the constantly troubled countries of Northern India. He 
believed that to secure this object it was necessary that 
the only road by which Oudh was easily accessible to the 
inroads of the Maratha armies should be closed. The only 
means by which this could be done was by the union of 
Rohilkhand with Oudh, and by the expulsion of the band 
of turbulent and faithless Afghans who, not many years 
before, had established themselves in the very quarter from 
which danger threatened. It had been proved by experi¬ 
ence that to obtain the desired security by an alliance with 
the Rohillas was impossible. A treaty had been entered 
into between the Rohilla chiefs and the Vizier, by which 
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the Vizier bound himself to protect Rohilkhand against the 
I^farathas, and the Rohillas, on their part, engaged to pay 
to him, in consideration of that protection, the sum of 
;^5oo,coo. Although the treaty was one to which wc were 
not avowedly a party, it had been concluded with the 
strenuous co-operation and advice of our Commandcr-in- 
Chief. it had been attested by his signature, and it had been 
approved by our Government. Wc had given to the 
Vizier the active and effectual assistance of our army in 
enabling him to carry out his obligations, and had expelled 
the Marathas from Rohilkhand. The Rohillas. on their side, 
refused to fulfil their engagements, and paid nothing to 
the Vizier. All this afforded, in the belief of Hastings, 
ample justification to the Vizier for undertaking the war, 
and ample justification to us for giving him the help with¬ 
out which he might probably have been unsuccessful. 

It would be useless to discuss at any length the question 
whether, judged by the standard of international morality 
accepted at the present day, the policy of Hastings was 
right. Conclusions that arc obviously true in regard to the 
relations of organised states and civilised communities are 
often altogether inapplicable to semi-barbarians such as the 
Marathas and Rohillas of the time of Hastings. * To 
suppose’ (says Mr. J. S. Mill, in his ‘ Dissertations and Dis¬ 
cussions ') ‘ that the same international customs, and the 
same rules of international morality can obtain between one 
civilized nation and another, and between civilized nations 
and barbarians, is a grave error, and one which no states¬ 
man can fall into, however it may be with those who, from 
a safe and irresponsible position, criticize statesmen. . . . 
In the first place, the rules of ordinary international 
morality imply reciprocity. But barbarians will not re¬ 
ciprocate. They cannot be depended on for observing any 
rules. Their minds are not capable of so great an effort, 
nor their will sufficiently under the influence of distant 
motives.’ 

If, however, we were to ignore considerations of this 
kind, and assume that Hastings was morally bound, in his 

s a 
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dealings with the Vizier and the Rohillas, to conform to a 
standard of conduct as high as that recognised by civilised 
nations in their dealings with each other, I believe that, 
even tried by this high test, his action was entirely justifi¬ 
able. If a similar case were now to arise, we should have 
to answer the following question:—Where a state or its 
ally is in danger of invasion and ruin by another state, and 
the only practicable mode of preventing such invasion is by 
forcibly seizing the territory of an intermediate state, which 
is either too weak or too treacherous to prevent its ter¬ 
ritory from being used for hostile purposes by the inva¬ 
ders, is the threatened state justified in forcibly seizing 
that territory? The authority of great jurists and great 
statesmen might be quoted in support of an affirmative 
answer, and the justice of that answer might be enforced 
by historical precedents and analogies. 

If this be true, it must, a fortiori, be true if the case 
be judged by a lower standard. Rut the relations subsist¬ 
ing between Hastings, the Vizier, the Marathas, and the 
Rohillas were too essentially unlike the relations of Euro¬ 
pean states to make such a discussion profitable. The 
question of morality, if it Is to be argued, can only be 
stated thus ;—Is a British governor justified in making war 
upon a confederacy of barbarous chiefs, who, not long 
before, had imposed their rule on a poptdation foreign to 
themselves in race and religion ; through whose country 
the only road lies open for attacks by savage invaders 
upon a British ally, whose security is essential to the 
security of British possessions ; who are too weak and too 
treacherous to be relied on to close this road ; and who 
have injured that ally by breaking a treaty with him 
negotiated and attested by a British General, and approved 
by the British Government? Upon such a question there 
can hardly be much difference of opinion. The only rea¬ 
sonable answer is that, in such a case, the supreme duty 
of a governor is to make the dominions under his care 
secure from foreign attack; that if Hastings believed that 
the security of the British provinces depended on that of 
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Oudh, he was bound to take measures of precaution against 
a common danger; and that if he found it impossible to re¬ 
concile the protection of Oudh and of British territory 
with the maintenance of the dominion of the Rohilla chiefs, 
he was right in the conclusion that their dominion must 
cease. It may doubtless be contended that Hastings 
overrated some of the elements of danger, or committed 
other errors of judgment, but at all events there is no 
room for moral reprobation. By ignoring the difficulties 
and complexities of the situation, it is easy to argue broadly 
that it is wrong to engage in war without provocation, that 
the Rohillas had not provoked us, and that the attack 
upon them was therefore unjustifiable. In the opinion of 
Hastings the conduct of the Rohillas in breaking their 
treaty with our ally, and In carrying on negotiations with 
the common enemy, constituted provocation, and that term 
can liardly be limited to the case of actual aggression. 
However this may be, maxims of this sort could afford no 
assistance to a governor dealing with the question whether 
Oudh and the British provinces should be allowed to remain 
exposed to invasion, or how invasion might best be 
averted. 

Financial advantage was, as Hastings wrote to Colonel 
Champion in a letter that has already been quoted, 'an 
accessary argument Having satished himself that the 
establishment of the Vizier’s government in Rohilkhand 
was necessary, he had to settle the terms on which our 
co-operation should be afforded. Without that co-opera¬ 
tion there was obviously no certainty of success. I have 
shown that Hastings was glad to make use of this oppor¬ 
tunity to place the financial conditions of his alliance with 
the Vizier on a footing more favourable to the Company 
than that which he found existing, and which he with 
reason looked upon as inequitable and injurious to the 
interests of his own Government. Assuming with Hastings 
that the resolution to establish the Vizier’s government in 
Rohilkhand was politically wise, there was nothing un- 

’ See sup. p. I47« 
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reasonable in the stipulation that in addition to the actual 
charges of the English brigade, the Vizier, in ‘ considera¬ 
tion of the Company relinquishing all claim to share in 
the Rohilla country, although it is to be conquered by 
their joint forces,’ should pay forty lakhs of rupees on the 
successful completion of the war. The military prepara¬ 
tions in 1772, and the campaign of 1773 in Rohilkhand, had 
caused heavy military expenditure which the payments 
made by the Vizier were far from covering. That the 
charges of the expedition should fall upon the party 
which would reap the greater benefit was a proposition 
which was doubted by no one, and Francis and his col¬ 
leagues made it afterwards a subject of accusation against 
Hastings that the sum which the Vizier had agreed to pay 
was after all insufficient to cover the expenditure. When 
power fell into their hands, they took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity which they could find for upsetting the arrange¬ 
ment made by Hastings, and on the death of Shuja-ud- 
daula, in January 1775, they called on his successor to 
increase his contributions. ‘We experienced in the last 
campaign,’ they wrote to the Resident at Lucknow, ‘that 
the subsidy paid by his father was considerably less than 
the real expense of the brigade, which served to involve 
us in difficulty and distress.' 

Such considerations as these, however, have no real bear¬ 
ing on the question of the conduct of Hastings. If the 
English Government had itself borne the whole expense 
of its operations, and had received nothing from the 
Vizier, the motives with which the war was undertaken 
would have been less open to misrepresentation, but they 
would not, as Hastings himself said, have thereby be¬ 
come more or less just or honourable*. If the war was 
made the opportunity of bringing profit to the stronger 

* * Here I cannot omit making one we allowed the Company to ocqQire 
general telteclion, which occurs In any peenninry advantages from our 
reading the address of the Majority, political arrangements. The ceding 
which is that their grand and prin- of Kora and Allahabad is objected 
cipal objection to the measures of the to os a salt, because fifty lakhs of 
late Administration seems to be that rupees were stipulated to the Com- 
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power, it did not differ in this respect from many more 
serious contests. It is true that we might sometimes have 
been better pleased if Hastings, in his despatches and 
minutes, had said less regarding the financial advantages 
of his agreement with the Vizier, and the same obscrx'ation 
may be made in regard to many other transactions in 
which he and other Indian Governors of those times were 
concerned. But the circumstances under which he was 
placed ought not to be forgotten. He had frequently to 
justify to the Directors at home measures of policy opposed 
to their orders, or of which their approval was doubtful, 
and it was natural that he should, when it was possible to 
do so, lay stress on those conditions which would be most 
likely to reconcile them to his proceedings. The East 
India Company of those days was essentially mercantile, 
and the Directors were ready to pardon much that they 
thought politically inexpedient if it could be shown to be 
pecuniarily profitable. In the words of Macaulay, they 
‘ never enjoined or applauded any crime. Ear from it. 
Whoever examines their letters, written at that time, will 
find there many just and humane sentiments, many excel¬ 
lent precepts ; in short, an excellent code of political ethics. 
But every exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand 
for money. “ Govern leniently, and send more money ; 
practise strict justice and moderation towards neighbouring 
powers, and send more money;” this is, in truth, the sum 


pany on that account. If we had 
^ven op these withoot any consider* 
ation In return, this objection couSd 
not have t>een made. The subsidy 
for defraying the whole expense of 
our forces employed with the Vizier 
is reproachfully styled hiring them. 
If the Vizier had only paid the extra 
expenses it would have been less re* 
proachful; but if we had made the 
Company pay the whole expenses, lo 
the language of the Majority, it must 
then have been entirely irreproach* 
able, and wc should have acted for 
the glory of the British nation. Our 


agrccTnent with the Vizier is dis¬ 
honourable, because the conditions 
were mercenary and pecuniary \ that 
is, the Company were to acquire forty 
laklis of rupees from It. Had there 
been no such acquisition to the Com¬ 
pany, the Majority would have with¬ 
held their dishonourable epithets. 
Upon these points I leave the Com* 
pony to decide between the sentiments 
of the Majority and the motives which 
influenced our conduct/ Minute by 
Hastings, dated loth January, 1775, 
para. 69. Fifth Report, App. No. 
45 ; Forrest*s Selections, vol. L p. 18$. 
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of almost all the instructions that Hastings ever received 
from home ’/ This is a somewhat exaggerated statemeat, 
but it is substantially true. 

Judged by its results, the policy of Hastings was emi¬ 
nently successful. Many a ‘wild Mahratta battle’ had 
still to be fought. Nearly thirty years after the Rohilla 
war, Maratha armies were still contending with the English 
for empire in India, and Wellesley and Lake were winning 
their victories of Assayc and Argaum and Laswari. More 
than forty years elapsed before the power of the Marathas 
was finally swept away, but during the whole of this time 
they never attacked or seriously threatened Rohilkhand. 
The occupation of that province gave to Oudh and to 
Bengal that permanent protection against the most dan¬ 
gerous of our Indian enemies which it had been the aim of 
Hastings to secure. 


E&says: Waircn Hastings. 


1 
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CLAVERING, MONSON, AND FRANCIS, AND THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL.—THE SUBSEQUENT HIS- 
TORY OF ROHILKHAND. 

The Regulating Act of 1775*—New Constitntioo given to the Govemment.— 
The Members of the new Cooncil.—Character of Francis.-^Bower passes into 
the bands of the Majority of (he Council.—Description by H.istings of his 
own position.—The Rohilla war becomes the hrst object of attack against 
Hastings.—Subsc<|ucnt proceedings of the Majority.—Their ignorant inter* 
fcrcnce and malignant charges.—Death of Shuja«ud»dau)a.—The Majority cancel 
existing treaties and make fresh demands on his successor.—Orders of the 
Court of Directors on cession of Kora and Allahabad to the Virier, on the 
Rohilla war» and on cancelmcut of the Oudh treaties—Death of Munson, 
and recovery of power by Hastings.—Condition of Oudh and Rohilkhand 
under Asaf ud-daula.—Prosperity of Rampur under FaiiuUah Khan.—Wrong* 
ful demands upon him.—Francis leaves India.—Ilastiogs returns to Ejigland. 
—Burke and Francis.—Charges against Hastings In the House of Commons.— 
'ilic First Charge relating to the Rohilla war.—Burke's motion rejected.— 
Pitt’s procectlings and Impeachment of Hastings.—The subsequent history* of 
Rohilkhand.—Death of FauuUah Khan.—Revolution in Rampur.—The Ho* 
hillas Attack the British troops, and are defeated.—Rampur restored to the 
grandson of FaizuUoh Khan.—Cession of Rohilkhand to the British Govern* 
roeot an sSo2.—Subsequent prosperity of the province.—Raid of Amir Khao. 
—Revolt at Bareilly in 1816.—Unbroken tranquillity for forty years.—The 
Mutinies of 2857.—The British power in Rohilkhand swept away.—Atrocities 
of Rohilla leaders.—Conspicuous loyalty of the Nawab of Rampur.—Restor* 
ation of British power.—lionouii and rewards to Yusaf Ali Khan of Rampur. 
—Prosperity of bis Stale. 

TN 1773, a deRnite Constitution was for the first time 
given by Parliament to the Government of India. 
By the Regulating Act of that year {13 Geo. III. c. 63), 
introduced by the Ministry of Lord North, a Governor- 
General and a Council of four Members were appointed 
for the Presidency of Bengal, with vaguely defined powers 
over Madras and Bombay. The administration was to be 
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carried on by the Governor-General and Council in accord¬ 
ance with the votes of a majority of those present. The 
Governor had a casting vote, but otherwise had no greater 
authority than any Member of the Council. The first 
Governor-General and the Members were named in the 
Act. Hastings was appointed Governor-General. Barwell. 
who had been a Member of the former Council, was the 
only one of the new Members who had any Indian ex¬ 
perience. The other three were General Clavering. 
Monson, and Francis. The sole qualification of Clavering 
was the posse.ssion of parliamentarj' influence; Monson’s 
cjualifications were no better; the character of Francis, by 
far the most able and vigorous of the three, is known to 
everyone. In the words of Macaulay, he was ‘ irritable, 
rude, and petulant, and his hatred was of intense bitter¬ 
ness and long duration,’ ' a man in the highest degree arro¬ 
gant and insolent, a man prone to malevolence, and prone 
to the error of mistaking his malevolence for public virtue.' 
‘ He was capable,’ Sir James Stephen adds, ‘not only of 
the faults of undying malignity and ferocious cruelty, but 
also of falsehood, treachery, and calumny’.’ The wit of 
man could not have devised a more impracticable scheme 
of Government, nor could it have chosen men more scan¬ 
dalously unfit to administer the affairs of a great country 
than these three Councillors. 

They landed in Calcutta on the 19th October, 1774, and 
Hastings who, in his own words, ' was averse to parade 
and never used it,’ had in their opinion made no sufficient 
arrangements for the ceremonies of their reception. Only 
seventeen guns were fired, no troops were drawn up, and 
they were received by Hastings at his own house instead of 
in the official Council Chamber^. Their ' warfare of scur¬ 
rility,’ as Hastings called it, immediately began. Barwell 

* ^Ncncoroar and Impcy/ vol. i, know the whole story of the salates and 
P* 3 ^* the rest, and how Mr. Hastings even 

^ The influence of these supposed omitted to put on a rufOed shirt, will 
hrcachcB of etiquette on their conduct find it in Mr, Bnst(ed*s very interest^ 
towards llnstings has perhaps been ing and amusing book, * Echoes of 
exaggerated. Any one who wishes to Old Calcutta.' 
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alone gave his support to Hastings; Clavering* Monson. 
and Francis were always a majority* and in less than a 
week after their arrival the power of the Government ha<l 
passed into their hands. The fact that a measure had 
been initiated or approved by Hastings was in itself sufti- 
cient to ensure its condemnation. Twelve years afterwards 
he gave, in a private letter to his friend David Anderson, 
a description of his position so graphic, so just, and so 
characteristic of his indomitable spirit, that it descr\'es 
quotation :— 

‘ I was a man unknown, unprotected, and unconnected at home, 
and possessed no other influence abroad than that which I had ac¬ 
quired by my own knowledge and practice, in the credit which the 
success of my measures impressed on the people of Hindostan, and in 
the attachment of my fcnow-ser\'ants and citizens. Without lime allowed 
for the pretext of provocition, the impatience of my advers;trics hurried 
them to a declaration and to acts of hostility on the third day after 
their arrival. They persevered in their persecutions, which were gross 
to personal outrage, till the death of Colonel Monson; and their oppti- 
sition, which the death of Ccncnil Clavering did but suspend for an 
instant, continued till their final annihilation \>y the departure of Mr. 
Francis in December, 1780. In so long an interv'al what had I where¬ 
with to sustain the weight of their oppressions but the superior weight 
of iny own chanictcr and the consciousness of superior desert, set 
against the claim of high names which supported the respect of iny 
adversaries ; King, Lords, Commons, and Directors, and half the 
people of England against me; the power of patronage employc<l in 
the seduction of my fcllow-scrv'ants ; and for a w hile the rule taken 
out of my hands, to be employed in a warfare against me and in that 
only. Yet even in that time the confidence of my opponents allowed 
me to transact the current business, in which they never interrupted 
me but for occasions of personal attack. I suffered in patience ; I did 
my duly when I could ; 1 waited for belter and more lasting means ; 
no act or word of intemperance escaped me ; no meanness of submis¬ 
sion ever afforded my assailants the triumph, even of a moment, over 
me ; and I have been told that they themselves have been heard to 
confess themselves foiled, even when they had brought their long 
prepared plans of attack to the Board, and I was unprepared to resist 
them. When intervals of accidental authority enabled me to act, and 
I never had more than intervals, 1 employed them in forming and 
setting ID motion the greatest and most successful measures of my 
govommont. When these were impeded by frequent changes of in- 
fluence» I stiU continued to keep them in existence, and again gave 
them energy when my power returned. My aoUigonists sickened, 
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died, and fled. I maintained my ground unchanged ; neither the 
health of my body nor the vigour of my mind for a moment deserted 
me 

The latest and most important of the affairs with which 
Hastings had been concerned before the arrival of the new 
Councillors was tlic Rohilla war, and it naturally became 
the first subject for attack. The inielligcnce that the war 
was over, and that a treaty had been signed with Faizullah 
Khan, did not reach Calcutta until the 31st October*. 
It was known that negociations were in active progress, 
and that an immediate settlement was expected, but such 
considerations had no weight with the Majority of the 
Council. On the a^th October they desired the Gover¬ 
nor-General to lay before the Council the whole of his 
public and private correspondence with Middleton and 
Colonel Champion. Hastings declared that he was ready 
to produce the whole of his official correspondence with 
Middleton, and ‘such parts even of his private correspond¬ 
ence that he could with propriety show.’ With regard to 
his official correspondence with Colonel Champion, he said 
that the whole of it should be laid before the Council; he 
refused, without the consent of Colonel Champion, to pro¬ 
duce letters 

‘ of a familiar and friendly communication ... expressly marked with a 
distinct mode of address as those which he intended as confidential. I 
am the more observ'ant of this rule because our correspondence has 
not been altogether cordial on many points, and we have several times 
expostulated with each other on these topics with the freedom of 
private friends, and in a style, which though decent In every degree, 
is yet different perhaps from the formal addresses of official corre¬ 
spondence.’ 

The protests of Hastings were unavailing, and he refused 
to comply with the orders of the Council*. He wrote 
soon afterwards to Lord North, and stated his intention, 

/ 

•Letter dated 13th September, Oct. 1774; Fifth Report, App. No. 44. 
1786, Cleig, vol. iii. p. 303 ; British • Fifth Report, App.No.45; Con- 
Museum MSS. 29,170, Tol. xxxix. fultationi, i9tb December, 1774, India 

* Bengal Secret Consnlutlons, 31st Office Records. 
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which was carried out, of submitting to him the whole of 
his correspondence with Middleton, both public and pri¬ 
vate, so that a judgment might be formed by an impartial 
authority regarding the propriety of his conduct. ‘ and in 
vindication of his own character from the suggestions occa¬ 
sioned by his refusal to expose these letters to the view of 
the new Council On the 26th October, the Majority, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Hastings and Banvell, ordered 
that as the Governor-General had refused to produce the 
whole of his correspondence, Middleton should be imme¬ 
diately removed from the post of Resident with the Vizier, 
that he should be directed to bring the correspondence 
with him to Calcutta, and that Colonel Champion should 
be appointed in his place to carry on all communications 
with the Vizier. On the 31st October orders were sent to 
Colonel Champion to demand from the Vizier payment of 
the forty lakhs of rupees promised for the Rohilla expe¬ 
dition, and of any other sums that might be due on other 
accounts ; at least twenty lakhs were to be paid at once, 
and the rest within a year at latest ; in default of com¬ 
pliance by the Vizier with this requisition, within fourteen 
days, Colonel Champion was ordered to return with the army 
into the Company’s territories; if the Vizier complied, 
then the troops were to be withdrawn within the former 
limits of Oudh. The practical result of these orders was 
not very serious, because long before they had reached 
their destination, the conditions of the treaty of peace had 
been carried out and the troops had left Rohilkhand. 

I will not attempt to describe the subsequent proceed¬ 
ings of Francis and his colleagues. Every act of the 
previous Government, important or trivial, which could be 
made the means of damaging the reputation of Hastings 
or giving him annoyance, was seized upon. Nor did they 
confine their ignorant interference and their malignant 
attacks to his public measures. Charges of the vilest 
nature against his personal character, brought by the vilest 
of men, who rightly believed that their accusations would 
' British Museum MSS.; Gleig, vol. i. pp. 475, 507. 
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be welcome to liis enemies in power, were eagerly accepted, 
and. without any evidence, were publicly declared to be 
true. 

It was tlie custom of those times to record in great 
detail all the proceedings of the Government. The 
minutes and letters of the Majority of the Council and 
the replies of Hastings were often of enormous length. 
So far as they related to the subjects with which this 
work is concerned. I have endeavoured in my narrative to 
c.vtract from them everything that seemed important, but 
nothing would be gained by giving in detail all the 
incidents of this disgraceful chapter in the history of 
British India. It is certain that Francis was not the 
man to leave untouched any weak point in his an¬ 
tagonist’s armour, but he and his colleagues were neces¬ 
sarily ignorant, and the only value that their attacks 
now po.ssess is this, that they forced Hastings to ex¬ 
plain much that might otherwise have remained in ob¬ 
scurity. 

On the 26th January, 1775, Shuja-ud-daula died, and 
was succeeded by his son Asaf-ud-daula’. The Majority 


' There is no doubt thM ShojA-ud- 
dntila's dcAth was naturAl, but various 
reports rcjjftixling it were current at 
the time. One scandalous story, ccr* 
tain))’ false, in which the daughter of 
Hafir Hahmat plays a prominent pArl, 
is told in thcSAir*ubMulaLhcrii). The 
.account given in the same work of 
Sbuja^ud-dauln's death and character, 
and of the remarks of Hahz Kahmat's 
son, is curious. I quote a small part 
of it‘It is trtic that he had many 
lAudabtc qualificAtions, and that he 
lived in n very high style, on purpose 
to Afford subsistence to a gic.aternum* 
her of {Krsons; but it is no less true 
that he iisctl to spoil all the merits 
of that conduct by two or three ugly 
customs or proceedings of his, that 
would render nil merit detestable; 
and doubtless it was in punishment 
of such cxcciset that the Divine 
Avenger^ from whose minute record* 


log there is no concealing anything, 
thought it high time to drive him 
from this world at a period of life 
when he was still young, and wishet) 
to enjoy the vigour of his body and 
the fulness of his power. He stripped 
him of the sweets of dominion and 
life, and obliged him to take the road 
of eternity. . . . One would hardly be¬ 
lieve that with such a strange cha¬ 
racter, he should have been on object 
of regret, and yet it is beyond doubt 
that he has been regretted to an in¬ 
credible degree. Several i>ersons of 
importance Aud credit have Affirmed 
that the report of his death filled the 
whole city of FaizAbad with sorrow 
and grief. Mohabhat Khan, eldest 
son of Hafir Rahmat, who certainly 
could not be partial to him, and to 
whose merit it is difficult to render 
sufficient jostice, has more than once 
told me, that although bis family bad 
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of the Council seized the opportunity of replenishing the 
Company's coffers, and their proceedings were more suc¬ 
cessful in gaining this object than anything with which 
Hastings had been charged. It was declared that all 
treaties that had been made with the Vizier of Oudh were 
cancelled by the death of Shuja-ud-daula, except that 
arrears of money due under them were to be recovered ; 
the subsidy paid for the English troops in Oudh was to 
be increased by 50,000 rupees a month, and the sove¬ 
reignty of the districts in the pos.session of Raja Chait Sing 
of Benares, which had paid annually twenty-two lakhs of 
rupees a year to the Vizier, was to be ceded to the Company. 
Further, the unfortunate Nawab was compelled, without a 
.shadow of reason, to surrender to the widow of Shuja-ud- 
daula treasure said to amount to two millions sterling and 
some of his richest districts. Hastings and Barwcll pro¬ 
tested in vain against these proceedings ; they maintained 
that wc had no right to cancel the former treaties which 
had been contracted with the State of Oudh and which 
were still binding on us, that by these acts our Govern¬ 
ment was guilty of a breach of faith, and that Asaf-ud- 
daula w’ould be unable to fulfil the obligations placed on 
him. 

On the 3rd March, 1775, the Court of Directors sent to 
the Governor-General and Council a letter approving the 
measures taken by Hastings in regard to the resumption 
from the Emperor of the provinces of Kora and Allahabad 
and their cession to the Vizier, and confirming the treaty 
of Benares. They also approved the suspension of the 


hten rained by Shaja«ud*daulA, and 
himself reduced lo the condition in 
which 1 then saw him, Dcvcrthclcts* 
on seeing his corpse pass by, he could 
not contain himself, but shed a Hood 
of tears. He added that he cannot 
compare the general impression of 
sorrow felt that day by every one to 
anything but to what is sometimes 
observed in the last days of the ten 
first ones of the Moharram, when it 


is not possible to observe in a numcr* 
ous assembly one single face that is 
not affected with grief. He protested 
that the whole city of Faisabad was 
in that predicament, no face being to 
be met with but was bathed in tears, 
insomuch Chat he doubted much 
whether a single person could be 
found that day that had not wept 
abundantly/ Sair-ubMutakhcrln, vol. 
iii. pp. 363-975. 
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payments made to the Emperor from the revenues of 
Bengal. In regard to the RohilJa war, they wrote as 
follows:— 

‘ Hy letters received overland from our Select Committee at Fort 
William, dated the 14th and 19th of May, 1774, we are informed of the 
defeat and death of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Chief of the Kohillas, and of 
the probability of their country being speedily subdued by Shuja*ud- 
daula; and notwithstanding the pecuniary advantages which the 
Company have gained by that event, we are exceedingly concerned to 
find that our arms have been employed in the conquest of the Rohillas, 
though we must confess the conduct of their chiefs, in refusing to fulfil 
their solemn stipulations with the Vizier, seems to have drawn upon 
them the calamities they have suffered. After noticing the cautionary 
terms settled with Shuja-ud*(laul.i previous to the march of our troops, 
we can have no doubt of his having fulfilled the conditions of the 
agreement by which he became entitled to our assistance ; and had 
the object in view been extended no further than to compel payment 
of the forty lakhs of rupees due to the Vizier and the Company for the 
protection afforded to the Rohillas, we should have had less objection 
to the measure, though it would have been much more agreeable to 
our feelings if the Rohillas had faithfully complied with their engage* 
nicnts, which were entered into for the immediate and mutual defence 
of the contracting parties, and in which also the interest of the Com¬ 
pany was concerned. The treaty of Allahabad compels us to assist the 
Vizier in defending his dominions in ease they shall ut any time here¬ 
after be attacked, but in regard to new conquests, or to any warlike 
enterprises beyond his own territories, we absolutely prohibit you from 
employing our troops on such expeditions, on any pretence whatever. 
We much approve the alteration made in the second Article of the 
treaty of Ailahubud, respecting the terms upon which our assistance is 
in eases of necessity to be granted to Shuja*ud-daula, as those terms 
were very inadequate to the service to be performed, and consequently 
very improper 

A few days later the Directors wrote again to the same 
effect, and repeated in stronger terms their instructions 
that no expeditions of this kind should again be under¬ 
taken. 

When tlicse orders were received, the Majority of the 
Council declared that ^ no condemnation could be more 
severe than that which the Court of Directors have passed 
on the Rohilla war and on the conduct of the late 


^ FiKb Report, App. No. 46. 
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Administration Hastings, on the other hand, interpreted 
them as an approval of his proceedings 

In October i775> consequence of the dissensions in the 
Calcutta Government, all these questions again came be¬ 
fore the Court of Directors, but the time for any impartial 
judgment had passed. Lord North and his Cabinet knew 
little, and cared less, about the administration of Indian 
affairs except so far as personal and party interests were 
involved. It was expedient to conciliate Clavering and his 
friends because they had influence in Parliament, and there 
were no such inducements to give support to Hastings. 
All the pressure that the Government could bring to bear 
upon the Court of Directors and on the Court of Proprietors 
was exercised on the side of the Majority of the Council. 
After much discussion the following Resolution was agreed 
to by a General Court of Proprietors on the 6th December. 

1775 

‘That notwithstanding this Court hath the highest opinion of the 
ser\-iccs and integrity of Warren Hastings, Esquire, and cannot admit 
a suspicion of corrupt motives operating on his conduct without proof, 
yet they arc of opinion with their Court of Directors, that the agree¬ 
ment made with Shuja-ud-daula for the hire of a p.art of the Company’s 
troops for the reduction of the Rohilla countr>-. and the subsequent 
steps taken for carrying on that war, were founded on wrong policy, 
were contrary to tlie gcncr.tl orders of the Company, frequently 
repeated, for keeping their troops within the bounds of the provinces, 
and for not extending their territories; and were also contrary to those 
general principles which the Company wish should be supported.’ 

It was resolved at the same time that Hastings ought to 
have laid before the Council the whole of his correspond¬ 
ence with Middleton, and that the orders recalling the 
troops from the Rohilla expedition were proper. On this 
last point, however, it was added that ‘ considering the 
situation of aflairs at tliat time between the Company and 
Shuja-ud-daula, the Court think that recalling them so 
hastily might liave been attended with inconveniences.’ 
These Resolutions were sent to India on the i.'jth Dccem- 

* Address to DirectorSi sist No* vo). ii. p. 460* 

Tcmber, > 775 # Forrest's Selections, ^lbid»p.49!. 

T 
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1/75, w‘th a despatcli from the Court of Directors 
approving in almost all respects the views of the Majority 
of the Council 

When this dcspatcli was written, the Directors had heard 
of the death of the Vizier, but no details had reached 
them of the subsequent action taken towards his son, and 
they wrote ;is follows * Although the death of Shuja-ud- 
daula may render it necessary to make new arrangements 
with his successor, we cannot agree with our Council that 
our treaties with the State of Oudh expired with the death 
of the Nabob. When, however, the Directors learned that 
the proceedings of the Majority of the Council had given to 
the Company an increase of twenty-two lakhs of rupees to 
their annu.al revenues, and six lakhs more for the expenses 
of their troops, they entirely changed their opinion. On 
the 24th December, 1776, they wrote to the llcngal Go¬ 
vernment in the following terms ‘ It is with singular 
satisfaction we observe at any time the attention paid by 
our servants to the great interests of their employers; and 
it is with particular pleasure we here signify our entire 
approbation of the late treaty concluded with Asaf-ud- 
daula, successor of Shuja-ud-daula, by which such terms 
are proposed as seem to promise us solid and permanent 
advantages 

In September 1776, the death of Monson gave Hastings, 
through his casting vote, a majority in the Council, and 
until he left India, in 1785, he retained the power that he 
had recovered. 

I will briefly notice some of the events that occurred 
in Rohilkhand during the remaining years of Hastings’ 
administration. 

Fifth kcjiort, App. No. 46. Writ- dates condemned them.’ Glei(', toI. 
ing to Anderson, on the 13th Septem- iU. p. 303 ; British Museum MSS. 
ber, 1786, in a leUcr already quoted, 29,170. 

Hastings referred to the action taken * Fifth Report of the Committee 
by the Directors in the following of Sccrccy, p. 97. Mill remarks upon 
termsThe Directors, as usual, al- this:—-The conduct of the Dircc- 
lowcd the justice of our proceedings tors was peculiar.’ History, Book v. 
and approved (hem—but condemoed chap. 
both when ClaTcring and hb atso- 
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For some years after the termination of the Rohilla war, 
nothing happened to bring the affairs of RohilkJiand pro¬ 
minently before the Bengal Government. When Shuja-ud- 
daula died, Oudh. according to the standard of those times, 
was in a flourishing condition, and Rohilkhand was ap- 
p.arcntly as well ofif as it had been under the Rohillas, but 
after the accession of his son everything began to fall 
rapidly into disorder. Asaf-ud-daula was incompetent, 
abominably vicious, and contemptible, and the misfortunes 
of his country were greatly increased by the extortionate 
demands of Francis and his colleagues. Whether Rohilkhand 
afterwards suffered more than other parts of the Vizier’s 
dominions is doubtful, and some very competent judges 
declared that much of the desolation and ruin on which 
the enemies of Hastings loved to dwell were in fact relics 
of the time of the Rohillas and of the Maratha invasions. 
However this may have been, the condition of the countr>’ 
was miserable, and the only part of Rohilkhand which was 
comparatively well administered and prosperous was the 
State of Ranipur, which had been made over to the Rohilla 
chief Faizullah Khan. 

In 1780, the condition of affairs in India was critical. 
In the words of Hastings :— 

‘ Wc were engaged in a war with the Marathas; Haidar Ali Khan 
had overrun the Carnatic and defeated Colonel Baillic’s detachment ; 
Sir Hector Munro had been obliged to retreat to Madras ; .a Maratha 
army lay contiguous to the southern frontier of Bengal ; and at the 
same instant of lime we received intelligence that a very considerable 
armament had been fitted out by France, which did in fact arrive upon 
the coast of Coromandel in the month of January following 

The very existence of our empire in India seemed to be 
threatened, and the defence of Oudh and Rohilkhand was 
one of the measures that were necessary. Faizullah Khan, 
under a mistaken, and as Hastings afterwards admitted, an 
inexcusable interpretation of the treaty under which he 
held his territory, was called on to furnish a contingent 
of 5000 men. He objected to comply with this demand, 

^ Dcieocc before the House of Commons, 1786, 

T % 
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and Hastings, on the ground that he had been guilty of a 
breach of his engagements, agreed to the proposal of the 
Vizier that he should be dispossessed of his jagir. No 
action, however, was taken : the mistake was acknowledged, 
and. in 1783, FaizuIIah Khan was glad to make a new 
agreement, under which, on condition of paying to the 
Vizier fifteen lakhs of rupees, he was released altogether 
from the obligation, hitherto ill-defined, under which he 
was bound to render military service to the Vizier. These 
proceedings formed the subject of one of the Charges 
brought against Hastings in 1786, but it was afterwards 
abandoned. 

With this exception, little or nothing that Indian his- 
torians have thought worth recording happened in Rohil- 
khand for twenty years after the close of the Rohilla war. 
Tlic old controversies, however, were not over. 

In December 1780, Francis left Calcutta, and when he 
reached lingland he found better opportunities than 
he had lately found in India for indulging his bitter ani¬ 
mosity against Hastings. In February 1783, Hastings 
him.self resigned his office, and in the following June he 
landed in Fngland. ‘ Neither lapse of years, nor change of 
scene, writes Macaul.iy, ‘had mitigated the enmities which 
Francis had brought back from the Fast. After his usual 
fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue, nursed it, as 
preachers tell us we ought to nurse our good dispositions, 
and paraded it. on all occasions, with Pharisaical ostentation.' 
Unfortunately, this mistake was not confined to himself 
alone. Mis art and his ability were great, and the noble 
and pa.ssionate mind of Rurke, full to overflowing with 
hatred and indignation against all injustice and oppression, 

was ready to receive as truth and virtue the malevolence of 
Francis, 

In the fierce struggles in Parliament between the two 
great parties led by Pitt and Fox, the administration of 
India had often, between 1780 and 1785, been a subject 
of contention. Hastings, on his return to England, had 
been cordially received by the public and by the Court. 
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It was believed that Pitt and other Ministers desired to 
support and honour him. Although the Opposition 
had been inclined to think the opportunity a good 
one for attacking and embarrassing the Government, it 
appears doubtful whetlier they would have taken the 
measures which they actually adopted if they had not been 
forced into them by Hastings and his friends. On the 29th 
of June. 17X5, a few days after the arrival of l{a.stings in 
England, Burke had given notice, in the House of Commons, 

• that if no other gentleman would undertake the busi¬ 
ness, he would, at a future day, make a motion respect¬ 
ing the conduct of a gentleman just returned from India.’ 
During the rest of the session he took no further action, 
but on the i8th February, 1786, the first day of the next 
session, Major Scott, the ardent but not always the judi¬ 
cious friend of Hastings, reminded the House that Hastings 
had been for some months in England, and he called upon 
Burke to produce his charges and to fi.x the earliest pos¬ 
sible day for the discussion. This was a challenge that 
could not be refused In April, Burke presented to the 
House of Commons twenty-two Articles of Charge of High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours against Warren Hastings. 
The I'irst Charge was to the effect, that in contradiction to 
the orders of the Court of Directors, Hastings furnished 
the Nabob of Oudh with a body of troops for the purpose 
of extirpating the nation of the Rohillas ; that the motive 
of Hastings in undertaking the war was the acquisition of 
money to the Company; and that when tlie English com¬ 
mander protested against the inhumanity with which the 
war was carried on, he was reprimanded by Hastings for 


^ I have found an the DritUb Mu- 
i>cgfn the following notc» in the hand¬ 
writing of Hastings:—^ 1786, 24 Jan* 
UAry. Major Scott called on Mr. llorke 
to declare whether he meant to make 
hii charge and when. Mr. Burke re* 
plied with a story of the Duke of 
Banna» who to a similar demand of 
Henry IV. answered* that he had 
t ravelled from Amiens to Paris to 


Icnm from his enemy when and where 
was the best day to fight him.” In 
ibis decent and dignified way wns Ibis 
great work begun.’ British Mnseum 
MSS. 29*219, vol. i.i Pari. Debates, 
vol. xiii. llie same story* In a some* 
what dilTercat form* is told by Auber, 
* Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in India/ vol. i. p. 692* 
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representing a matter with which he had no authority to 
interfere. Hastings was allowed to make his answer in 
writing to all the charges : he prepared a paper of great 
length, which was read to the House ; and Colonel Cham¬ 
pion, Middleton, and other witnesses were examined at 
tlic bar 

On the 1st of June, 1786, Burke moved the First Charge 
relating to the Rohilla war. The reports of the debate arc 
very imperfect, and they contain nothing that tlirows light 
upon any part of the subject. It would be useless to refer 
to them at length, but I quote from Adolphus the following 
summary:— 

‘ Mr, Burke viewed the ([ucstion as an appeal from British favour lo 
British justice. The mailer must either be criminal or a very false 
4 CCus;ition : there was no medium; no alternative; the result must 
be that Warren Hastings had been guilty of gross, enormous, and 
flagitious crimes, or himself be a base, ailumniatory, wicked, and 
malicious accuser. 'J’hcrc were but three motives which were known 
to actuate men and excite them lo turn accusers; ignorance, inad¬ 
vertency, and passion. When he considered that Mr. Hastings had 
been fourteen years at the head of Government in India, and not one 
complaint sent home against him, he trembled at the enormous power 
he ha<l to contend with; for such silence could be ascribed to that 
alone, since it was not in human nature, situated as Mr. Hastings had 
been, to prescnc conduct so pure, even-handed, and unimpeachable, 
as lo afford no room for a single accusation. As lo the charges them¬ 
selves, excepting in some few points, the facts which they contained 
had been admitted by Mr. Hastings at the bar, in what he had called 
his defence, but which he had composed and delivered rather in the 
style of their master than that of the person they were accusing. He 
entered at length into the circumstances preceding, attending, and 
following the Kohilla war, and dwell on it, as an undertaking to 
extirpate the whole nation for ^^400,000, The motion was 
supported by Mr. Powys, Lord North, Mr. Haniingc, and scvenil 
other members, and, on an adjourned debate, by Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Anstruthcr, and most powerfully by Mr. Fox. It was opposed by Lord 


* The rno^i im]>orlaj)t parts of the 
1 ‘ irsl Charge have already been quolctl 
or noticed. It is much too long 
and diffuse to be printed in t-xtemo. 
See p. 174. At the trial of Hast¬ 
ings, Major Scott, la his evidence 
given on the iCih of April, 1788, said 


that the Answers to the Charge 
relating to the Kohilla war, and 
to the King's tribute, as well as the 
Introduction to the Defence, were 
written by Hastings himself. As to 
the general character of the charges, 
see Preface. 
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Mulgravc, Mr. Burton, Mr. Grenville, and Mr. Dundas, and on a 
division rejected by a majority of 119 to 67 

One hundred and eiglity-six members only lind been pre¬ 
sent, and the majority that pronounced in favour of Ha>l- 
ings had done so, for the most part, on purely party grounds. 
As regards the question of the criminality or the innocence 
of Hastings, it would be absurd to attach the least \ aluc to 
their decision. Proof of this was afforded a few days later. 
Hastings and his friends were jubilant over their victory, and 
when, on the 13th of June, I'ox brought fonvard the next 


• AcKilphus. 'Hislory of England,* 
vol. IV p. 352. A» an illustration of 
the arguments brought ionvard to in¬ 
duce the House to agree to the mo* 
tion, I give the following extract from 
Fox’s s|)ecch * The l< oh ill as were 
a brave i>copk% and, what is singular, 
the only free people in Itulia. They 
governed the country of w*hich they 
were po&ie$se<l with a mildness of 
wdiich its very flourishiiig condition, 
bo as Co called the garden of 11 in- 
<lostai), is an undeniable proof. They 
were cndow'ed with all those national 
virtues which Brilons have l>cen ac* 
customed to admire, an<l which form 
a strong chain of connection Ix'twecn 
countries which enjoy the blessings 
of liberty. Ought not such a people 
to have met with sympathy and re¬ 
gard in the feedings of this nation? 
Ought riot a c.nuse such as thciis to 
have mterested a Uritish bosom? To 
mark out such a people as the objects 
of avarice, as the victims of unpro¬ 
voked resentment, or to abandon them 
to the rod of tyranny and oppression, 
what conduct could be more deroga¬ 
tory to the character of a nation w*hich 
enjoyed the inHucDce of liberty? Wb.it 
mode of procedure could be more dis¬ 
graceful to the honour and humanity of 
the British name?’ As might have lx*en 
expected, few of the speakers seem to 
have Jiad any bat the most rudimentary 
knowlcrlge of the facts. Among those 
whooppose<i the motion. Greoville dcs« 
cribed more accurately than anyone else 


the policy of Hastings ‘ 1 Ic thought 
I he war was iKrfcCtly just a> well a> 
politic. The Kohillas w'crc situalc<i 
m the adjacency of the Vizier’s <]o- 
minions, anti the Vizier was t^ur barrier 
against the Mamthas. . . . 'I'hc ques¬ 
tion was not 50 much about the con¬ 
sequences of tile Kohilla w ar as about 
the original justice of it. What was 
the precise ease? Our ally, whose 
dominions w*c had by solemn treaty 
.agreed to guarantee, reccivcti an ag¬ 
gression. He was injurcil by a sit 
of {<oplc w'ho had it in their power 
to lx his dangerous enemy. They 
might join with the Marath.ns, an<i 
fr<»ni that moment his country w.a<^ 
insecure. They oweil liim .a sum of 
which they refus'd him the payment. 
There was both an .aggressive and 
a political alarm. The Vizier had 
cause not only for resentment but 
jealousy, and the English having the 
same political interest, as well ns 
being bound by treaty, were of cour>t 
obliged to go with him into the war. 
The justice and policy of the war 
w'ciit hand-in-hand. That war \va& 
just which originated ia an aggression, 
and that w'ar was political which 
seemed to strengthen a frontier, to 
take oft a suspicious and ill-disposed 
neighbour who had It in his power 
and who betrayed the inclination to 
favour the views of an avowed enemy.’ 
Parliamentary History, vol. xxvi. De¬ 
flate on the Articles against Mr. Hast¬ 
ings. 
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Charge, respecting the treatment of Chait Singh, no one had 
any doubt about the result. The supporters of the Ministry 
had received the usual summons to be in their places to 
resist the motion. Pitt him.sclf began his speech with ap¬ 
proval of the conduct of Hastings and with censure of his 
opponents, but to the astonishment of everybody, on both 
sides of the House, he ended by declaring his intention of 
voting for I'ox’s motion. ‘ The House,’ says Macaulay, 

• was thunderstruck, and well it might be so,’ for the 
rca.sons which Pitt gave for his sudden change of front 
were unintelligible then, and they have remained unintelli¬ 
gible ever since.. As Mill has observed, ‘some article 
of secret history is necessary to accotint for this sudden 
phenomenon.’ A sufficient number of Pitt’s supporters fol¬ 
lowed him silently as they had done before, and Hastings 
was condemned by 119 votes against 79. The result, in 
the following year, was the Impeachment of Hastings. 
W'ith it I have now no concern ; on the Rohilla charge he 
had been acquitted, and it was not again revived in Parlia¬ 
ment *. 

My account of the Rohilla war, and of the charges 
against Hastings of which it was the cause, has been com¬ 
pleted, but my readers may wish to know something of ihe 
subsequent history of Rohilkhand, and 1 will give a very 
brief sketch of the principal events that have occurred 
there since 1783. when Faizullah Khan was relieved from 
the obligation of rendering military service to the Vizier. 

Faizullah Khan was a good and prudent ruler, and the 
condition of his territory was always far better than that 
of the rest of the province. He died in July 1794, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Mohammad Ali, a man of 
overbearing disposition and ungovernable temper. In a 
short time he became very unpopular, and his brotlier, 
Gholam Mohammad, entered into a conspiracy with several 
of the chiefs and principal officers of the army to depose 

' A clear account of ritt’a re- by Sir Alfred Lyull in his ‘ Warren 
mark&blc proceeding, and the most Hastiogti' p. 19}, 
probable tzplanatlon of it, U givea 
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him. Mohammad Ali was seized and murdered, and 
Gholam Mohammad took possession of the State. The 
Vizier and the English Government refused to recognise 
this usurpation, and a brigade of llritish troops was sent 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie to punish it. Large num¬ 
bers of kohillas flocked to join Gholam Mohammad, and 
with a force of some 25.000 men he marched into the \'izicr s 
territory towards Bareilly. On the 2^th October, 1794, 
the Rohillas attacked the British at Bhitaura *. They 
completely routed our Native cavalry, which was seized 
with a disgraceful panic, and we narrowly escaped a seri¬ 
ous disaster. After a far more determined contest than 
that which had brought their dominion to an end, twenty 
years before, the Rohillas were completely defeated, with 
a loss on our side of 600 men, and 14 British officers were 
killed. 

Gholam Mohammad soon surrendered ; he was banished 
to Benares, and the Rampur State, considerably reduced 
in extent, was given to the infant son of Mohammad Ali. 
A large amount of treasure which Faizullah Khan had 
accumulated was at the same time confiscated, and it was 
paid to the Company on account of debts due by the 
Vizier. Rampur has remained ever since in the possession 
of Faizullah Khan’s descendants. 

In i8oi Rohilkhand was ceded by the Nawab Vizier to 
the British Government, and the immediate result was. wc 
arc told, ‘as the change from chaos to kosmos*.’ With 


* Now usually called Falehganj. 

* Gazetteer, N. W. P., liarcill), p. 
675. There are interesting accotmtt 
of the wretched condUloa of Kohil- 
khand under the Oudh Government in 
Tennant's 'Indian Recreations,'pub¬ 
lished in 1804. He travelled through 
Rohilkhand in 2798-99. ^Such an 
extent of desolate and rich holds (he 
writes) is nowhere to be met with 
but in KohilkbaDd. Amidst the pre** 
sent solitude and gloom of this pro* 
vince, you see evident traces of Its 
former cullivatioo..». From the quan* 


tity of land under crop the populatiort 
of Rohilkhand must be very small; 
not the hundredth acre is in cuUiva* 
lion, a proportion so small that the 
wild animals are in danger of devour¬ 
ing the people and their subsistence.’ 
He describes, however, the condition of 
other parts of Northcrxi India through 
which he travelled as equally miser- 
able. ^The whole face of the country 
in the Lower Doab, as well as the 
appearance of the ruined towns wears 
a melancholy gloom. Kemains of its 
former population and fertility are 
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the exceptions which I shall notice, the countr>* has ever 
since enjoyed unbroken tranquillity, its progress has been 
great, and few parts of our Indian Empire are now more 
prosperous. The first disturbance of the public peace was 
in Early in that year, Amir Khan, the well-known 

Rohilla leader, was sent across the Ganges by Holkar with 
a large body of I’indari horse to ravage Rohilkhand. His 
adventurous raid through the province, the swift pursuit 
b)’ the English, and his rapid retreat across the Dodb 
were over in less than a month. In i8i6, a serious out¬ 
break occurred at Bareilly. It was caused in the first 
instance by the imposition of a new house-tax, but the 
riot with which it began soon became a revolt. The green 
flag of Islam was raised, large numbers of Rohillas col¬ 
lected, and an attack was made upon the English troops. 
Several hundred insurgents were killed, but in a few days 
order was restored. 

During the next forty years the peace of the province 
was undisturbed, but in 1857 came the tremendous catas¬ 
trophe of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army. On the 31st 


continuAlly meeting* the eye o^ the 
traveUer, which he contrasts with the 
extensive wastes or jtingics that now 
occupy 10 great a part of the surface.' 
' The provinces of Agra ami Delhi, 
once so famous for (heir |iopulation 
ami wealth, arc at present in the most 
wretched state. During half a cen¬ 
tury they have been the scat of un¬ 
interrupted devastation ; the lands arc 
jiearty laid waste, and the miserable 
ryots dare not provide anything be¬ 
yond immediate subsistence, from too 
well-founded an apprehension that 
they would draw upon themselves 
the cruelties of some licentious chief 
whoso trade is pillage, and whose 
support Is the spoils of his miserable 
neighbour/ ‘The British territories 
are in truth the only part of the 
country which the natives peaceably 
possess; the only asylum where they 
at this time enjoy, in any competent 
dcgreC) either protection, plenty, or 


comfort/ Sec also Major Marsack's 
evidence before the House of Com¬ 
mons on the 3rd May, lySfi, This, 
however, must be looked on with 
suspicion. He attempted to levy 
black-mail on Hastings. A reference 
is made to this in a private note in the 
handwriting of Hastings, now in the 
llrittsh Museum 1786, 3rd May, 
Colonel Champion examined and 
Major Marsack. N.B. Major Mar- 
sack had received a summons to at¬ 
tend the Committee of the House on 
the 3rd April, and on the 1st of that 
month I received from him a note 
demanding £10, i6r. for a pre¬ 
tended debt, but olTcring to refer it 
to the arbitration of mutual friends. 
It was followed by a second on (he 
4tb, and a third dated the 6th. I 
returned no answer, but caused them 
to be produced in the House in his 
examination/ British Museum MSS. 
SpiSlp, vol. 1. 
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of May the Native troops at Bareilly revolted. Many 
military and civil officers escaped to the hills of Naini 
Tal, but ever)' man, woman, and child of European extrac¬ 
tion that remained and could be found was murdered. 
Khan Bahadur, a grandson of Hafiz Rahmat, had been 
a Subordinate Judge in our service, and he was pro¬ 
claimed Viceroy of the Emperor*. Almost at the same 
time, the British power was swept away throughout 
the rest of Rohilkhand. The only other places where 
Native troops were stationed were Shahjehanpur and 
Moradnbad. At Shahjehanpur, nearly the whole of the 
English, men, women, and children, were brutally mur¬ 
dered ; at Moradabad, most of them escaped to Naini Tal 
or Meerut: other Christians who remained were killed, or 
forced to profess the Mohammedan faith. In Bijnor, the 
Government was assumed by Mohammad Khan, Nawab of 
Najibabad, the grandson of Zabita Khan, the former 
Rohilla ruler. Throughout Rohilkhand, e.xcept in Ram- 
pur, anarchy prevailed, h'oremost in the commission of 
every atrocity were the Pathans, and these descendants 
of the Rohillas of the last century showed that they had 
lost nothing of their former barbarism. There was one 
great exception. Mohammad Yusaf AH Khan. Nawab of 
Rampur, the great-grandson of Faizullah Khan, remained 
conspicuously loyal. For nearly a year he held posses¬ 
sion of the Moradabad district on behalf of the British 
Government, he protected the lives of Christians, and every 
service that he could give was ungrudgingly rendered. 

The worst atrocities were committed at Bareilly, and 
they were not the work only of the Mohammedan rabble, 
but were actively encouraged by Khan Bahadur, the 
Rohilla Governor. One of his first acts was to order the 
murder of all Europeans, and that every one who sheltered 

' When the Mutinies of 1857 broke lowftoces were afterwards restored to 
out, the grandsons and other members those who had tsken 00 part in the 
of Hafiz l<ahmat*s family were io rebellion ; and In 1889 there were still 
receipt of large |>enslons from the thirty descendants of Hafiz Itahmat 
lifitith Government. Most of them on the Indian i>eosIon-roll, 
joined Khan Bihador, but small aU 
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them should suffer death. One gallant Englishman was 
cut to pieces in Khan Bahadur’s presence, ‘ proclaiming 
in a loud voice that they might destroy him and others, 
but could never destroy the British Government.’ 

Nearly a year elapsed before British authority was 
everywhere restored. Khan Bahadur found his way into 
Nepal; in i860 he was surrendered by the Nepalese autho¬ 
rities, and he was hanged at Bareilly. The Nawab of 
Najibabad was seized at Rampur and sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life. Several of the other leaders were killed 
during the rebellion. 

Honours which Indian princes always prize, titles and 
decorations, and the right to an increased number of guns 
in his salute, were bestowed by the British Government on 
the loyal ruler of Rampur. and he received a more sub¬ 
stantial and more unusual reward in the gift of a strip of 
British territory adjoining his old dominions, containing 
more than a hundred and thirty villages with a land 
revenue of 120,000 rupees a year. The population of the 
State in 1891 was more than 500,000; nearly one-half 
were Mohammedans, and of these the majority were 
I’athans. There can be no doubt that there arc now many 
more Rohillas in Rampur alone than there were a hundred 
years ago in the whole of Rohilkhand. The little State 
has always been well administered. Its revenues, which in 
the time of Faizullah Khan were estimated at fifteen lakhs 
of rupees, now c-xcecd thirty lakhs a year. 
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II.4K1Z RAH MAT KHAS* AS A POET. 

(See page aS.) 

In an article by M. James Darmeslcicr in the ‘ Contemporary 
Review/ October, 1887, on ‘Afghan Life in Afghan SongH/ he 
writes as follows :—‘ There are two sorts of poets : the Sha-ir and 
the Dum. With the Sfta-ir we have nothing 10 do ; he is the 
literar)* F>oet, who can read, who knows ami Saadi, who writes 

Afghan Ghazals on the Persian model, who has composed a 
Divin. Every educated man is a Sho ir, though, if he be a man of 
good taste, he will not assume the title; writing Ghazals was one 
of the accomplishments of the old Afghan chiefs. ILifiz Rahmat, 
the great Rohilla captain, Ahmed ShAh, the founder of the Durani 
Empire, had written Divdns, were “DivAn people''— Ahli Divdn, as 
the expression runs. Thc4S7;^-/y may be a clever writer, he may be 
a fine writer; but he has nothing to teach us about his people. We 
may safely dismiss him with honour and due respect. The Dum is 
the popular singer and i>oet, for he combines the two qualities, like 
our Jottgloir of the Middle Ages. The Dums form a caste; the 
profession is hereditary/ 

M. Darmesteter says in the same article that with rare excep¬ 
tions the work of the Miterary poets' is worth very little, but that 
the popular, unwritten songs of the Afghans, though despised and 
ignored by the reading classes, are of a very (Hffcrent character, 
simple, true to nature, and sometimes powerful and beautiful. 

In his interesting book, Ldirfs sur flnj< (1888). M. Darmest* 
eler gives an account of his visit to Ram pur, and he mentions 
that, when he was leaving the place, a Rohilla presented him will) 
a collection of poems by Hafiz Rahmal and other Rohilla chiefs. 
I am indebted to M. Darmesteter for the following further infor¬ 
mation. The collection presented to him at Rampur, and which is 
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now among the Oriental manuscripts in the British Museum, 
contains a number of poetical compositions by Afghan chiefs, and 
one of (hem is a poem by Haliz Rahmat, in Pushtu; it has for its 
subject the hereditary enmity between the Afghans and the 
Moghals. There appears no reason for doubting that this was 
written by Hafiz Rahmat; as M. Darmesleter observes, * les Afghans 
cullivcnt volontiers le plagial mais non pas I’apocryphe.’ Hafiz 
Rahmat, like other Afghan leaders of the last century, seems to 
have held (hat the reputation of a chief and soldier was incomplete 
until he was known as the author of a Divdn. Thus, Ahmad 
Shah, the victor of Panipat,composed a Divdn that is still admired; 
his successors have imitated him, and not long ago a popular 
singer at Peshawar was heard singing a Ghazal of Shah Shuja. 

M. Darmesleter tells me that although he has not himself seen 
the Divdn of Hafiz Rahmat, it is a matter of notoriety among 
educated Afghans that he left one. I hope that it may still be 
found in India, but I have been unable to discover it. In Rampur 
and Bareilly not even the fact (hat it existed seems now to be 
rcmcmliercd. 

While, however, this volume was passing through the press, 
1 received from India four Persian Ghazals, said to have been 
composed by Hafiz Rahmat. I can at present say nothing re¬ 
garding their authenticity, but this is not doubted by persons 
whose opinion deserves high consideration, and it seems not 
improbable that they formed part of the missing Divdn. 

I quote the following definitions from hi. Garcin de Tassy’s 
Histoirt de la LilUrature Hindoute^ &c. vol. i. p. 30:—' Gazal, 
soric d’odc ... ne devant pas 6lrc composdc de plus de douze vers.’ 
‘ Dimvi, un recueil de gaz.als rang« 5 s par ordre alphal> 5 iique de la 
dernibre lettre des vers, et par suite Ic recueil des podsies d’un 
dcrivain. On fait un ou deux gazals, puis quciques-uns encore; 
enfin, quand on a un nombre sufTisant, on les rdunit en Dhvan' 

I have to thank M. Darmesleter for another fact which had 
escaped my notice. Hafiz Rahmat possessed a collection of 
books which after his defeat and death was carried off by Shuja- 
ud-daula to Lucknow. It subsequently formed part of the library 
of the Kings of Oudh, a catalogue of which was made by Dr, 
Sprenger. One volume of this was published in 1854. The library 
contained, Dr. Sprenger writes, ‘ the whole of the literary treasures 
of Hafiz Rahmat Khan,’.and referring to a collection of books that 
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he found in the arsenal ' in about forty dilapidated boxes,’ he 
says :—‘ The number of volumes in this collection is very great and 
among them are some Pushtu works written with great care for 
the brave and learned Rohilla chief.’ The Lucknow library was 
dispersed or destroyed during the Mutinies of 1857, but a con¬ 
siderable number of the books that it contained have from time 
to time been recovered. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER III. 

Mfr.Cs STATKMt:NTS RFOARDINC THF ROHllXA GOVERNMENT. 

The slalemcnts mn<lc by Mill, in his ‘History of British India/ 
regarding the excellence of the Rohilla Government must not bo 
left unnoticed. 

' It is completely proved,’ he writes, ‘that the RohilKa territory was 
the best governed part of India ; that the people were protected ; that 
their industry w.as encouraged ; and that the country flourished beyond 
parallel. It was by these cares, and by cultivating diligently the arts 
of neutrality, that is, by pretending, according to the necessity of 
Indian customs, to favour all parties, not by conquering a larger 
territory from their neighbours, that the Rohilla chiefs had en¬ 
deavoured to provide for their independence. After the death of 
Najib-tubdaula no one among them was remarkably distinguished 
for talents, Hafir Rahmat Khan, whose territories lay nearest to 
those of Shuja-ud-dauia, was looked upon as the chief of the tribe, 
but his character had in it more of caution than of enterprise, and 
his prudence had stamped upon him the reputation of avarice/ 

In a foot-note Mill adds that Najib-ud-dau!a had impressed both 
on Indians and Europeans the highest opinion of his character, 
and he cites from Vcrclsl a passage regarding him which I shall 
quote presently. The manner in which he has made it appear 
that he has good authority for his statements is characteristic. 

The Afghan cliicf, Najib-ud-daula, was, as 1 have mentioned, 
First Minister of the Empire, and he was master of a large 
and rich tract of country in the DoAb, between the Ganges and 
Jumna. His only possessions in Rohilkhand were a small part of 
what is now' the Bijnor district, and although he gave to Hafiz 
Rahmat and the other chiefs, who were Rohillas like himself, the 
advantage of his powerful support, he had nothing to do with the 
actual administration of the province. Among the noted Afghans 
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of that time in Northern India, Najib-ud-daula was almost the only 
one of whom we are entitled, by the facts that have come down to 
us, to say that he was well deserving of resjicct. Verelst. in a letter 
to the Court of Directors dated iSih March, 1768, gave an account 
of the three most powerful men among the Afghan chiefs, Najib- 
ud'daula, Ahmad Khan, and Hafiz Rahmat, the possessions of 
the l\vo first being in the Do«ib, and tliose of the third in Rohil- 
khand. 

‘As a man and a prince/ Vcrelst writes of Najib-ud daula, * he is 
perhaps the only example in Hindustan of at once a great and good 
character He raised himself from the command of fifty horse to 
his present grandeur, entirely by his superior valour, integrity, and 
strength of genius, and has maintained himself in it >vith universal 
applause, by a spirited and well-grounded system of policy. Experi* 
ence and abilities have supplied the want of Icllcrs and education, 
and the native nobleness and goodness of his heart have amply made 
amends for the defect of his birth and family. He is a strict lover 
of justice, a most faithful subject to his Emperor, and has long been 
the sole defence and support of the royal family at Delhi.’ 

In another letter to the Court of Directors, written on the i6ih 
of December, 1769, Vcrelst again referred to Najib-ud*daula in 
the following terms:—‘He is enjoying the fruit of his wise and 
provident measures, attending to the cultivation of his country and 
securing the happiness of his people. According to present ap¬ 
pearances he has no designs of interrupting the public tranquillity 
himself, or encouraging others.' 

In his letter of 1768, Verelst, after some remarks of a far from 
laudatory character regarding the private morals of the second 
Afghan chief that lias been mentioned, Ahmad Khan of Farukh- 
abad, says:— 

‘ With all his vices he is a man of strong parts, extensive experience 
and deep policy ;he is a great cncouragcr of trade, by using every 
endeavour to protect the merchants from the natural turbuicney of 
bis subjects ; on these accounts he is much respected among his 
tribe, and is generally considered their leader in case of an attack 
on their community, though the other t>vo principal chiefs exceed him 
both in revenue and force/ 

In the same letter, Verelst writes as follows regarding Hafiz 
Rahmat:— 

‘ His character has little to distinguish it except that low cunning, 
intrigue, and deceit so general in this country, and his avarice makes 

u 
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him particularly cautious of risking his treasures by engaging in 
disputes or war. With all his parsimony he is not very rich, and his 
son Inayat Khan, a bold giddy youth without education or parts, 
draws all he c.\n from him to supply his own extravagance 

The object of Mill was to satisfy his readers that Rohilkhand 
‘ flourished beyond all parallel ’ under the rule of the Rohillas, and 
proof of the high character and enlightenment of their chiefs would 
go far to establi^h that position. Unfortunately for his purpose, no 
such proof was forthcoming; but he found in Vcrelst’s letters state¬ 
ments which English readers, with imperfect knowledge, would easily 
accept as sufliciettt without suspicion that they had no bearing on 
the subject. The only imi>oriant chief in Rohilkhand mentioned 
by Vcrclst was Ilafiz Rahmat, but the account given of him was 
by no means flattering. It was consequently necessary to supi)ress 
the passage that referred to him, and Verelst’s statement that Hafiz 
Rahmai’s character was only distinguished by low cunning, intrigue, 
deceit, and avarice, is travestied in the observation that he had 
more caution than enterprise, and that his prudence had stamped 
upon him the reputation of avarice. But. aliliough Vcrclst had 
said notliing about other chiefs in Rohilkhand, he had referred to 
other men of high character in other provinces, who were also 
classed as Rohillas. This was sufitcient for Mill’s purpose. Thej 
enlightened administration of Najib-ud*daula and Ahmad Khan, 
and the remarkable virtues of the former, were made to afford 
proof that Rohilkliand, a country with the government of which 
they had no concern, was ‘ by far the best governed part of 
India.' 

' Vcrcist's letters will be found in the l^glish Government in Bcngnl.' 
the Aj>pendiccs to his ‘View of the *"?>• 

Rise, Progress, Atrd Present State of 
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NOTE TO CHAPTERS VI AND VII. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1772 AND 1773 IN ROHILKHAND. 

The description that I have given of the campaigns of 1772 
and 1773 in Roliilkhand, and especially of the latter, differs so 
essentially from that of Mill and of others who have obviously ac* 
cepted his statements without independent inquiry, that some further 
explanation is desirable. 

Mill's account of the manner in which the treaty of 1772 be¬ 
tween the Rohillas and the Vizier was concluded, and of the pre¬ 
ceding events, is very inaccurate. He says that * the Rohillas 
entered into the engagement with the utmost reluctance, in com¬ 
pliance solely, as it would appear, with the importunities of the 
English/ and he makes the reader suppose that the engagement 
was one highly injurious to the Rohillas. There is no foundation 
for such statements. For our knowledge of the facts we are 
almost entirely dependent on the oflicia) and private letters of Sir 
Robert Barker. He desired from first to last to see an alliance 
established between the Rohillas and the Vizier, not because he 
had any liking for the Rohillas, for he always believed them to be 
utterly faithless, and deserving on their own account of no consi¬ 
deration, but because he thought the maintenance of their power 
desirable in the interests of the Company. It is clear that an 
alliance with the Vizier offered to the Rohillas the only means of 
safety that remained to them. Mill appears to assume that when 
the treaty was made, the Rohillas, in accordance with * the uni¬ 
versal practice of Indian Governments of fulfilling no obligations 
which they can violate or evade,' had no intention of observing the 
conditions byw'hich they had bound themselves,and this ‘universal 
practice' seems to have been considered by him a justification of 
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ihcir subsequent breach of faith. That Mill was right in supposing 
that the Rohillas never intended to fulfil their obligations, if it were 
possible to avoid them, is very probable, but the treaty was in itself 
reasonable, and if it had been hcncstly carried out by the Rohillas, 
it woultl have l>cen highly advantageous to them. 

Wilson, in a note to his edition of Mill’s History, has referred 
to the account of the arrangements between the Rohillas and the 
Vizier, given by the son of Hafiz Rahmat in the Gulistin-i-Rahmal. 
According to it (and a similar story is told in the Gul-i-Rahmat), 
the Marathas agreed to leave Rohilkhand on receiving forty lakhs of 
rupees from Hafiz Rahmat, provided that the Vizier made himself 
responsible for the payment; it states that the other Rohilla chiefs 
entreated Hafiz Rahmat to consent, promising to contribute their 
quotas; that he gave a bond accordingly to the Vizier, who in his 
turn gave his own bond for forty lakhs to the Marathas, and that 
they then withdrew their armies from Rohilkhand. It is added 
that when, in the following year, the Marathas renewed their in¬ 
vasion. they informed Hafiz Ralimat that it was their intention to 
march into Oudh; that they offered to makeover to him Shuja-ud- 
daula’s bond on condition of his not opposing them; that Hafiz 
Rahtnat refused their proposal and communicated it to the Vizier, 
‘ and concluded by requesting the return of his bond, as the money 
for the payment of which Shuja-ud-daula had made himself respon¬ 
sible had not been sent, nor could it be supposed that the Nawab 
would now consider his engagement binding ; as a necessary con¬ 
sequence of which his claim on Hafiz ceased.' It is clear from the 
public and private correspondence of Sir Robert Barker that there 
is no foundation for this story. I only notice it because Wilson 
seems to have supposed that it might be true. As 1 have said, in 
the Preface to this work, the Gulistan-i-R.ahmat has little historical 
value. In this case, the author evidently desired to make it appear 
that his father was guilty of no breach of faith when he afterwards 
evaded fulfilment of the treaty, and he follows the false account 
given by Hafiz Rahmat himself in a letter to Hastings, to which I 
shall presently refer. ^ 

Mill's misrepresentations regarding the campaign of 1773 
more serious. According to him, the Marathas were not e.xpellcd 
from Rohilkhand by the troops of the Vizier and the English; the 
Rohillas were never defended against the Marathas; the treaty 
between the Vizier and the Rohillas was a fraud; the Vizier never 
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carried out, or intended to carry out, his part of the agreement ; 
the Roliillas therefore could not justly be called upon to make any 
payment to the Vizier. 

I will quote his description of the campaign of 1773^ and the 
conclusions which he asks his readers to accept 

‘ The obligation under which the English were placed to aid the 
Vizier in the defence of his own territory, and their opinion of the 
advantage of supporting him against the Marathas, induced them 
to send Sir Robert Barker, with a part of the army. The importance 
of preventing the Marathas from establishing themselves on the 
northern side of the Canges, and the facility which they would 
possess of invading Oude if masters of Rohilkhand, disposed the 
English to include that district also within the line of their defensive 
operations. But though the combined forces of the English and the 
Vizier passed into the territories of the Kohillas, and encamped 
near the river, opposite to the main army of the Marathas, which 
threatened at once the territories of Oude and the province of Corah, 
a large body of Marathas crossed the Ganges, overran a great part 
of Hohilkhand, destroyed the cities of Moradabad and bumbul, and 
continued to ravage the country until the end of March. No opera-' 
tion of importance ensued. The English General was restrained 
by peremptory orders from passing the river to act on the offensive ; 
the Marathas were afraid of crossing it in the face of $0 formidable 
an opponent. And in the month of May, the situation of their 
domestic affairs recalled that people wholly to their own country. 
The unhappy Kohillas, it seems, procrastinated, and evaded, with 
respect to the demand which was now violently made upon them 
for payment of the formerly stipulated price of defence \ a payment 
which had not been earned, since they had not been defended; which 
they were not able to pay, since their country had been repeatedly 
ravaged and stript; of which the exaction was in reality a fraud, 
since the return for it was never intended to be made ; which it was 
no wonder they were reluctant to pay to the man who was impatient 
to assail them, and whom the use of their money would only strengthen 
for their destruction. It was also alleged that the Kohillas assisted 
the Marathas. But this is by no means true. They temporized with 
the Marathas, as it was highly natural they should do, but the whole 
power of the nation was exerted to keep and drive the Marathas from 
their own side of the Ganges.’ 

As his authority for these statements, Mill adds the following 
note:— 

*Scc the ofTicial letters of Sir Robert Barker, who commanded the 
British forces upon the spot, Fifth Report, u/supra, App. No. 18, 
He condemned the assistance given to the destruction of the RohiUas, 
but less on the score of justice than expediency. See his Minute, 
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u! supra, App. No. 23. The Rohillas, among other reasons, alleged 
with truth that merely driving the Marathas across the river was 
no deliverance, as they would return the very next campaign. Sec 
Barker’s Evidence, in Minutes of Evidence before the House of 
Commons, May 2nd, 1786. Sir Robert was asked : “Were the Mara¬ 
thas in fact prevented from invading the Rohillas, by any acts of 
Suja-ud-daula, or by his protection of that country ? Answer : No.” ’ 

Sir Robert Barker was obviously the highest possible authority 
on the subject. Almost all that we know with certainty regarding 
the campaigns of 1772 and 1773 in Rohilkhand is derived from 
his letters. He had personally taken an active part in the whole 
of the negotiations between the Rohillas and the Vizier; the treaty 
between them had been entered into in consequence of his exertions, 
and bore his signature; he had commanded the British troops 
throughout the campaign of 1773; all the correspondence with 
the Government and with Hastings regarding military operations, 
and all political relations with the Vizier had been conducted 
by him ; he had always been a strong advocate and supporter 
of the alliance between the Vizier and the Rohillas; he disap¬ 
proved the determination, subsequently arrived at, to give Rohil¬ 
khand to the Vizier; and his personal relations with Hastings 
were by no means uniformly cordial. Sir Robert Barker is the 
sole aiuhority that Mill has quoted; his evidence is so confidently 
appealed to that readers of Mill’s History may well suppose that 
nothing remains to be said. 

The truth is that in this, as in other instances, Mill has entirely 
misrepresented the facts which were before him, and has de¬ 
liberately suppressed the most important parts of Sir Robert 
Barker’s evidence. It is not pleasant to use such expressions, 
but no milder terms would convey the opinion that I hold, and 
which I must now justify. 

Mill first refers to ‘ the official letters of Sir Robert Barker, 5th 
Report, App. No. 18.' Still more important letters are to be 
found, not there, but in Appendix No. 21, which Mill has not 
mentioned. Whether they escaped his notice I cannot tell. The 
reference being general, and no particular letters being quoted, all 
tliai can be said is this:—It cannot be too positively stated that 
Sir Robert Barker, in his letters, written while military opera¬ 
tions were going on, never wrote a line which supports Mill’s 
statements. My own narrative, although partly drawn from the 
private correspondence between Sir Robert Barker and Hastings, 
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lo which Mill had no access, has been mainly derived from ihe 
official lellers, and frequent quotations from them have been made. 
Sir Robert Barker reported to his Government in the plainest terms 
that in 1773 the Marathas were prevented by the forces of the 
English and the Vizier from overrunning Rohilkhand, and were 
expelled by those forces from that country; that while the actual 
defeat of the Maralha invasion was due to the English troops and 
to the fear with which they were regarded, the Vizier had with 
their assistance duly performed his engagements towards the 
Roliillas; that the Rohillas were guilty of a gross breach of faith 
in refusing, after they had been delivered from the Marathas, to 
carry out the conditions of the treaty into which they had entered; 
and that the payments claimed by the Vizier under that treaty were 
justly due in return for die services rendered by him. 

The reference made by Mill to a Minute in which Sir Robert 
Barker is said to have ‘ condemned the assistance given to the 
destruction of the Rohillas' is also entirely misleading and inac¬ 
curate, but as this had no connection with the transactions of 
which I am now speaking, but referred lo events of later date, I 
do not now notice it 

The quotation from Sir Robert Barker’s evidence before the 
House of Commons is more precise, for in this case Mill gives 
the very words of one of the questions and answers. Let us see 
what this evidence really was. I shall quote from the official re¬ 
port* every question and answer referring to the subject:— 

‘Sir Robert Barker called in and examined. 

‘ Do you know of any formed design of the Rohillas to conquer 
Sujah Dowlah, and to extirpate his family, and the race of Mahometans 
that possessed the country of Oude, from that country, during the 
term of your service ? 

* I do not. 

‘ Do you know anything of a design of Sujah Dowlah for the 
purpose of making a conquest of the country of the Rohillas ? 

‘ Not till after the forfeiture of the engagement they had made in 
their treaty of the year 1772, with Sujah Dowlah. There was always 
a jealousy subsisting between the Rohillas and Sujah Dowlah, but 


‘ See note, p. IS4. 

* Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, being a Committee of 
the whole House, appointed to con¬ 


sider of the several Articles of Charge 
of High Crimes and Misdemeanours, 
presented to the House against War¬ 
ren Hastings, Esqnirc, late Governor 
of Bengal. May a, t7d6. 
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I do not know of any declared resolution of Sujah Dowlah to reduce 
their country before that period. 

‘ Has Sujah Dowlah been considered as an ambitious prince, 
desirous of extending his dominions at the expense of his neighbours, 
or was he not ? 

‘He was an ambitious prince. I do not know that he declared 
himself desirous of acquiring possessions, nor making conquests, 
before that time. 

‘ \\ hat was the ground of Jealousy between him and the Rohillas ? 

It was a matter that arose in his father’s time, upon some terri¬ 
tories t.iken from him and possessed by the Rohillas (I am speaking 
from hc.-trsay as to this last), which he had ever kept in remem¬ 
brance. 

‘ W ere you privy to the treaty between the Rohillas and Sujah 
Dowlah for the purpose alre.ady mentioned 
' If the ([ucstion means in the year 1772, I was. 

‘ Did you sign it as a witness ? 

‘ 1 did. 

■ Did you conceive that you bound the Company by that signature 
to a guarantee of the treaty by war. in case either of the parties had 
declined to perfonn their engagements? 

■ I did not, and my reasons for signing it were these: First, It was 
rcciucslcd of me by the \’iricr Sujah Dowlah and the Rohillas, the 
two parties. Second, I knew there would be no treaty unless I did 
witness it, the Rohillas not having faith enough in the Viiicr to uke 
his signature only. 

‘ Did not the Viiicr charge the Rohillas with an infraction of that 
treaty ? 

‘He did. 

‘ In what did that infraction consist ? 

' In not paying the ^400,000. 

' Whether the Rohillas were included in the line of defence, or 
intended to be formed against the Marathas In 1772? 

‘ If the question means that the trc.-ity with the Nabob and Virier 
formed that line of defence, it certainly did. 

• IVfrc the Mar.ithas in fact firn-atUd /, om invadincr the Rohillas 
by any acts of Sujah Dowlah, or by his frotcction of the country f 

‘Whether the Marathas were not prevented from possessing them¬ 
selves of the Rohilla country by the British troops joined with those 
of Sujah Dowlah ? 

* The Marathas were driven and expelled from the Rohilla country 
by the British troops and those of the Vizier. 

‘What grounds had you for writing, in your letter to the Calcutta 
Council, dated April 6 , 1773. " It is well known that neither promises 

‘ Tbit question and answer, printed Robert Barker’s evidence which Mill 
In Italics, are the only parts of Sir has quoted. 
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Dor oaths have been able to bind this treacherous sect of people 
(speaking of the Rohillas) to their engagements*' ? 

‘ It was very evident that oaths did not bind them, by their evasion 
to pay the forty lakhs, as agreed to with Sujah Dowlah, and their 
general character was that of a treacherous sect of people. 

* When you, with the British army, entered the Rohilla country, 

in the beginning of 1773, Hahz Rahmat on his march to join 

the Marathas? 

* I do not know chat he was; he had been carr>'ing on conferences ; 
there was an intercourse between him and the Marathas, but 1 do not 
think he was marching to join them. 

* Were not some of the Rohillas, at that time, joined with the 
Marathas ? 

* I do not know that there were. 

'Whilst you were with Sujah Dowlah, was any demand made by 
him on the Rohillas for the payment of the forty lakhs ? 

' Frequently ; demands by the Nabob, and representations from 
myself. 

' Did they pay the money in consequence of those demands and 
representations ? 

' 1 do not know* that they did. 

'Did not you depute Captain Gabriel Harper to Mafu Kahmat, 
the Rohilla chief, in May, 1772, previous to the tre.uy entered into 
with Sujah Dowlah and the Rohillas ? 

' 1 did, at the Vizier's particular and earnest request. 

* Did not Haliz Rahmat meet you and Sujah Dowlah in conse¬ 
quence \ 

' He (lid. 

' Did not Hahz Rahmat declare that he looked on Sujah Dowlah 
and the English as one? 

' I do not exactly recollect that expression. He had great faith in 
the English, and his visit to the Vizier was in consequence of that faith. 

'Whether any compulsion was used by you, or any other English 
gentleman, Co induce Hafiz Rahmat to sign the treaty ? 

* None. 

' Did not you, sometime on or about the 24th of March, 1773, send on 
a proposition from Sujah Dowlah to the Council in Calcutta, " That 
if the Rohillas should fail in their engagements, Sujah Dovlah would 
give the Company forty lakhs ol rupees to put him in possession of 
the Rohilla country'*? 

' I am not certain as to the particular date of that letter, but I wrote 
to the Board, "That the Nabob offered fifty lakhs of rupees (upon 
a failure of the RohiUas to their engagement) to put him in possession 
of that part of the Rohilla country, commonly called Hafiz Kahmat's.'* 

' Do you mean the whole of the Rohilla country, except that now 
held by FaizuUah Khan ? 

^ 1 meant that part of the Rohilla country held by Hafiz Rahmat 
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^ Did not Sujah Dow la h and the English punctually perform evcr>' 
pan of their engagements with the Kohil)as> notwithstanding the 
evasions of that chief? And did not you, after the completion of the 
service, and the retreat of the Marathas, enclose a treaty to the 
Council of Calcutta for the purpose of showing them how literally 
it had been performed? 

* The sen ice was completely performed: I believe I enclosed a 
treaty some time before that, as soon as it was executed. 

* Do you not recollect that you enclosed a second copy of the treaty, 
and accompanied it with words to this efleet : ^‘Thai you enclosed 
It, to show how literally it had been perfonned, notwithstanding the 
evasion of the chiefs ’* ? 

‘ I think it very probable I did, but at this distance of time I do not 
recollect that letter. • 

‘ W as it not the subject of common conversation, as you might 
have heard in the army or the service under your command in 1773, 
that the conduct of the Rohillas was treacherous ? And in the 
morning the army marched under you to Ramghat, in order to force 
the ManUhas to pass the Ganges, “Thai we were on that day to 
breakfast with the Rohillas and dine with the Mantthas“? 

‘ 1 do not know what conversation might pass in the army, but I 
never heard any such thing. 

‘ Did not you mention to the Board in Calcutta, in several letters 
written in the course of that scr\*ice, previous to onr junction with 
the Rohillas, y<mr suspicion of the conduct they meant to pursue ? 

‘ I mentioned scvcnil times the duplicity of their conduct; that 
they were carry ing on conferences both with the Marathas and Sujah 
Dow I ah. 

'Did not the army under your command, after having forded the 
Ganges and recrossed it again into the RohiUa country on the eastern 
side, remain in camp in the neighbourhood of Ramghat till the 
Rohillas were freed from all danger of future invasion? 

‘ We did. 

‘ Did not you, when the British army returned, after having com¬ 
pletely clTcclcd the scr\'ice on which they were sent, remain a few 
days behind the army, for the professed purpose of inducing Hafiz 
Ralimac to comply with his engagements ? 

' I did. 

‘ W hether in the month of March, 1773, you wrote any letter to the 
Council at Calcutta, mentioning that some of the RohiUa chiefs had 
actually joined with the Marathas ? 

'Of the great number of letters I wrote to the Council, it is im- 
possible for me at this time to recollect* i do not recollect such a 
letter. 

‘ Upon what grounds do you form the belief that, to avoid the 
necessity of war, the Rohillas would have surrendered part of their 
cflccts, to have possessed the remainder? 
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^From a knowledge of the people in general. It is their constitu* 
tion to part with something, when forced to it, rather than risk the 
remainder. 

* What do you mean by the expression “ forced to it ? 

* I mean an armed force coining to compel them. 

‘ Do you mean that an armed force would have been necessary to 
have obtained payment of a part, to presci^'c the remainder ? 

‘ I do verily believe it. 

* Then you believe that an armed force would have been necessar>* 
to have compelled payment even of a part ? 

‘ I believe it would, or the appearance of an armed force. 

* Do you not believe that such payment might have been ob¬ 
tained by an amicable interposition of the English Governor with the 
Rohillas> 

‘ 1 do not think it could, without the appeanincc of compulsion. 

‘ In what year were the Marathas driven out of the Rohilla country 
by the united power of the English and the Vizier ? 

* In the year 1773, I think. 

‘ Had the Marathas overrun the Rohilta country in 1773 • 

‘ No ; the British arms prevented them. 

* If the British arms prevented them from overrunning the country, 
how could they be driven out ? 

‘They were within the Rohilla country, and did not overrun it. 

‘ How fur had they advanced into the Rohilla country? 

‘ They had advanced as far as Azapoor, but it must be observed 
that their depredations were confmed chiedy to the towns on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

‘ Were they driven out by the British forces only? 

‘ By the terror of the British arms only, bcaiusc the Vizier was 
considerably in the rear. 

‘Did the Rohillas assign any reason, and what, in justification of 
their not paying the money? 

‘ The Rohillas said, it was true we had driven out (he Marathas 
from their country, and saved them, but they might return the next 
year, when our joint forces were not in the Rohilla country, to defend 
them; that we had done little, meaning that we had not destroyed the 
Maratha armies. 

‘ Were the Rohillas considered as a free and independent nation, 
competent to make treaties with other States? 

‘ They were independent* 

‘ What was the reputed character of Sujah Dowlah ? 

* It is very difficult to draw the character of Sujah Dowlah. He 
was, like all other Indostaners, not observing much faith when it was 
his interest to do other^visc. 

‘ You have spoken of the Rohillas as a sect; were they the culti¬ 
vators of the soil of the Rohilla country ? 

‘They were not. The Hindoos compose the greatest part of the 
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people of India; a very large proportion compose the husbandmen, 
met hanics, and lower order of people. 

* Were not the Kohiilas merely possessors of the civil and military 
power ? 

‘ 1 believe they were,* 

Out of the whole of this evidence Mill has sclccled the single 
question and answer which, detached from the context, could be 
made to appear lo suppori his narrative. It \snll be seen that in 
the answer marked by me in italics, Sir Robert Barker was merely 
referring to the fact that the Marathas had not been prevented 
from crossing the Ganges into Rohilkhand, and he has been quoted 
as the authority for siatcmcnis totally opposed to those which he 
actually made. 

Both Hafiz Rahmat and the Vizier sent to Hastings their ac¬ 
counts of these tw o campaigns, and I give them in ex tense. The 
Vizier’s narrative, written in reply to that of Hafiz Rahmat, is sub¬ 
stantially in complete accordance with the ofiTicial and private letters 
of Sir Robert Barker. Hafiz Rahmat, on the other hand, * makes 
statements,' as Mr. Forrest has obscr>xd, 

‘ totally at variance with the treaty which he signed, and puts forward 
a palpable falsehood when he states that the English Gcncml and the 
Viricr scut envoys to him, ‘‘desiring that I w'ould enter into no terms 
with the Marathas, and they would give me back my engagement for 
forty lakhs of rupees, and do everything both for my present and 
future security.” He had the temerity to conclude as follows: “But 
at length they left everything unfinished, and after temporizing for 
a long time with the Marathas, returned to their own homes, leaving 
me still a prey lo the Marathas. You arc no doubt acquainted with 
all their proceedings. It is a point which requires justice and con¬ 
sideration.” The Nawab, with much greater justice, accuses Rahmat 
Khan of breach of faith and treachery */ 


Letter from Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Chief of the 
RohillaSy to the Coventor. 

After the usual compliments, and expressing his desire of an 
intcrxnew, he proceeds:— 

The bonds of friendship and aflTcction, and the mutual intercourse 
which have long subsisted and taken root between us and the English 

* Forrest's SclcctioDS, Introduction, to1% i. p. xvi. 
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Sirdars may not be unkno\NTi to you. Having heard of your fame, 

1 wish that a perfect harmony and concord should be established and 
confirmed between us, and I hope that you will have the same inclina* 
lion on your part. It is from these moli\cs as well as in consideration 
of there being no difference or disagreement between us, that I re¬ 
present to you the following few circumstances that you may have 
them in your incnmr>* at the time of discussion. Last year when His 
Majesty and the Maratha Sirdars were at variance with the Nabob 
Zabita Khan, and when, after confusion was thrown into that Nabob's 
affairs, His Majesty and the Marathas crossed the Ganges to come 
into these parts, the Rohilla Sirdars, for the protection of their women, 
fled to the skirts of the jungles. At this time the \ izicr of the Empire 
and General Barker arrived at Shahabad, and sent Captain Harper 
to me with a message to come and join them, which they persisted 
in with great perseverance. As our interests were equal, 1 therefore 
went and had an inter\icw with the gentlemen, when an agreement 
was concluded between us in which \ agreed to pay forty lakhs of 
rupees on account of peshkush to the King and the Marath*i Sirtlars, 
and the gentlemen on their part engaged to effect iny security, by 
establishing peace between me and the King and the Maratha Sirdars, 
declaring that they would, in a day or two after that, march from 
Shahabad, to fall upon and come to extremities with the Marathas, 
and to put an end to their opcnitions. Notwithstanding this, the 
gentlemen never came to any negotiation with the Manuhas, so as 
to pul an end to their operations, nor ventured to attack them, but 
finally returned towards Fyzabad. leaving their engagements un¬ 
fulfilled. When the rainy season commenced, the Marathas of them¬ 
selves crossed the Ganges and encimpcd in the Dodb, threatening 
me still with hostilities. During the rains I rcpciiledly called on 
the Nabob, the General, and Captain Harper, to conclude these 
affairs with His Majesty and the Marathas, but they came to no 
determination on the subject, nor took any measures for effecting 
security. When the rainy season was drawing to an end, and the 
Manithas had approached near the banks of the Ganges, they then 
demanded of me sums of money, which after much temporiring 1 was 
at last obliged to pay them. Afterwards they went to the Presence, 
and procured a sunnud for Kora and Allahabad, with which they 
returned to the banks of the Ganges and made preparations of 
bridges for crossing it; and at the same time sent a person of their 
confidence to demand payment of the money which had been stipu¬ 
lated, saying it belonged to them and the King; and also with many 
iaducements requested that I would let them pass through tny terri¬ 
tories, assuring me that they would commit no depredations or ravages 
on the ryots, and they would pass through with expedition towards 
the Soubah of Oodh, or whithersoever they thought proper. They 
ako engaged to remit me a large sum on account of the stipulation, 
and to do whatever was agreeable and would give satisfaction to the 
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Roliilla Sirdars. At this juncture the Nabob and the General being 
arrived near, they sent to me Syed Shaw Muddun and Mahomed 
Mukrim Cawn, desiring that I would enter into no terms with the 
Marathas; and they would give n^e back my engagement for forty 
lakhs of rupees, and do everything both for my present and future 
security. Having, therefore, in view tlie long friendship which had 
subsisted between the Nabob N'izter and the English gentlemen and 
myself, I declined all olTcrs made by the Marathas, and came over 
to them, in revenge for which it is well known that the Marathas 
recrossed the Ganges and plundered Moradabad and Sumbhul. The 
gentlemen promised that they would cross and continue on the other 
side of the Ganges during the rains, and would not return to Fyr.abad 
or Calcutta until they bad entirely driven away the Marathas, and 
fully SsUisficd themselves both with respect to their own and my 
security. Hut at length they left cvcr>'thing untinished ; and after 
temporizing for a long time with the Marathas returned to their own 
homes, leaving me still a prey to the Marathas. You are no doubt 
acquainted with all these proceedings, k is a point which requires 
justice and consideration. As a friendship has long been csublishcd 
between us, 1 doubt not but you will .at all times and on all occasions 
wish to preserve it. Other particulars the Major will inform you of.’ 


'1 he Vizier's Narrative of the behaviour of the 

RohiUas. 

' The c.isc of the Kohillas is as follows : That from the beginning 
to this time I have treated them with friendship and attention, and 
on their part I have met with nothing but ill-treatment, treachery, 
and a breach of faith. Accordingly, when the Marathas marcht^ 
with .a large .army against N,ajib-ud-daula in Sukcrt.aul, and Hafiz 
Kahmat, Dundi Khan, .and (he rest at Jcllabad, where they reduced 
them to the greatest straits and difficulties, if I had not assisted them 
they would all have been ruined and deprived of their women, country, 
and government. But by the favour of God, I afforded them at that 
time such assistance that the Marathas were put to flight, and took 
their route to the Deccan, and the territor)’, property, and women 
of the Rohill.is remained in security. Again, the year before last, 
when the Marathas advanced their troops against the Rohillas, 
Zabita Khan received a total defeat; and Hafiz Rahmat and the 
olhcrs, being unable to oppose them, took shelter with their women 
at the foot of the hills, where, if I had made ten days’ delay, they 
would all have perished by ihc bad water and unsalutary air. By the 
favour of the Almighty, I went with the English troops to Shahabad, 
and stopped the approach of the Marathas, and sometimes using 
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authority and menaces, and sometimes friendly mediation and tem¬ 
porizing, according to the circumstances, I caused them to pass the 
Ganges; and relieving from confinement delivered to Zabita Khan 
the daughter of AJi Mahommad Khan, a principal chief of the 
Kohillas, and nine of the women and daughters of Najib-ud-daula, 
and the wife and son of Zabita Khan, together with 400 women the 
Maniihas had taken prisoners. I also called to me Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan and the others who had taken protection under the hills, an<l 
replaced them on their former fooling in the possession of their 
country. My friend General Barker is well acquainted with these 
circumstances, in whose presence they entered into an engagement 
for the payment of forty lakhs of rupees, and pledged their faith and 
religion for its performance. In the sequel they did not remain steady 
to their agreement, but in the height of the rains, antecedent to every 
other person, Zabita Khan first went and connected himself with the 
Marathas, and Hafiz Kahmat Khan sent the holy Koran, which con¬ 
tains the religion of the Mussulmcn, to the Marathas as a token of 
his friendship. He also gave them five lakhs of rupees, and esta¬ 
blished a friendship and good understanding with them. The whole 
world arc well acquainted that envoys from Hafiz Rah mat were with 
the Marathas, and treated with them in the above manner. Myself, 
continuing firm and steady to my engagements, I proceeded in concert 
with the English troops from Fyzabad to the assistance of the Rohillas, 
and arrived by successive marches at Ramghat. 1 previously ac¬ 
quainted Hafiz Rahrnat Khan that he should make preparations, and 
that I should shortly arrive and act in conjunction with him. As 
Hafiz Rahrnat Khan had entered into intrigues with the Marathas 
notwithsunding I was near him, and the Marathas at a considerable 
distance, he nevertheless under various pretensions and evasions drew 
near the Maratha army to such a degree that the morning when I 
arrived with the English forces, and came upon the Marathas, Hafiz 
Rahrnat Khan was within seven or eight coss of them, when from 
necessity only he came and waited on inc. I am certain that if 1 had 
been four gurries later with the English forces, he would have Joined 
the Marathas and fallen upon me, and th^it only from my near 
approach he was compelled to come to me. Afterwards, when the 
Marathas could not face the English forces and myself, and set out 
for the Deccan, Hafiz Kahmat Khan did not pay me a single daum 
on account of the agreement executed in presence of the General 
as aforementioned ; nor did he treat me with that respect, or present 
me with the customary presents which arc used amongst mankind 
as marks of friendship and hospitality. The heavy burden of in¬ 
creased expense which 1 have sustained, both on account of iny own 
troops and those of the English, arc as evident as the sun at noon¬ 
day. I made no use of menaces concerning taking the money by 
force, otherwise, had I been so inclined, I could have taken it in the 
space of a day. 1 passed the matter over, and took no notice of it. 
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and they on tkeir part pleaded excuses, CNAsions^ and delays. They 
even encamped ai three or four coss dist.ir^cc from mine and the 
Kn^hsh army, with an intention to come to a battle should I insist 
<m ilic payment of the money. Of the truth of this ever)' gentleman 
that uas willi tne tan uiincss. My mentioning it is unncccs&iry. 
In short, the Kohillas have been guilty of ircaclur)*, baseness, and 
a breach of f.iith. and have paid no regard either to their oaths and 
agreements. I have, notwilhslanding, hilheno put up uith this be- 
liavKMir, but can do it no longer, lo oblige them to make reparation 
IS expedient and just 

* lifih Kcpofi, App. No. i*j. TorrcM's St lections. >o). i. p, 
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NOTE ON SOME JUSSING EMDENCE RELATING TO THE CONDUCT 

OF THE KOHILLA WAR. 

In Chapters XIII, XIV, and XV, I have stated all the facts that 
I could ascertain respecting the atrocities said to have been com- 
ntilled during the Rohilla war. Further evidence, which I have 
been unable to discover, was once in eitislence; it is possible that 
it may still be found, and I hope, though I hardly expect, that the 
researches of some future explorer of the old records of those times 
may be more fortunate than my onsti. 

I have given an account (p. 203) of the long letter which Colonel 
Champion wrote on the 30th January, 1775, in reply to the com- 
plainu brought against him by the Nawab Vizier. It is clear that, 
after the change in the Government, Colonel Champion resolved to 
do all in his power to further the wishes of the enemies of Hastings 
into whose hands all power had passed. His letter was laid before 
the Council on the 14th February, and on the same day Hastings 
declared his intention of delivering to the Secretary a series of 
written questions which he desired to propose to Colonel Galliez 
and other officers who had served in the campaign. On the i6th 
February he wrote to Colonel Champion informing him that he 
intended to make a full inquiry into the charges brought by the 
Vizier, and particularly in regard to the long inaction of the Eng¬ 
lish troops before the final advance against Faizullah Khan. ' As 
these accusations,' Hastings wrote, * were addressed to me by the 
Vizier in my capacity of the First Member of the Administration, 
it became the duty of my station to submit them to inquiry, and 
the method I preferred was to gi%’e them to your perusal, never 
doubting but your promised vindication would contain an ample 
refutation of them; but it does not appear to me that you have 
refuted them. I now acquaint you that I shall submit these mat¬ 
ters to the examination and decision of the Board, and make a very 

X 
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free inquiry into such parts of your conduct as have been arraigned 
by the \’izier, and I give you this notice to prevent the supposition 
of my taking advantage of your absence in the prosecution of these 
inquiries, that you may. if you think it necessary, defer your de- 
panure for the opportunity, cither of supporting the accusations 
you have brought against the late Administration and me, or de¬ 
fending yourself from the charges which may appear against you.’ 
In rcjily to this letter, Colonel Champion wrote that Hastings had 
kept the Vizier's letter for a month before calling on him for an 
answer, although it was known that he was on the point of leaving 
India, and he said that he had no fear of the result of any inquiry’. 
On the 20th March, in accordance with tlie notice given by him 
on the 14th February, IIa>tings laid before the Council the ques¬ 
tions which he proposed ‘ to be put to the field officers an<l others 
who served in the late campaign, for the elucidation of several 
matters which he thinks it will be necessary to ascertain in reply 
to Colonel Champion’s letter.’ The questions were addressed to 
Colonel Gallicz, who had succeeded Colonel Champion in the 
command of the army, and who had commanded the brigade of 
Native troops during the war. Colonel Leslie, Major Hannay, and 
other military officers, to Middleton, who had been Resident with the 
^’izic^, to Roberts, the Comm.inder-in-Chicrs Persian Interpreter, 
and to Captain Maepherson, his Aide-de-camp. The questions were 
mimerous; 44 questions, for instance, were proposed to Colonel 
Gallicz. 52 to Major Hannay, and 31 to Mitldleton. The majority 
of them referred to the conduct of the war, and especially to the 
delay that had taken place in attacking Faizullah Khan and bringing 
the campaign to a close, to the proceedings of Colonel Champion’s 
Banian, who had long been looked on with extreme suspicion, and 
who had been charged with gross corruption and treachery*, and 
some of the questions related to the treatment by the Vizier of his 

‘ Consultations, Secret Depart- report, said that the Viiier was in 

ment, Feb. 24 , 1775. India Office great fear of him, 'I am well con- 

Records; British Museum MSS. vinced that the Dewnn has taken 

a8,973, vol. iv. great pains, not withont a propor- 

* The private correspondence be- tionate degree of success, to jiersuadc 
tween Hastings and Middleton, pre- the Nabob that every measure of 

scr>cd in the British Museum, con- importance, even the operations of 

tains many references to Colonel the army, is more or less influenced 

Champion’s Banian or Dewan, Kali by his counsels.’ Letter, September 
Charon. Middleton, in a confidential 15,1774. 
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Rohilla prisoners. On the last subject, with which alone I am 
now concerned, the following were die questions asked : — 

* Where were the Rohilla prisoners at or about the 31st May ? 

‘ Jlow were they carried on the march ? 

‘ Do you know whether any of the women of the Rohilla chiefs 
were searched for jewels in the Vizicris presence at or about that 
lime ? 

‘ Do you know of any instances of violence or cruelly wantonly 
exercised upon the Rohilla captives? 

‘ Was it, do you suppose, in consequence of instructions from the 
V^izicr, or with his privacy ? 

* Was Mohibullah Khan engaged in the war? 

‘Do you know that he had given the Vizier any cause of resentment 
against him? 

‘ Have you reason to believe, from the knowledge you had of the 
Vizier, that he was of a sanguinary or cruel disposition ? 

‘ In what light were the English troops considered by the natives 
and people in general, compared with former campaigns where our 
troops and the Vizieris have acted in conjunction ? 

* Did you see any villages set on fire in the Rohilla country' after 
the action of the 23rd of April? 

‘ Do you suppose it was in consequence of instructions from the 
Vizier or with his privacy ?* 

The record of the discussion in the Council that followed the 
presentation of the questions is a good illustration of the manner 
in which Hastings was treated by his colleagues. No account of 
it has, I believe, been published, and I give the following ex¬ 
tracts :— 

‘ C€neral C/avenrtg. I must observe that the persons to whom 
the Governor-General has chosen to propose questions are almost 
all of them those whom he knows to be in enmity with Colonel 
Champion. The questions themselves arc most of them very captious 
and foreign to the objects on which the Governor-General means 
to ground his own justification. What other answers can be expected 
of the question upon the character of a gcntlcman^s Banian but that 
he is an infamous rogue? Were questions of a similar nature to 
be asked to any man in Calcutta relating to the Governors own 
Banian, the answer would most probably be that he was rapacious 
and tyrannical. I am told that he holds a Court of Caste Cutcherry 
within the Governors own house, w'hen, availing himself of the pre* 
judiccs of the Hindu religion, he tries, judges, and condemns. I am 
told he fines and imprisons* Wherefore, if a question of the kind 
be proposed, it is proper that Colonel Champion's agent give full 
information of the Govemoris Banian, and obtain what accounts he 
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can of his transactions in Calcutta. Besides, it is so consistent with 
justice th.at the questions proposed on one side by the Governor and 
on the other by Colonel Champion should be transmitted together, 
that the facts which are intended to be proved or disproved by them, 
as far as such kind of evidence can be admitted, may be considered 
together, and the weight given to them which their credibility may 
merit.’ 

* T/tc G(ri-cr»or-Ccneral. There is no occasion to publish invita¬ 
tions to people to give infonnation against my Banian or myself. The 
whole work! are already too well apprized of the wishes of the 
gentlemen who rule the administration in this respect. Neither do 
I know nhy this is introduced in a Minute in the question before us. 
As to the Court of Castes, commonly called the Jatmally Cutcherry, 
it is of as ancient institution as the Government itself, and the process 
of it is as regular as that of any Court of justice in the countiy. I 
h.ive never yet heard a single complaint against any of its decisions, 
except one in which it appeared that the Court had afforded pro¬ 
tection to a woman against intended violence. If any Member of 
the Board considers the Court to be an improper one, let him propose 
the abolition of it. I shall be heartily glad to be freed from it. With 
respect to the General's objections to the questions, I Uke upon me 
to say tli.kt they arc neither captious nor foreign to the object, but 
directly tend to the purposes which I have declared to Colonel 
Champion himself in a letter on record I shall aim at in the prose¬ 
cution of this inquiry-. I cannot help it if the gcntletiicn to whom I 
have proposed these questions arc the Colonel’s enemies. I proposed 
the (jucslions only to those whom 1 believed capable of giving me 
information. His agents may propose any questions to be put to 
those that they esteem his friends. I shall make no objection to it.’ 

The following orders were then passed by the Council:— 

‘ That copies of the several questions be immediately transmitted 
to the agents of Colonel Champion, that they may propose any which 
they shall judge necessary on his part, and send to be pul at the same 
time as the above to the persons proposed in them 

On ilic 24ih March, another letter was received from Colonel 
Champion, written on board the ship on which he had sailed for 
England. It was adtircssed to the Council, and contained a repe¬ 
tition of some of his former statements*. 

On the 20ih and 24th April, nearly 250 questions were received, 
which Colonel Champion wished to propose to a number of officers, 

' Consultations, March 20, 1775, India Office Records; Forrest’s Se- 
India Office Records. lections, vol* it p, 

• Consuhotioos, March 24, 1775. 
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They were sent to the Council by his Attorneys. It is impossible 
to give any summary of these questions. They referred to every 
sort of subject; a large proportion of them had no bearing upon 
any facts of interest connected with the war, but asked for opinions 
on a multitude of matters, many of them of the most trivial nature 
and altogether foolish. A few only of the questions related to the 
treatment of the families of the Rohilla chiefs. It was ordered by 
the Council on the 24lh April,—'That these questions be also put 
as proposed, and that the Secretary transmit such of them and of 
all the foregoing ones to each separate person within the provinces 
as are directed to them, and that the following letter be written to 
Colonel Gallicz with such as are to be put to ofllcers with his 
Brigade in the Field/ The letter to Colonel Galliez desired him 
to deliver the letters, and to send the answers as soon as pos¬ 
sible ^ 

At the meeting of the Council on the 8lli of May, i775» a letter 
was read from Lieutenant Roberts, Persian Interpreter to the Com- 
mander-in’Cliief, with reference to Che questions which he had been 
desired to answer. He said that he was bound by an oath of 
secrecy to Colonel Champion not to reveal the transactions of his 
olTice, and he asked whether he was dispensed by the Council from 
obscr>'ance of this oath. The record of the discussion which fob 
loNVcd has not, 1 believe, been pu))tishcd, and it is so cliaractcrislic 
that it deserves quotation :— 

‘ The Govcrnor-Ccncral begs leave to remark that the Board's 
authority in this case is the necessary authority, and that if Mr. 
Roberts has any objections to it he ought to state them. 

' Ordered, that Lieutenant Roberts ^ called upon accordingly. 

' Ctmra/ Claverin^. I must remark on this that Mr. Roberts was 
Persian Interpreter to Colonel Champion, and, as he declares, under 
an oath of secrecy, I think in cases wherein the State is concerned, 
such as that of Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, who was public Resident 
from this Council, though deemed by the Govcmor-Gcncral as his 
private Agent, I think in such a case he was absolutely obliged to 
lay his correspondence before the Board, but I don’t think the State 
the least interested in the question put to Mr. Roberts whether the 
character of Colonel Champion’s Banian be good or bad. 1 under* 
stand he is at present in the employ of the Commissary-General, who, 
I daresay, would not employ him if be was worse than any other of 
the tribe, and the questions besides appear only intended to gratify 


> ConsoltAlioDf, April 30 and 34, 1775- India OOice Records. 
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the spleen of the Governor-General against Colonel Champion. I 
repent it, the questions can answer no public purpose whatever but 
to destroy that confidence which men in station must have in their 
Secretaries or Persian Translators. I therefore desire that the 
question may be put to him whether he was not bound not to reveal 
the confidcnii.d secrets of Colonel Champion, but w hen required to 
do so in a due course of law. 


‘ //'.■ (.11 x-d rirr.t/. 1 believe it will appear from the preceding 

.Minute, and from every other Minute of Gencr.d Clavering, that he 
has h.ul no other motive than to gratify his own spleen ag.tinst me, 
.ind to excite mine, and I sh.ill appeal to the Court of Directors 
whether 1 .im right in making this observation after such a Minute 
as has just been delivered in by the General. Mr. Roberts received 


his appoin'nnut not from Colonel Champion but from the Hoard, 
and in the office of Persian Translator to the Cotnniander-in-Chief 


he was not considered as appertaining to any particular person, but 
to the officer, whoever he might be, that held the command. I con¬ 
sider every tpiestion projxised hy me should he put to Mr. Roberts 
•uid otlicr persons respecting Colonel Champion and the trans-ictions 
of the l.itc c.impaign, a.s bearing a relation to the State either as they 
.iflcct the char.ictcr of Colonel Ch.nnpion in respect to his commaml 
or my own. I h.ive reason to believe that Colly Chum did interfere 
in in.iltcrs of the State, and therefore 1 have a right to put the ques¬ 
tions which I did pro|)<>sc. With respect to the question proposed by 
the General I have no objection. 


' (iciicr.i/ (luxvnn}^. As the Governor-General imagines that the 
leplies he may receive from Mr. Roberts may tend to elucidate any 
ir.msaction of consc<iucncc to the Slate, 1 agree to it notwithstanding 
the (iovcriior-Gcncral himself has always objected to Mr. Middleton’s 
being laid before the Hoard, although he was under no oath whatever; 
with respect to the Governor’s imagining 1 have conceived personal 
spleen to him, I imist beg he will be pcrsu.ulcd 1 am actuated by no 
other motive in my public opposition to him but what concerns the 
public, and to prevent his employing the authority of his station to 
r*ppress Colonel Ch.impion who is now absent, and therefore requires 
the protection of ever)- member of this Hoard. 


‘ The Govern. \ am sorry to swell our Minutes with 

these frequent replies and rejoinders, but 1 must justify myself from 
the ch.irgc brought against me by the ('.cncral of using my authority 
to oppress Colonel Champion. I have no authority. Colonel Cham¬ 
pion enjoys the protection of that part of this Government in whom 
the whole authority virtually resides. Colonel Champion, though 
absent, is not entitled to my silence either w ith respect to the accusa¬ 
tions which he has thought proper to throw on my conduct or the 
transactions of the war which I affirm to be misrepresented by him. 
He knew my intention of entering into the investigation of both before 
his dep,trturc, and had no right to prefer accusations against me on 
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the eve of his return to England if he meant to avail himself of his 
departure as a pica of exemption from such an investigation. 

‘ General Clavtring. Colonel Champion has already informed the 
Board that it was not possible for him to deliver into the Board the 
voluminous defence which he had been obliged to make in ans\\er 
to a charge brought against him by the \'izier. A charge which he 
alleges was fabricated at the Presidency and sent up to Sujah Dowla 
to be copied over. In this correspondence between Colonel Cham¬ 
pion and this Government there appears in almost all the letters, 
whether from the Governor himself or from the Board, the fullest 
approbation of his conduct, and further that there appears no other 
cause for the (»ovcmoris private resentment to him than the generous 
indignation which the Colonel showed at the inhuman and cruel 
treatment of the Vixicr to his prisoners. The Board are now, in 
consequence of the cruel state in which those poor unhappy people 
were left, making remonstrances to the present Nabob to endeavour 
that some alleviation may be shown to their unhappy fate; this is 
a part that we think worthy of u$ in vindication of the honour and 
reputation of the English name. 

* Tlu Govcrnor-Gaural. I hear with astonishment new charges 
produced against me and expressed in a style which indicates a 
design in the General to provoke me to a forgetfulness of my own 
Icmpcf and moderation. If such is the General s design, this Board 
is not the proper place for4t. I am charged with having abetted and 
encouraged the Vizier in acts of the most inhutnan barbarities even 
to such a degree as to pursue with rancour a man whose only fault 
was that he opposed those barbarities. I am charged with having 
fabricated the letter which the Vizier wrote in accusation of Colonel 
Champion, a charge which I must fix upon the General, unless he 
can make it appear from Colonel Chainpion*s declarations that he 
made it. 1 solemnly deny both. My letters to Colonel Champion 
and to Mr. Middleton, which are I believe on record, will prove that 
1 took the most effectual measures that could have been taken by me 
to obtain a relief of the RohilJa prisoners if they had actually suffered 
the distresses which Colonel Champion declared they did; nor did 
1 know or even suspect the Vizicris intention of writing such a letter 
at the time that it was written. I cannot offer direct proofs of a 
negative, but 1 can offer circumstantial proofs, and for these I refer 
to my letters both to the Vizier, to Colonel Champion, and to Mr. 
Middleton, which arc on record, that I carefully avoided mentioning 
either to the Vizier or to Colonel Champion any circumstances that 
could aggravate the misunderstanding between them except the men¬ 
tion only of such points as 1 was obliged by my duty to mention, and 
those with a suppression of every circumstance not material to the 
subject which might inflame; that my whole conduct to both was 
conciliatory and not ostensibly but really such, since the strongest 
letter which was ever written by me to the Vizier was in recommenda- 
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tion of Colonel Champion, and inviting him to bestow his entire 
confidence in Colonel Champion, was not even communicated to that 
gentleman. 


' General Clavering. I have advanced nothing in my fonner Minute 
but what appears in the defence that Colonel Champion has made. 
He has proved I think to the satisfaction of evcr>’ imp.artial person 
that his representations to the Governor of the ill-treatment that the 
prisoners met with was displeasing to him; he has further proved 
that he concluded the campaign with the entire satisfaction of the 
\incr by receiving a letter of thanks from him. He has traced 
Colonel Macleanc following the Viricr from the Camp to Lucknow 
where the letter was written ; and though it cannot be proved .as yet 
with a certainty that the letter itself was copied from one sent from 
the Presidency or dictated from the suggestions of Colonel Macleanc, 
1 have no doubt but Colonel Champion will prove that likewise to the 
s.atisfaction of the world. In reg-ard to what the Governor mentions 
of any design I may conceive to affront him, I here declare I have 
none, except he will take as such my professed opposition to almost 
ivH the measures of his late administration. 


‘ The Goi'ernor-General. 1 shall make a further reply, hut I beg 
that my not continuing this dialogue may not be imputed to an 
acquiescence m the ticncral’s assertions'.’ 


On the 25ih May. 1775. the Secretary informed the Council 
tliat answers to tlie questions had been received from ten officers, 
and it was ordered that these should lie for consideration until the 
other answers had been received. In the report of the proceedings 
of the Council on the loth July, 1775, a letter from Colonel Gal- 
licz IS recorded, in which it is stated that another packet had been 
forwarded, ‘ being the last of the questions [Qy. answers to questions] 
proposed to those officers now in camp, who were present at the 
battle of St. George.’ On this no orders .appear to have been 
passed, and no further notice either of the questions or of the 
answers has been found in any of the subsequent Proceedings of 
the Government. The records in the India Office, in the British 
Museum, and in Calcutta, have been repeatedly searched in vain 
but neither Hastings nor his accusers appear to have again re¬ 
ferred to the subject. Mr. Forrest, who was good enough at my 
request to Institute a second examination of the Calcutta records 
in the hope of discovering the missing jiapers, has suggested to me 
an explanation of their disappearance which I have little doubt is 
correct. Francis, after the examination in the Council chamber of 

* Consnitations, 8(h May, 1775. India Office Recordi, 
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Colonel Leslie and Major Mannay and Colonel Champion, pro¬ 
bably came to the conclusion that no capital could be made 
out of the imaginary atrocities of the Rohilla \var» and that 
other weapons against Hastings must be found. Immediately 
afterwards, the \ile charges of Nandkumar were invented, and in 
the contest that followed nothing more was heard of the Rolnllas. 
The answers of the officers were probably put aside because they 
referred to matters in which no one retained much interest^ and it 
was the more probable that this would happen because if replies 
were ever furnished to all the foolish and irrelevant questions of 
Colonel Champion they must have formed a mass of papers which 
few would have been inclined to look at. After Francis returned 
to England he saw that he could use ihc Rohilla war as one of the 
means of rousing against Hastings the generous but reckless and 
unthinking indignation of Burke. If, as was actually the case, no 
further attempt was made to produce evidence in sup|)ort of the 
charges of cruelty that had been brought, it was certainly because 
in the task of finding such evidence even the skilful malignity of 
Francis had failed. 
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Bishop Stubbs’s and Professor Freeman's Books 
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Development By W. Stcbbjs Librarj* edition. Three volumes. Demy 
8 VO. £2 8s. Also in three volumes, crown 8vo, price l?s. each. 

ScVdlt'66D J.^6CturCS od the Study of Mediaeval and Modern History 
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History of the Norman Conq^uest of England ; its Cause. 
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A Short Htstoiy of the Nonnan Conquest of England. 

Third edition. By the same. Extra fcap 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
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School Books 
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Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by k. p. 

Barhabd. With 97 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Life uiul ^rimes of Alfred the Great* ByC.Pu MMrn. svo. 5s.net. 

'I'he Domesday Boroughs. By AnoiMu^BALij^Ki). svo. 6». ed. net. 

V'^illainage in Er>gland. Essays in English Mediaeval History. By 
P. Viso<iHAi)orr* Hvo. I^s. net. 

Englisli Society in the Eleventh Centur)’. Essays tn 

English Medincvnl’History. By I’. Viso(.aAi»<->». Hvo. His. net 

Oxford .Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by 

Pai'I ViNoniiAnorr. Svo. Vol. I. English Mon.istcrios on the Eve of the 
Dissohilioii. By Ai.kxaxiu r Savis»;. Batronngc under the Uter Empire. 
By F. I'E Zi'u rrA. 12 s. 6<L net. Vul. U- Types of Mnnorial Mnicturc. By 
F. M. Stkstov. CustuTnar)' Kents. By N. NEits‘»s. I 9 s. fid. net, 
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C. Two vohiincs. Hvo, leather Imek, l‘l 1^. 

Ireland under the Normans, llOB-lJHh ByG.H.Ospn*. 

Two vols.* Svo. With two maps. 91 s. net. 

'I'he ^\'elsh Wars of Edward 1 ; a contribution to mcdlaevaJ 
militnry lii!>tory. By J. E. Morrm. Svo* 9s. 6d. net. 

'I’he Great Revolt of 1381. ByC,o>iAN. bvo. bs ed. net. 
Lancasterand York. (a.d. is99-ii95.) BySir J. H. Ramsat. Two 

volumes. Bvo, with Index, i!l 17s. 6d. Index separately. Is. 6d. 

Life and Letters of 'I'homas Cromwell. By R. b. Memumaji, 

In two volumes. (Vol. 1. Life and Letters, 1523-15X5, etc. VoL 11. Letters. 
15^)6'1544), notes, index, etc*] 8vo» I8s* net. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By c. H. Fistb. byo. is. net. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
L. VON HANKb Translated under the superintendence of G. W. KrrcHtK 
and C. W. Boase. Six volumes. Bvo. £3 3s. net. Index separately. Is. 

Sir ^Valter Ralegh, a Biography, by w. Stebbiho. Post Bvo. 6s. net 

'I'he Life and Works of .John Arbuthnot. By G. A. Arna. 

)4v(>, cloth extra, with Portrait, 15$. net. 

Sir Henry Wotton. By L. Peamau Smith. Bvo. Two vols. 2Ss. net 
Great Hrittiin and Hanover. ByA. w. WAan. Crown svo. 5s. 
Henry Fox, Lord Holland. ByT. W. Rikeh. 2rv. (in the pres*.) 
History of the Peninsular War. By c. Oman. To be completed 

in six volumes. Bvo, with many mans, plans, and portraits. Already published: 
Vol. I. 1B07-1809, to Corunna. VoL 11. 1809. to Tolovcro. Vol. 111. IB09- 
10, to Torres Vedras. Vol. IV. 1810 IHIl, to Tarragona. 148. net each. 

Ri'itish Statesmen of tlie Great War, 1793-1814. By 

the Hon. J. W* Ponracus. Bvo* 7s. 6d. net 

Aiiglo'Dutch Rivalry, 1000-1653. By G-Edmukoson. Bvo. 6s.n. 
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Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. By J.m. Gi DBiss. ^^vo. IOs. fxl, n. 
Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy : mainly in the 

nineteenth century. By A. J. Sakoest. 1*2s. t>cL net. 

Frederick Vork l^owell. By Ouver Elton. 2 \o)s, ^vo. With 

illustrations. 91s. net. 

David Binning Monro. By J. Cook Wilsok. Svo. net. 

F. AV. Maitland. Two lectures by a. L. Smith. 8vo. 8s.6d.net. 

Henry Birkhead. By j. w. Maikah.. «vo. is.net. 

Biographical JSiemoir of Dr. \Villiara Markham, Arcb- 

bishop of York, by Sir Ci.emests Markham, K.C.B. Hvo, net. 

Memoir of Sir ,Iohn Burdon Sandci‘s.on. By the late Lady 

Bt IIDOK S.iNi)cn-iON-. Edited by J. S. and E. S. H.\i.D.»si:. [In tiie press.] 

European History 

Historical Atlas of Modem Europe, from the Decline of tbe 

Roman Empire. W maps, with letterpress to e-ich: the maps printed by 
W. & A. K. Johnston-. Ltd,, and the whole edited by R. L. Poolf- 

In one volume, imperial 4to, half-persian, XS Ijs. 6 d, net i or in selected 
sets^British Empire, etc, at various prices from 3ns. to net each ; 
or in single maps. Is. 6d. net each. Prospectus on application. 

Caesar's C^onquest of (iaul. By T. Uict Hoi^irs. Second edition, 
revised throughout and largely rewritten. Svo. ith map and >» plans. 9Is. n. 
Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. By H. B. 
Geoboe,^ Fourth 11904) edition. Oblong 4lo, boards. 7s. Oi 

The Life and Times of James the First of Aragon. By 

F. D. SwiPT. 8vo. 19s. <id. 

Documents of tlie Continental Reformation. Edited by 

B. J. Kinr>. Cr. Hvo. Us. lul. net. 

A History of France* By G. w. Kitcjhn. Cr. Svo; revised, VoL 1 
(to 14J3); Vols. 11 (1691), HI (1705), lOs. 6d. each, 

De Tocqueville’s L’Ancien Regime et la Revolution. 

Edited, with introductions and notes, by G. W. Headi.am. Crown Hvo. 6s. 

Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French 

Revolution. Ed. H. MohseStkiiiens. Twovols. CrownHvo. £1 Is. net. 

Documents of the French Revolution, 1789-1791. By 

L. G. Wickham Lego. Crown 8vo. Two volumes. 18s. net. 

Napoleonic Statesmanship : Germany. By h. a, l. Fisheb. 

8 vo, with maps. 18s. Cd. net. 

Bonapartism. Si* lectures by H. A. L. Fisher. Svo. Ss. 6d. net 
Thiers’ Moscow Expedition,ed.H.B.GEo»oE. cr. svo.emaps. £s. 

The Oxford Text-books of European History. 

Crown Svo, with maps. Each 4s. 6d. 

Mediaeval Europe. io9i-i854. By Ke.vketh Bell. 

TheRenaissance&theReformation. 1494-1610. DyE.M.TAvxEa. 
The Fall of the Old Order, iies-isn. By i. l. Pli xket. 
From Mettemich to Bismarck. 181.4-1878. By L. Cecil Jax*. 
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History and Geography of America 
and the British Dominions 


I*or other Geogriphli al hooks, see page for l^gal and Constitutional 

works, sec |vigc 


History ot the Xcw AVorUi called America. By E. J. Payne. 

Vol. 1.' •‘VO. l«s. Hk. I. The niscOAcry. Bk.11. Part I. Aboriginal .Vtncrica. 
Vol. I!. Mvo. Bk- II. I’art II. Aboripinal Aineriea (coiiduded'. 

A History of t'anada. 17<»d -IHl 2. By SirC. P. l-t c.As. K.C.M.G. 

Hvo. Wilheiglit maps. l-^s. <h), net. 

The Canadian War of 1812. By Sir c. v. Lica^. k.c.m.g. 3vo. 


With eight maps. l >s. iUX. net. 

Historical Cico^raphy of the Hritish Colonies. By Sir c. P. 
Li i,\'. K.C.M.G. Cn>wn*8vo. 

Inlrodnetion. New edition by H. E. EurRTOV. 190 :L (Origin and 
growth of the Colonics. With eight mnps. :ts. t»d. In cheaper binding, 
Js. 6d. 

\’ol. I. The Mediterranean and Kustern Colonies. 

With 1 :J maps. Second wiition. revised and brought tip to date, hy 
II. K. STVUir*. IfMirt. .»s. 

\ ()1. II. The West Indian Colonies, with twelve 

maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, hy C. Ax\ iitrv, 
I.S.O. IOm;,. 75 . hd. 

Vol, III, ^^^Cst ^Vfriea. Second Edition. Revised to the 
end of by II. K. Ei.nixov. With five ninp.s. 7 .s. iid. 

\’ol. IV. South aiul Kast Africa. liutoncnl and Geo- 


graphical. With eleven maps. <hI. 

Also Parti. Historiciil. (is. tid. Part 11. HkCh Geographical, 

tis. 6d. 

^ oh \ . CaiUtclu, Part 1. 6s. Part II, by H. E. Eiitnros. Ls. 6d, 

P«rt III (Gcogruphicil) ks. 6d.. and Part IV. Newfoundland, by 
J. I). Uoi.KHS. 4 s. lid. 

Vol. VI. Australasia. By J. D. Uooers. 1907. Wuh«maps. 

7 s. (id. Also Part I, Ilistoricah Is. lid. Part II, Gcogrophical, S$. 6d. 
History of the Dominion of Canada. By W. P. Gnrswi:i.i.. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
Gcogrniihyof the Dofuinion of Canada and Newfoundland. By the same author. 

Witn ten maps. IHJM. Crown Hvo. hs. 

Gei>grnphy of Africa South of the Zambesi. By the same author. With maps. 
I8n^. Crown Hvo. 7 s. (id. 

TheStndyofColonial History. AIccturebyH.E. Eoehton.Svo. Is.n. 
Historical AtllLS. Europe nnd her Colonies. d 7 maps. S 5 s.net. 

Cornewall-Lewis's Essay on the Goveninient of Depen¬ 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G. Bvo, qunrtcr-bound, Iks. 

Sierra Leone: a bibliography. By H. C. Lukaoi. svo, with intro- 

duclor)' essay and maps. Ss. tki. net, 

KederatioilS and Unions within the British Empire. By H.E.EoEHToy. 
Hto. 8s, 6d. net. 



Indi«a 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, i908. The 

entire work in 26 vols., doth £S net, morocco back £6 6s. net. The ^ vols. 
of *The Indian Empire* separately, doth 6s. net each, morocco back 
7s. 6d. net; Atlas, cloth 15s. net, morocco back 17s. 6d. net; the remaining 
21 voU., doth £4 4s. net, morocc'o back £5 5s. net, 

Vol, I. Descriptive. Vol. V-XXIV, Alphabetical Gazetteer. 

VoL IL Historical. VoL XXV. Index. 

VoL III. Economic. Vol. XXVI. Atlas. 

Vol. IV. Administrative. 

Each volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this Edition. 

Reprints from the Imperial Gazetteer. 

A sketch of the Flora of British India. By Sir Josei*h Hookita. 8vo. Is. net. 
The Indian Army. A sketch of its History and Organization. 6vo. Is. net. 

Rulers of India 


Edited by Sir W. W. Hukteb. Crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. net 
(There is also a special Indian Edition.) 


Bdbar. S. Lakb-Poole. 
Albuquerque. H. Morsb SrerKPHr. 
Akbar, Colonel Mallbsoh. 
Auraiigzib. S. Lake-Pooi.c. 
Dupleix, Colonel Mallbsok. 

Clive. Colonel Malleso.v. 
Hastings. Captain L. J. Taotita. 
Sindhia. H. G. Kecxb, 
Cornwallis. W. S. Srros-KARA. 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultdn. 

L. B. Bowbiko. 

Wellesley. W. H. Hvrmv. 

The Marquess of Hastings. Major 
Rosa-o r-B LA D KKs B e B o • 
Elphinstone. J. S. Corrox. 
Munro. J. Bradshaw. 


Amherst* Akke T. Ritihie and 
R. Evaks. 

Bentinck. D. C. Bovtxin, 
Auckland. Captain L. J. Tboiter. 
Hardinge. Viscount Hardikoe. 
Ranjit Singh. Sir L. GpirriK. 
Dalbousie. Sir W. W. Hunter. 
Thomason. Sir R. Tesiale. 

Colvin. Sir A. Colvkx. 

Henry Lawrence. Lt.-Gcn. J. J. 

McLeod I Hues. 

Clyde and Straihnaim. M^jor- 
Gen. Sir O. T. Bubhb. 

Canning. Sir H. S. Cvkkikuham. 
Lawrence. Sir C. Arremsox. 

Mayo. Sir W. W. Huxteb. 


Asoka. By V. A. Smith. Second edition, 1909. Sa. 6d. net 

Sketches of Rulers of India. Abridged from the RuUn o/ India 
^ G. D. OswEi.L. VoL I, The Mutii^ and Alter; Vol. II, The Company*! 
Governors; VoLIII, TheGovemors-Mneral; Vol. IV, The Princes of Inoia, 
Crown 8VO. 2s. net each. Also In two vols., 7s. Od. net; separately, each 
49 . net 

Macaulay’s Clive and Wairen Hasting, with introductions by 

V. A. Smith, the former with notes by the same editor. 2s. each. 
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India (continued) 

The Government of India, being a digest of the statute Law relating 
thereto • with tjistoriral introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir 
C P IiHFRT Second edition^ 1907. with a sunplcmentary c hapter (1910) 
on the ludlnn CounciU Ai t of nwMi also separately, Is. net). Ms. 6d. net 

The Early History of India from 600 b.c. to the Muhammadan Con¬ 
quest, icu hiding the uiviuiion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. S>imi. Bvo. 
with maps, plans, and other illustrations. Second edition. Its. net 

'Fhe Fwi^lish Factories in India: By w.Fo^er. Mcd.Svo. (Published 

unricr the patronage of His Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Council.) 
. Vols , [iy]H .>1, UiiH n. IkIu :u. um :h». l.^. <ul. net each. 

iThe six previous volumes (Vol. 11 is out of j>rint) of Letters received by 
the Kusl India Company from its Servants in the East (1002-1617) may 
aUo he obtained, price I Ss. each volume.) 

Court l^Iinutes of t!ie East India Company, By E. B. 

iiY. Intro<lii< tii>n by \V. Fo<tjr. Med. «vo. 1?s. 6d. net each. 
Tw.) Voh.. K.M) ^ 

TlvcCourt Minutes previous to li.ivc been cnlcndftrcd m thcCJilcndars 




of Slate I’aps rs. Efist Indies, published by the Public Record Offit'e. 
’^ellesley's Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to hii 
Government of Indio. Selection edited by S. J. O'vcs. 8vo. £1 4s. 

\A'^ellington’s Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers routing to 

Indio. Selection edited by .S. J. Owrv. Svo. is. 

I lasting and the Rohilla ^Var. By sir J. Stractiet. bvo. uu. 6 d, 
i\ Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sir w. w. Huvte*. 

Revised up to 19"S by \V. H. Hittos. Eighty-ninth thousand, 3s. fid- 

'I'he Oxford Student's History of India. By v. a. Surra. 

Crown 8vo. Third Edition. With 7 maps and 11 other illustrations. 2s. (id. 
The Oxford India Header. Auttiorircd selections from the/mprnn/ 

(Indian Empire). nyW.BEU. Cr.-ivo. (In the press.] 


GEOGRAPHY 

Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. (See p. 55.) 

Ec'Onomic Atlas. By J. G. Barthoi/imew. introduction by L. W. Lydk. 
Ito, witli over 180 coloured maps. •.is. lid. net. School edition, ^s. Cd. net. 

The I)a>vn of Modem Geography. By c. R. Beazlet. in three 

volumes. £i lOs. net. Vol. I (to a.d. 9 iki). Not sold separately. Vol. II 
(a.d. 900 -1260). l.U. net. Vol. 111 . 20 s. net. 

Regions of the World. Ed.II.J.MACKisnER. Med.Svo. Ts.ed.n.pervol. 
Britain and the British Seas. Ed. 2 . By H. J. Machkder. 
Central Europe. By Johm PARTsen. Nearer East. By 
D.G. HooARTn. North America. Byi.Russjxi. India. By 
sir Thomas HoLOiai. The Far East. By Arcmibald Lrmx. 

Frontiers: RomanesLecturcClSOTlbyLordCimzoNorKEDLisroK. 8 to. 9s.d. 

The Face of the Earth. By Edvard Suess. (Seep. 99 .) 
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The Oxford Geographies 

Edited bv A. J. IlKiniKHTsov. Grown 8vo. 

w 

The Preliminary Geograpliy. Ed. 2 , 7 ’ maps, is.cd. 

The Junior Geo^aphy. Ed. S. revised, lee maps and diagram'-, ’s. 
With Physiographical Introdu<*lion, 3s. With Qiie.stions ^.hy K. M. Kirk , 
and Statistical Appendix (by K. G. R. Taylor', is. fid. With both, ts. od. 
(Quests, and Stat. App. scparatcl}'. Is. 

'I'he Senior Geo^apliy. Ed. S. 117 maps and diagrams, «J.. Cd. With 
Physiographical Introduction, 3s. fid. With Questions (by F. M. Kirk', and 
SUtistical Appendix (by E. G. R. Tayi-or\ 3s. With both, 4s. Quests. an<l 
Stat. App. sejiaratcly. Is. 

I’iiysiographical Introduction to Geography. With rs maps 

and diagrams. Is. Od. 

Tlie Clarendon Geography. ByF.D.H erbebtson*. in’voh. Voi.i: 

Principles, British Isles, and Europe. In the press. Vo). 11. In pretiarution. 
The British Empire. By U. L. Tifo>rrsov. (in the prcss.l 
A Geogi^aphy of Ireland. By o.J. ii. iiou.^nrn. L>s.fid. 

xVustralia# in itsphyslographlcand economic aspects. ByT.G.TAVton. :ts.fid. 

'Fhe Elementary Geographies. By F. d. Heubebtsov. i. Kd. 2 . 

Pliysiography. Is. II: In and About our Islands. Is. Ill : Europe. Is. 
IV : Asia. Is. fid. VII: The British Isles. Is. ftd. Others in preparation. 

Practical Geography. By J. F. UKrrEAn. Part I, H maps, Piirt II, 

2i maps, each Is. fid .; together ^s. fid. 

3'he Oxford Wall Maps 

Edited by A. J. Hehdertson, Drawn by B. V, D\nBiftiunK. 

Britisll Isles ! physical Feiturcs ; do. with physical names; do. with 
routes; Geology ; Ibiiiifal). Five maps. scale I 1 1 ,(>(Xi,(KX). 

Continents (Europe. /\sia, Africa, N. America, S. America, Australasia): 
Physical Fe-'itiires ; do. with physical namc.s; do. witli political names ; Rniiv 
fall; Vegetation. Thirty maps, fiUx44» except Asia, fi(txfiO), s<*alc, Europe 
and Australasia, 1 : others 1: 7,otN),iH)0. 

^\^Orld I Physical Features ; Structure ; Thermal Regions ; Pressure and 
Winds; llainfal]; Vegetation; Natural Regions ; Political. Eight maps, 
to X 60, scale 1 :33.300,000. 

Price net per map: Unmounted 7s. net; mounted on cloth to foldHs. fid. not: 
on cloth and rollers (varnished or unvarnished) lOs. tid. net, exc^ept Asia, los. fid. 
net, l?s. fid. net, 15s. net. 

In Sets (prices net) t British Isles, Europe, Africa, N. America, S. America, 
Australasia, each in five maps, 32s. fid., 40s., .W)s. Asia, 50s., 60s., 72s. fid. 
World, the eight maps, 558., 658., HOs. Physical Fenture.s of the eight maps, 
with or without names, or with poliUcal names (tlic British Isles with routes), 
57s. fid., 70s., tt5s. ^Infall, the eight maps, 57s. fid., 708., 85$. Vegetation, 
the seven maps, 50s., 60s., 758. 

Detailed Prospectus on application to Mr. Frowde, 

Relations of Geography and History. By H, B, Gix>roe. 

With two maps. Crown dvo. Fourth edition, 4s. fid. 

Geography for Schools, by A, Huobes, Crown svo, «•, ed, 
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Antluopology 

'I'ransfu-tioiis ot the 'I’liird (1908) International Congress 

for the History Royal sto. jvoIs. 3ss. dcl 

Anthropological Kssays presented to Edward Birsett Tylor Id 
honour of his sevcnfy-fiflh birthday. Iiupcrial Hvo. net. 

'I'he Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 

Lieut.-Gen A. Lank-Fox Pirr-llivE>i»»; edited by J. L. Mybe?, with an 
introduction by It. Bacioc*. with plates* Ts. <id. net. 

iVnthropology and tlie Classics, su lectures by a. Evaxs, 
A. Lanu, G. (j, a. Mi'tihay, F. B. Jkvons, J. L. Myhes, W. W. Powlcr* 
Edited by R. It. Marctt. '^vo Illustrated. 65 . net. 

h oik*Memory • By Walter Johnson. 8 vo» Illustrated. I^s. 6 d. net 

Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By j.Riifs. ?toU. sto. £\ u. 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend. Byj. Rnfs. Svo. i«8. ed. 
Iceland and tlie Faroes. By N. Ansandait. with an appendix 

on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. MaR!»ium,. Crown Hvo. 4s. 6 d. net. 

Dubois’ Hindu Manners. Translated and edited by H. K. Dkau- 
iiiAMT. Third edition. Crown 8 vo. 8 s. net. On India Paper, is. 6 d. net 

1 he MchillOsiAns, studies io their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
II. H. CoDHlKOTON. 8 vo. 16s. net. 

'I’hc Melanesian Languages. Byit. h.Codrim.tox. svo. i 8 s.net. 
The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. By a. c. Holu... 

With introduction by Sir Ciiaru:^ Emot. Hvo. Illustrated. Us. net 

The Nandi, their Language and Folk-lore. By A. c. Holus. 

With introduction by Sir Ckari.kh Eliot. 8vo. Illustrated. I6s. net 

The Suk, their Language and Folk-lore. By M. w. h. Boch. 

With introduction by Sir C itni.es Eliot. 8 vo. Illustrated. Ws. 8d. net 

The Ancient Races of the Thebaid : an anthropometricai itudy. 

By Arthur Thomson and D« RandaluMacIvei. Imperial 4to, with 6 co)lo« 
types, 6 liUiographic charts, and many other illustrations. 42s, net 

The Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos. (A cranioiogicai study.) 

By D« RANi>Atx-MAcTvciu Portfolio, 10s, 6d. net 

Rlislnnan Paintings. Copied by M. H. Tomoux, and printed In colour. 
With a preface by H. Bali oca. Iti a box» Ss. net. 



LAW 


JurivSprudence 

Bentham's Fragment on Government. Edited by f. c. 

Moktagte. ^\' 0 . 7s. 6d. 

Bentham’s Introduction to tlie Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon. 

Jamcsi Bryce. 1901. Two volumes. Hvo. £\ 5s. net. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By t. e. houjikd. Eleventh 

edition. 1910. Svo. 10s. 6a. ncL 

Ejl^mcntS of IjEW, oonsidered with reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By Sir W. Mahabv. K.C.I.E. Sixth edition revised. 1905. 
ttvo. 199. 6d. 

Roman Law 


Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor; 

with introductions, commenhiry. And translation, by J. B. Movuc. Two 
volumes. 8 vo. Vol. I (fourth edition. 19^13), 16s.; VoL II. Translation 
(fourth edition. 1906). 6 s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the Institutes 
of Gaius. By T. E. Hoi.i.asi>. Second edition. Extra fcap Hvo. 5s. 

Select Titles from tlie Digest of Justinian. ByT. E. Hou.*hd 

andC. L. SiiAtuvct.u Svo. Its. 

Also, sold in parts, in paper covers : Part 1. Introductory Titles. 9s. 6 d. 
Part 11. Family Law. Is. Part 111. Property Law. 9s. 6 d. Part IV. 
Law of Obligations. No. 1. 6 d- No. 9. 4 s. 6 d. 

Gai Institutionum luris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor: 

with a translation and commentary by the late E. Pnm:. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged by E. A. Whitti ck. with an historical introduction 
by A H. J. GRt:i:vtnor. Hvo. 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Sohm. Translated by J. c. 

Leoi.if: with an introductory essay by F. Grceber. Third edition. 1907. 
Hvo. 16s. net 

Infamia ; Ita place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
GRre.vij>oe. 8 vo. los. 6 d. 

Legal Procedure in Cicero’s Time. By a. h. j. Gbeemiooe. sto. 

95s. net. 

Six Roman Laws. Translated, with introduction nnd Notes, by E. O. 
Haiidv. 8vo. 6 $. net. 

The Roman Law of Damage to Property: being a commenury 

on tlic title of the Digest ‘Ad Lracro Aquiliam * (ix. 9), with an introduction 
to the study of the Corpus luris Civilis. By E. Ghueueb. 8 va. 10s. 6 d. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law'. By J. b. Movi-r, sro. los.ed. 

Trichotomy in Roman I..aw. By h. Goudv. 8vo. is. net. 

The Principles of German Civil T.aw, By EasEn- j. Schi-stcr. 

1907. Hvo. Ws. 6d. net 
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English Law 

Law und Custom ot the Constitution. By Sir w. r. axsox. 

In hvo volumes, fvo. 

^'ol. I. Furliamcnt Fourth edition. I9nj>, 15s. tid. net. 

Vol. 11. The Crown. Third edition. Part I, 1907. 1()s. 6d. net. Part II, 
1 ^ 108 . ss. t>d. net. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency in 

it^ relation to Contract. Ily Sir W. R. Aksov. Twelfth edition, 1910, revised 
b) M. G''vrK. Hvo. lOs. net. 

Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 

Ry Sir K. E. Du.iiv. Fifth edition. 8vo, t5s. (>d. 

Legislative Methods and Forms. By SirC. P. Ilbert. k.cs. 1 . 

I9(l|. 8vO. Itis. 

Modern Land Law. ByE. Jemks. 8vo. t5s. 

Essay on l^ossession in the ('ommon I.aw. By Sir f. 

Poi.i.iHk and Sir K. S. Wru.ut. 8vo. hd. 


Outline of tlie Law of Property. ByX. Raixiuh. 8ro. 7a. ed. 
Cases illustrating the Principles of tlie Law of Torts, 

with table of all Causes cited. By P. K. Y. KAmiitTC and J. C. Miucs. 8vo. 
J5s. tnl. net. 


I./HW in Ouily By Rm. voH JnrHiKa. Translated with Notes 

ami Additions by IL Goi nv. Crown 8vo. Ss. tid. ncL 

'file Management of Pri\ ate Aflairs. By Josmi Kinr.. F. T. R. 

liluiiAM. M. I.. Gvnylh. Enwis Can.vax, J. S. C. Bkidi.e, A. M. Latiea, 
Crown hvo. nd. net. 

Calendar of Charters and Rolls, confining those preserved in the 

Bodleian library, hvo. £\ Us. (id. net. 

Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other s&xonic Documcota. 

By J. Eaui.e. Crown hvo. I (is. 

Fortescue's DiHerence between an Absolute and a Limited 

Monarcliy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
PiJ MMKH. hvo. leather back, 15s. (>d. net 

Villainage in England. By P. ViH(H.RAiH>rK svo. iss. net 

Welsh Mediaeval Law: the Uws of Howd the Good. Text. 
tniDblution, etc, by A. W. Wade Evas:^ Crown 8vo. hs. Hd. net. 


Constitutional Documents 

Select Cluirters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
from the earliest times to Edward I. Arranged and edited by W. Stvdiu. 
Eighth edition. 1900, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6<L 

Select SUtute.s and other Constitutional Documents, 

illustrative of the reigns of Elisabeth and James 1, Edited by Gs W. 
pRoiuERo. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 8d, 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S. R. Gardiner, Third edition, Crown Hvo, 10s. 
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International Law 

International Law. By W. E. Haiu Sixth editioo by J. B. Ailat. 
i9<)9. Svo. £\ Is. net 

Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 
British Crown. By w. e. Hau. svo. los. 6 <l 
The European Concert in tlie Eastern Question, a coiiec tioD 

of treaties and other public acts. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
T. £. Hollaxd. 18So. Bto. I'2s. dd. 

Studies in International Law. ByT.E-HoLLAWD. isss. 8vo. ios.«>d. 
The Laws of War on Land. By T. E. Holland. 1908. 8ro. 6s.net. 
Gentilis Alberici de lure Belli Libri Tres edidit t. e. 

HoLLAxn. 1877. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 1$. 

The Law of Nations. By sir T. Twiss. Part l. lo Ume of peace. 

New edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 15s. 

Pacific Blockade. By a. E. Hooan. lOOS. Svo. 6s. net. 

Colonial and Indian Law 

The GoV'emment of India, being & Digest of the statute Law relating 
thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir C. F. 
Ilbcrt, K.C.S.I. Second edition. lfn)7, with a suuplcincntary chapter l«ln 
on Uie Indian Councils Act of 1U<’1> (also separately. Is. net), lls. (>d. ncL 

British Rule and .Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 

Sir H. Jekkyks, K.C. B., with a preface by Sir C. P. Ilbert. 1902. bvo, 15s. n, 

Comewall-Lewis's Essay on the Government of Depen¬ 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Litcas, K.C.M.G. Svo, leather back, 14s. 
An Introduction to Hindu and Malioinmedan Law for 

the use of students. 190G. By Sir W. MAHwiiv, K.C.I.E. Gs. net. 

Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By b. h. 

Baden-Powell, C.l.E. With map. Second edition, revised by T. W. 
Hoi.nKbNRss, C.S.l. (19(J7.) Crown bvo. 5s. net, 

Land-Systems of British India, being a manual of the L-uid- 

Tenures, and of the systems of Land*Revcnue administration. By the SJime^ 
Three volumes. 8vo, with mop. £^ 3s. 

Anglo-Indian Codes, by WmitleyStokes. svo. 

VoL I. Substantive Law. £I 10s. Vol. II. Adjcclivc Law. £1 15s. 

1st supplement, 2s, 6d. 2nd supplement, to 1891, 4s. Od. In one vol., Os. 6d. 

The Indian Evidence Act, with note* by sir w. Mabkhy, K.CI.B. 

8 vo. Ss. 0d» net (published by Mr. Frowde), 

The Union of South Africa, BytheHon.R.H.BRAKi>(l909). Svo. 6s, n. 

Corps de Droit Ottoman : Recueil dcs Codes, Lois, R^glcments, 

Ordonnances et Actes le$ plus importants du Droit Int^rieur, ct d*Etudes sui 
Ic DroitCoutumier de TEmpire Ottoman. Par Geoiice Yoitku. 19U5. Seven 
vols. 8 to. Cloth, £4 14s. 6d, net; paper covers, £4 4s. net. Parts I (Vols, 
I-III) and II (Vols. IV-VII) can be obUined sepamtely; price per part, 
in cloth, £2 17s, 6d« net, in paper covers, £2 12s« 6d. net. 
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Political Science and Economy 

Bryces Stiidift and oilier books on general jurisprudence and political 

science, see p. 61. 

Industrial Organization in the ICth and Oth Centuries. 

By G. Unwin. Hvo. 7s. 6 d. net. , i t» v 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races ot 

Mankind, the Romanes Lecture for 1902. By J. BtYcr. 8to. Ss. net 

Comewall-Lewis s Remarks on the Use and Abuse 

ot some Political Terms. New edition, with introduction by 
T. Ralf.ic.m. Crown Hvo. paper, Ss. 6d.: cloth, -ts. 6d. 

Adam Sinitll S Lectures on Justice. Police, Revenue, and Armi. 

Edited wilh introduction and notes by E. C*ns*n. 8vo. 10s. 6 d, net. 
Bluntschli s 'I'heory of the State. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition. lODl. Crown 8vo. Hs. 6d. net. 

SeCOIKl Chamliei-S. By J. A. R. Mabkiott. Svo. as. net 
Englisli Political Institutions. ByJ.A.R.MABRioTT. Cr.avo. 4s.6d. 
Biological Analogies in History; the Romanes l.ccture for i9io. 
ByTiiioiwBF R.>o-<»-.vf.lt. «vo. .’s. net. 

A Geometrical Political Economy. Being an eiemcntaiy 

Treatise on the method of explaining some Thc<wies of Pure Economic 
Science by diagrams. By H. CrxvxHiuMC, C.B. Cr. Hvo. is. 6d. net 

'I’he Elements of Railway Economics. By w. m. Acwobth. 

Crown 8vo. Set'ond impression. 2s. net. 

Elementary Political Economya By E. Cahmam. Third edition. 

Extra fcAp 8vo, Is. net. 

Elementary Politics. BySirT. RAi ncn. Sixth edition revised. Extra 
fcAp 8vo, stiff covers, is. net. 

The Study of Economic History. ByL. L. Prue. is.net. 

Economic Documents 

Ricardo's Letters to Malthus (ibio- 1893). Edited by J. Bokab. 
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